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II The RIGHT HoNOURABLE 


WILLIAM PITT, Ef; 
ro LATE. 
7 One of his Majeſty's Principal Secretaries of State; 
” Man 
„ Honoured by his * Rever d by the PRO PLE, 


Dreaded by our ENEMIES; ; 


UNDER WHOSE ADMINISTRATION 


All Parties united for the common Good; Confidence between 
the Court and Country was reſtored, a reſpectable Militia was 
eſtabliſhed, the natural Strength of .the Nation was exerted by 
Sea and. Land, the Terrors of an Invaſion were removed, 
Public Credit was carried to the greateſt Height, the Britiſh 
Arms triumphed in every Quarter of the- Globe, Trade and 

Navigation were promoted and protected, and France was 
humbled, and reduced to the e of ſuing for a Peace; 


THIS HISTORY 


Is moſt humbly Inſcribed, 


With a grateful Senſe of that glorious. Part, which by his Wiſdom, 
Vigour, and Firmneſs, He has ated in the Courſe of the late War, 


'BY 


His moſt devoted and obedient Servant, 
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1 L AT . WAR. 
4 : a 10 785 
3 Tas INTRODUCTION. 
$ -- LL the writers on the las of na- 
Y ture and nations lay it down, as a 
| maxim, not to be departed from, 
That arms of force ſhould never 
5.08.0 be employ' d, without an intention 
thereby to obtain an honourable and laſting Peace. 10 
; But, the Machiavelian politicks, which have been Modern 
» 5 adopted by the enemies of our nation, and the Politicks. 
FF diſturbers of the repoſe of Europe, and have pre- | 


vailed in the formation of treaties of pacification, 5 
within the preſent century, depart from that de- 
ſirable end of a juſt and neceſſary war; and 
ſhew that their intention is not, in the leaſt, to de- 
cide the contentions of jarring intereſts; to curb 
| ; Vol. I. | | B | the 

1 | 


Treaty of 
, 


Of Air la- cluded at Aix-la-Chapelle. Matters rather de- 
volved into worſe. At Utrecht the confederates 


with Great Britain obtained a valuable augmenta- 


n 
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- the; exceedings of ambition ; to re on 


implacable hatred; to prevent craft, double-mean- 


ing and inſiduous conferences in negociations, nor 


to give ſufficient ſecurity for whe performance of 


treaties. 
To this depravation of politicks, in the . 


of our enemies, we may place an account of thoſe 


prodigious ſums of money, and that moſt ſur- 


priſing loſs of men, expended by Great Britain, 


and ſacrificed to eſtabliſn peace in Europe, and to 
preſerve this iſland and its dependencies from the 


power, tyranny, encroachments, dilapidations, in- 
triguts and | perfidy of her oyn natural, agd Europe $ 
common enemy. 


The war with France, which terminated with 


the treaty of Utrecht, coſt this nation upwards of 
ſixty millions in the whole, and left it fifty mil- 
lions in debt : beſides, after repeated victories, as 


well as unexpected ſucceſs, put the Engliſh, wy 


their poſtetity, in a worſe condition, not only than 
any of their allies, but even their conquer'd ene · 
mies. The national intereſt was not provided for 
in any better manner by the treaty of peace, con- 


tion of territory, and a barrier, againſt the French, 
in the Netherlands: But by the treaty of Aix- la- 


Chapelle, which left the enormous debt of eighty 
millions upon the Britiſh nation, their Auſtrian 
ally was obliged to cede ſeveral conſiderable poſ- 


ſeſſions. And tho' the war with Spain was avow- 
| _— 


n cile or abate 
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is L ATE WAR 
edly commenced to obtain an uninterrupted navi- 
gation in South-Atnerica, and to procute a proper 
ſatisfaction for our South · Sea company; yet the de- 
finitive treaty was couched in ſuch indefinite terms, 
that nothing was ftipulated with any preciſeneſs, 
but a ſuſpenſion of arms between the two crowns, 
and the re-eftdbliſhment of commerce, between 
their ſubjects reciprocally, without mentioning a 
word: 'of what gave riſe to the war, in Nu tg 
Ametica. a ods | or e 
Let the treaty jar vouch the truth. | 
It was" on the 7th of October 1748 the Britiſh, 
French and Dutch pleniporentiaries ſign'd the ge- 
heral and definitive treaty at Alx. la- C hapelle, as did 
the Spaniſh ptenipotentiaries on the gth. In the 
preamble we find this remarkable faGous expreſ- 
preſſion ; Europe now ſees the happy day ſhine 
forth, that the divine providence had pointed 
ee out for the eftabliſhment of her repoſe ;” when 
it is certain, from the meaſures immediately pur- 
ſued by the French court, that war remained in 
their heart. However, under this deception, it is 
ſet forth in the frft article, That there ſhall be a 
chriſtian, univerſal and perpetual peace, and a 
ſincere and inviolable friendſhip preſerved between 
the contracting parties: that no hoſtilities of what 
nature or kind ſoever ſhall be permitted, on either 
fide, or on any caufe or pretence whatſoever ; in- 
duſtriouſly avoiding all things for the future that 
might any ways diſturb or alter the union eſta- 
bliſhed by this peace; and that they ſhould uſe 
1 utmoſt endeavours to procure, on all occa- 
„ ons, 
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ſions, whatever may contribute to their mutual 
glory, intereſt and advantage, without giving the 
leaſt aid or aſſiſtance, directly or indirectly, to any 
perſons whomſoever, who would willingly injure 
or prejudice any 5 the eee POWER 


whatſoever. 
_ By the third article, * treaties nk Weſtphalia 


in 1648; of Madrid in 1667, 1678 and bs | 


of Ryſwick 1 in 1697; of Utrecht in 17133 
Baden in 1714; at the Hague in 1717; of = 
quadruple alliance at London in 1718, and the treaty 


of Vienna in 17 38, are renewed and admitted to 
ſerve as a baſis of the preſent treaty. By the fifth 


article all the parties renounce all right and claim, 
by what title or pretence whatſoever, to the places 
they mutually covenant to reſtore. By the ninth 
article his Britannic Majeſty 1 a Cape Breton 


and all the conqueſts made by his arms in the Eaſt 


and Weſt Indies; and agrees to give hoſtages for 
the faithful ee of this covenant. By 
the ſixteenth article the Catholic King allows the 


aſſiento of negroes, and the annual ſhip for the 


ſouth ſeas, to continue for four years. The ſe- 


venteenth article demoliſhes Dunkirk on the. ſea 


fide, conformable to antient treaties; and allows 
it to remain fortified on the land ſide. By the 
eighteenth article we have a true ſpecimen of 
French prevarication; for, by leaving certain 
points or demands open, not regulated by the ple- 
nipotentiaries, nor inſerted in the preſent treaty, 
but to be ſettled amicably, by commiſſaries no- 


mina: ed for that purpoſe, on each ſide, or other- 
wiſe, 


THE LATE WAR. 5 
XZ wiſe, as it ſhall be agreed on by the intereſted 
he powers; we ſhall find that this chriſtian, univerſal, 
ay 1 | and perpetual peace, and ſincere and inviolable 
re IF friendſhip, fo artfully and pompoully ſet forth at 
TN the beginning of this treaty, is entirely enervated 
and expoſed to the intrigue, caprice and ambition 
lia 3 | of our enemies, whenever they might want a 
** AI pretence to break it. And by the nineteenth and 
of 3 |  rwentieth articles all the contracting powers gua- 
ne ñrdantee the ſucceſſion of Great Britain and the 
ty 3 Electoral dominions of his Britannic Majeſty. 
w”'- Let us now enquire how conformable the French Behaviour 
th and Spaniſh monarchs behaved to theſe engage- 8 — 
n „ ments, fo ſolemnly fign'd and ratified. France 
s put on the maſk of ſincerity, and engaged Spain 
= do make the firſt demur to the faithful execution 
of her part of the definitive treaty. Notwith- 
lt gſtanding the advantages of the ſixteenth article, 
x which grants only four years, inſtead of nine non- 
„ FF enjoyment of the ffiento contract, the Spaniſh mi- 
E RF niftry were now as refractory in ſatisfying the de- 
© mandas of the Engliſh South-Sea company *, as they 
were before the commencement of the war; tho 
4 the Britiſh troops and ſubjects had formally eva- 
8 cauated the iſland of Ratan. They were even fo 
FF untraQtable, as to reject all the expedients offer'd 
g U on this ſubject by Mr. Benj. Keene, the Britiſh 
1 F miniſter at their court, who made the ſtrongeſt 
ſollicitations for compromiſing the differences un- 


3 * 
ä Ov 
et Aon > 

2 


Which, by their account deliver'd to the ſecretary of 
Rate, amounted to the ſum of 1,300,0001, 


B 3 adjuſted 
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adjuſted- by the definitive treaty, until the fifth q 
October 1750; when they were pleas'd to ſign 
! what they called a definitive convention. In 

Spaniſh which, after a fallacious preamble (ſetting forth 

convention the deſire of their reſpective ſovereigns to adjuſt 

= that the diſputable points, which at the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle remain'd unſettled, in regard to their, 
reſpective pretenſions, and to the commerce of 
their ſubjects, and declaring their willingneſs to 

terminate all things thereunto relating, by a 
friendly compenſation) it was agreed to n in 
the following articles: 

I. His Britannic Majeſty cedes to his Catholic 
Majeſty his right of enjoyment of the aſſiento of 
negroes ; and of the annual ſhip, during the four 
years ſtipulated by the ſixteenth article of the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. _ 

II. His Britannic Majeſty, for a mating 
of 100,0001, fterling *, which his Catholic Ma- 
jeſty promiſes and engages to pay at Madrid, or 
at London, to the royal aſſiento company, within 
the term of three months or ſooner, from the 
day of the ſignature of this treaty; cedes to his 
Catholic Majeſty all that might be due to the ſaid 
company in any manner, on account of the ſaid 
aſſiento: inſomuch that this compenſation ſhall 
be eſteemed and regarded as a full and entire ſa, 
tis faction on the part of his Catholic Majeſty, and 
ſhall extinguiſh for the preſent, for the future, 


* 
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1 * Inflead of 1, 300, oool. demanded on a fair account by 3 
the South- Sea company. 10. ma} 343 v3 benno men © 
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and for ever, all rights, Pretenſions, or demands, 
which might be form'd in conſequence of the 


faid affietits or annual ſhip, directly or indireftly, 


either on the part of his Britannic Nahen, or on 


the part of the company. 


III. The Catholic King cedes to his Bridzinic 
Majeſty all that he might demand, in conſe- 
quence of the ſaid aſſiento or annual ſhip, as well 
with regard to the articles already liquidated, as 
thoſe, which might be eaſy or difficult to liquidate ; 


ſo that neither on one ſide, nor on the other, is 


ever the leaſt mention to be made thereof. 7 
IV. His Catholic Majeſty conſents that the Bri- 
tiſn ſubjects ſhall pay no greater or other duties 


for the merchandizes, which they import or ex- 


port at the different ports of his Catholic Majeſty, 
than thoſe, which they pay'd, for the ſame mer- 
chandize, in the time of Charles II. of Spain, re- 
gulated by ſchedules and ordinances of the ſaid 
King, or of his predeceſſors: And, tho? the Pie 
del Fardo was not founded upon any royal ordi- 


| nance, his Catholic Majeſty declares nevertheleſs, 


that he wills and ordains, that it be obſerved for 
the prefent, and the future, as an inviolable law, 
and that all the ſaid duties be levied with the ſame 
advantage and eaſe to the ſaid ſubjects. 

V. His Catholic Majeſty permits the aid ſub- 


jects to take ſalt in the iſland of Tortuga, without 


any moleſtation, as "ney did in the 1 of King 
Charles IT. 


VI. His Catholic Majeſty conſents; That the 


ſaid ſubjects ſhall not pay any other duties, than 
B 4 thoſe 
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thoſe paid by the ſubjects of bis outs Majeſty 
in the ſame place. _ 

VII. His Catholic Majeſty — bs ſaid ſub- 
pI all the rights, privileges, franchiſes, exemp- 
tions and immunities whatſoever, which they en- 


joyed before the laſt war, in virtue of ſchedules 


or royal ordinances, by the articles of the treaty 
of peace and commerce made at Madrid in 1665. 
The ſaid ſubjects ſhall be treated in Spain on the 
ſame footing with the moſt favoured nations. In 
conſequence no nation ſhall be rated at leſs duties 
for the merchandize they ſend into or carry out 


of Spain by land, than the. ſaid ſubjects pay for 


ſuch as they import or export by ſea. All the 
rights, privileges, franchiſes, exemptions, and 
immunities, that are permitted to any nation, ſhall | 
be granted to the ſaid ſubjects: And his Britannic 
Majeſty conſents, that the ſame thing be granted 
and permitted to the ſubjects of Spain in the king- 


doms of his ſaid Britannic Majeſty. 


VIII. His Catholic Majeſty. promiſes to tale all 


the care poſſible, on his part, to aboliſh all the 
innovations, which have appeared to be introduced 


in the commerce; and in order to avert them for 
the future, his Britannic Majeſty promiſes like- 
wiſe, on his ſide, to take all poſſible care to pre- 
vent all innovations of that kind. | 

IX. Their Catholic and Britannic Majeſties 


confirm by the preſent treaty, that of Aix- la- 
Chapelle, and all other former treaties ; which 
are hereby confirmed in all their articles and 
clauſes, excepting ſuch | as are derogated from 


by 
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ity by the preſent treaty ; as alſo the treaty of com- 
merce concluded at Utrecht in 1713, except thoſe 
b- articles which are found contrary to the preſent 
P- treaty, which become aboliſhed and of no force, 
n- namely, the three articles of the ſaid treaty of 
es Utrecht, commonly called explanatory. 
ty X. All the reciprocal differences, rights, de- 
7. mands, and pretenſions, which have ſubſiſted be- 


he FF tween the two crowns of Spain and Great Britain, 


In wherein no other nation hath any part, intereſt or 
es right of intervention, being hereby accommodated; 
ut the two ſerene Kings mutually engage for the | 
or punctual execution of this treaty of reciprocal 
ie compenſation, which ſhall be ratified by their ſaid 
d Majeſties, and the ratifications exchanged within 
11 the term of ſix weeks, from the day of che ſigna- 
ic ture hereof, or ſooner if poſſible. 
d It was reaſonable to expect that this definitive mm 
- convention would have determined the diſputable gard to the 
| points, not regulated, nor ſettled by the definitive De of 
U treaty at Aix-la-Chapelle ; ſome -of which were the war. 
£ nothing leſs than the very points, which had oc- 
1 caſioned ſo lang and expenſive a war; to the mu- 
3 tual injury of Great Britain 'and - Spain. Theſe 
p points were, 1. What the common voice included 
- in the words No SEARCH, and ſignifies free trade 
and navigation, in Britiſh hae; with our Weſt 
S India colonies, without being ſubject to be board- 
: ed by Spaniſh guarda coſtas, in open ſeas, and 
rummaged or ſearched by them for Spaniſh: goods, 
of the growth or manufacture of New Spain or 
3 other 


pechy and Honduras. A trade of the utmoſt im- 
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other territories, iſlands and places hordering on 


thoſe ſeas, and ſubject to the crown of Spain. 
By which right claimed by the Spaniards, our na- 


vigation from Jamaica, eſpecially, was rendered 
precarious; it being impoſſible for thoſe iſlanders 
to make proper returns, without ſelling, or bar- 
tering, for Spaniſh money, or goods, brought to 


their markets by Spaniſh agents; and almoſt as 
impoſſible for our ſhipping to make a ſafe voyage, 


withour making the coaſt of Cuba in their way to 


Great Britain; as might be inſtanced in the many 
depredations made upon them by the guarda coſ- 
tas. Except we are to underſtand the Spaniſh re- 


nunciation of this right, under the ambiguous 
terms in the eighth article of this convention; 
where the Catholic King promiſes to take all the 
care poſſible, on his part, to aboliſh all the innova- 
tions, which have appeared to be introduced in the 
commerce. Such no doubt were the practices of 


the guarda coſtas; but not ſo ſufficiently and de- 


finitely here deſcribed and acknowledged, as to 
regulate and ſettle this diſputed point, which had 


been the cauſe of ſo much bloodſhed and expence. 
So that Spain was left in a condition to revive this 
dormant right, and to return to their depredations 
in thoſe ſeas, without breach of treaty; and from 
the ſilence of the treaty of Aix-la- Chapelle, &c. 
to inſiſt upon ſearching all Britiſh bottoms, which 


failed near their coaſts, Secondly, Another point 
in diſpute was our right to cut logwood in Cam- 


port- 


I an LATEWAR: rr ms 
on A | portance to Great Britain; for, without this wood. 
in. ſeveral conſiderable branches in trade and manu- 

na- MF fatture would be at a ſtand. A right fo well 

red WF cRabliſhed upon the cleareſt title, as fer forth by 

lers WW our board of trade and plantations in the reign of 

ar- George I. that, the only means for the Spaniards 

to do avoid its acknowledgment, was to decline its Why, 
as diſcuſſion, and thereby to leave the foundation of 

ge, 9 another quarrel. Which, notwithſtanding the 
to 1 formal ratification of former treaties, and the par- 
my 1 | ticular ſtipulations and promiſes, concerning rights, 

ol- A | privileges, franchiſes, exemptions, immunities, 
re- and favours in regard to duties, appears, and 
Jus Y | ſhall be proved, in the courſe of this hiſtory, to 
n; 1 | have been the intention of Spain, as well as of 
he France, at the time of figning the peace of Aix- 

- la-Chapelle. | 
he Thus the French ſucceeded in their ſcheme Prench 
of | to ſtrike up a peace, at a time their maritime — 
le- intereſt had ſuffer'd extremely, and they ſaw their 
to oon ruin inevitable, ſhould they negle& the pa- 
ad '"R cific diſpoſition of the preſent miniſtry of Great 

e. Britain, and riſque all to the chance of more war- 

ke and vigorous meaſures, - to which his Bri- 
tannick Majeſty was perſonally more inclin'd. 

Yet they kept two things in view to ſecure the 
confidence and affections of their allies : and to 
keep Grear Britain embarraſſed, both abroad and 
at home. They faithfully protected the territo- 
rial property of their confederates ; whereas we 

I conſented to, or rather obliged the Queen of 

t- | Hun- 
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Hungary to cede Sileſia to the King of Pruſſia, 
and a large territory to Don Philip in Italy. And 
by prevailing with the Spaniards not to admit the 
Britiſh right to a free navigation and to cut log- 
wood, they'ruin'd the Britiſh miniſtry in the af- 
fections of the people: ſo that by raifing a jea- 
louſy between the court and the country, they 
gain'd time to carry their perfidious plan into ex- 
ecution ; having conſented to a peace only to 
prepare and ſtrengthen France for the renewal 
of war. N 100 
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Shi ng the provocations leading thereunto, and _© © 
the means to prevent it. ge 


H E. treaty 5 Aix-la-Chapelle having tied A. D. 
the hands of Great Britain, France imme- 748. 
diately improved the preſent moment. Her emiſ- 8 
faries were diſpatched throughout all the world. cendust 


after the 
She re- exerted her political intrigues at Conſtanti- peace. 


nople, where ſhe procured. the depoſition of the 
Mufti, the diſgrace of the Grand Vizir, and en- 


dangered the ſafety of the Sultan, by irritating 
the janizaries againſt all, who had recommended 
or favoured a pacific diſpoſition during the wars of 
chriſtendom: and ſhe reigned ſtill predominant at 
Stockholm; and renewed the ſubſidy treaty with 


his Daniſh majclty, New alliances were ſought :* 
ſubſi- 


2 By promoting the marriage of the Infanta Donna Maria 


of Spain with Victor Amadzus Maria Prince of Piedmont, 
a treaty 


— 
— 
—_— —— 


A. D. 4 treaties were renewed: her — 


Examples But what does chis vary from the . prac- 


of French tice of the French at other times, when perhaps 


After the 
trea 


Weltpha- extenfive and important country, the French mon. 


lia. 


Pyrenees. 
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_ regulated and diſciplined : her armies * kept up: 

her fortifications repaired, and a more than ordi- 

* nary effort was made to recruit and to eſtabliſh 

her marine in a more nen eondit ion, than 
heretofore. 


they had net ſuch a plauſible defenee for their 
breach of faith? Not content with the acquiſition 
of Alſace by the treaty of Weſtphalia in 1648, 
under the reſtriction of maintaining the privileges 
oF and liberties of ten imperial cities ſituate in that 


arch invaded their freedom, aboliſhed their privi- 

leges, and by force obliged them to ſubmit 

laws of his own will, as ſoon as he found the oya- 

rantees of that treaty diſarmed. The means by 

which the French got a footing 1 in F landers con- 
7 to the treaty of the Pyrenees ; the wanton- 


we @ Ame a LA mm ea oo &t i 0H © a5 wm = 
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a Rad was brought about betvern France, Spain and Sar- 
dinia, under a pretence of maintaining the peace of Italy: 
it was agreed to comprehend the King of the Two Sieilies, tho 
Duke of Modena, the Republic of Genoa, and the Infant 
Duke of Parma and Placentia, with engagement by France 
and Spain to furniſh 30,000 men, ſhould any of the, con- | 
tracting parties ſtand in need of aſſiſtance. 

d In Sept. 1749, her forces conſiſted of 150, 000 effeAive 
men, ready for action; beſides the militia. | | 

A plan was formed by M. Rouille to have 111 TA of 3 
the line, 54 frigates, 22 bomb ketches and 25 fire ſhips - 
always ready in time of peace to put to ſea. Twenty milli- I 
ons of Hres were appropriated for this ſervice, annually. 


neſs 


ph on „ oo 


s neſs with e Lewis XIV. violated the treaty: of A. 1 
Nimeguen almoſt before it was definitively ſigned: ie, 
and the ſtory. of the partition treaty, which was partition 
by "3X abandoned by France, as ſoon as it was ſolemnly **77 
nan ratificd, are eternal mementos of French -perfidy: 

10 theſe add the conduct of Lewis XV. in regard 
AC I | to the ; pragmatic ſanction, whoſe guaranteeſhip 
aps was purchaſed at the extraordinary price of the _ 
cir dutchy of Lorrain, annexed to the erown of 
ion France: yet upon the demiſe of the Emperor 
Charles VI. the armies of this perfidious nation 
were prepared, and actually aſſiſted the Elector 
of Bavaria, to overturn that very treaty, and ta de- 
throne the Auſtrian heireſs, whom their King had 
vi- ſwo lately ſworn in the name of the Holy Trinity 
he 1 | to protect and defend from all her enemies. And 
ya- in regard to Great Britain alone, the treaty of 
by Utrecht furniſhes ſufficient ideas of that nation's in- Utrecha. 
on- tentions, when our intereſt and their own interfere 
n- with each other. By that treaty (twelfth article) 
All Nova Scotia or Acadia, with its ancient 
ar- limits, and with all its dependencies, is ceded to 
ly: RF © the crown of Great Britain.“ And (fifteenth 
- article) The ſubjects of France, inhabitants 

XZ © of Canada, and elſe where, ſhall not diſturb or 

* moleſt, in any manner whatever, the five Indian 
nations, which are ſubje& to Great Britain, 
nor its other American allies.” 

Clear as theſe articles may ſeem to be; it is 
certain that the French never intended to ſubmit 
to their contents. They, ever fince they thought Two op- 
trade and commerce an object worthy of their at- == oi 
tention, have kept two capital views in ſight, lities. 
4 ä whenever 
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Encroach- 
ments in 
North 
America 


begun. 
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whenever America has been the object of conſidea 


ration. The one was to extend themſelves from 
Canada ſouthwards, through the lakes, along the 
back of our colonies: in order to cut off our 
communication with the Indian nations, and to 
open a communication for themſelves between the 
rivers St. Lawrence and Miſſiſſippi; and thus to 
join, as it were, their colonies of Canada and 
Louiſiana. The other, and indeed the moſt im- 
mus to them and moſt fatal to the Engliſh, was 

to gain a communication with the ocean; the only 
acceſs to Canada being commonly ſhut up half 
the year. 

Therefore full 1 this project of American em- 
pire; for, that is the aim of the French, where- 
ever they gain a footing; they, in defiance of the 
treaty of Utrecht, began, ſoon after its ratification, 
to violate thoſe ſolemn conceſſions, by large en- 


croachments, &c. In the year 1720, they ſeized 


upon the important paſs of Niagara, ſituate in 
the country of the five Indian nations, from which 


they were expreſly excluded by the fifteenth arti- 


cle ; and fortified it; with a view to defend their 
encroachments already made and deſigned ro be 
carried on with force upon the Britiſh empire in 


North America; they being able by this uſurpa- 


tion to command the lakes, and at leiſure. to extend 

themſelves to the Ohio, and to continue a chain of 

forts and ſettlements down to the Miſſiſſippi: 
The plan of uſurpation on the back of our co- 


lonies, from henceforward, went on gradually and 


ſucceſsfully, from year to year. The Indians, 


acknow- 
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3 by the oy of ik be * A D. 
tte dominion of the Briziſherown,) were debaughed Seduce 
= from our intereſt and their allegiance; and. ſpirited Indians. 


upto maſſacre and ſealp the Engliſh  So.that in the 
year. 1 731 the. French hag. the inſalence to erect 


the fort of Crown. Point in the centre of the Hus 


Nations, and actually wichin the limits of the prot 
vince of New Vork z in order more effoctually to 
expoſe our moſt valyable-colonies to Indian maſ⸗ 
ſaerdes and French uſurpation, and mare, eaſiſy to 
open a communication with the gregt ocean, as 
may be ſeen by caſting an eye upon itz advantage- 
ous ſituation; for theſe purpoſes, , Yet:ſuffered to 
_ without _ reſentmegt.« on the Pat of the 
Britiſh. miniſtry l g Stor 


48 


3531 . 


The infidelity of ar F rench, in n Nova Ter 


Scatia or Acadia, kept pace with, their other con- © 


were deſerted by the Britiſh. court, whieh never 
thought of ſettling it · for the national intereſt, till 
after the peace of Aix la Chapelle, and where the 
French foreſaw no reſiſtance, whenever it ſhould 
ſuit them beſt to make à total ſeizure thereof for 
completing. their American plan of empire) laid 
expoſed to whatever uſes they thought proper to 
put it. They formed a plan; during this long in- 
terval, to rob us of this extenſive country, when- 
ever they ſhould be able to bring the Britiſh mi- 
niſtry into a temper to ſubmit the title, given us 
by treaty, to the uncertain determination of com- 


miffaries, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter; reſolved at 


he fame time, if they ſnould not be able to carry 


Voi. . | C their 
1 


This Penginſula, (as it far. or Acta 
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. their point, in that way of neger to 
s ſerengthen chern ſebves upon the premiſes, ene to 
ſuppott à bad argument by force of arms. 


Sdek was the fituatlon of affairs in ae 
and the moſt certain index of the meaſures taken 
by the French, upon the figning of the treaty of 
Aix la- Chapelle; in whieh they gained this: fingu- 


fir advantage; o eneourage them to proceed” in 


tlleir uſurpations in North America; namely, 

Thar, not wichſtanding it was notorious to alf the 

world; that the increaſe of their territory and the 

dimwnutien of our power; on that continent, had 

been the object of the Freneh councils, ever ſince 

the treaty of Utrecht; and that hoſtilities were 

commenced in thoſe parts, before the war ; the 

Weakyaty Brieifly miniſtry, neither availed themſelves of the 

Britiſh, dnl. War to diſpoffeſs the French of our property; ner, 

be When they were negociating a peace, does it ap- 

per, that rhey paid any regard to a point of the 

Lift importance to Great Britain. If his Majeſty's 

plenipotentiaries received no inſtrucxions on that 

head, it eeuld not be oWÜng to the want of intel- 

Higence z: for" it is certain that repeated remon- 

ſtrances were tranſminedifrom the Governors of 

our colonies againſt the practices of the French; 
-which ſemte van be thdughit to have miſcarried; 


or to panes ane nn them in 

power. £10 o Sit d Din Aa 
Britiſncon- Great Alina, bande dees . only 
3 power that diſarmed, and: could not believe any 
latent evil deſign, in the meaſures taken, by her 
-perfidious neighbours; to break the peace. Even 
119117 a | J £46: 


the peace. 
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his welt gracious Majeſty, in his. n hack 4. P. 
houſes of patliament on 14 June 1749, was ſo ;; 
thoroughly ſatisfied, That he ſays, All the 

<« powers concerned have declared themſelves in 

cc ſo clear and friendly a manner, on this ſubject, as 

« leaves. no room to doubt of their ſincere diſpoſi - 

« tion to render the peace laſting in all parts.” T he 

failors were diſcharged, the ſhips. of war laid up: 

The ſhipwrights paid off, and permitted to enter, 

as did our ſeamen, into the ſervice of France and 

Spain, Our army was reduced to 18, ooo men; 

and, what was equally as impalitic, we had diſ- 

guſted our late allies; diſpoſed them ta receive 
overtutes from our natural enemy, and took no 
regard to ſecure any others; except Bavaria, which 

was engaged by an annual ſubſidy of 40, ooo l. 


© © 
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c 

Tr, two thirds to be paid by Great Britain, and the 

po- other by Holland, to keep 6, ooo men in pay to 

* march at the requiſition of thoſe powers, for ſix 

8 years; but not to be employed againſt the Em- 

at peror, nor the Empire; with promiſe. of in- 

1- demnification:by the maritime powers, in caſe Ba- 

* varia ſhould ſuffer any damage on this account. 

of Ibe affairs of the North, which threatened to Troubles 
B break out into troubles on the expected death of N ie. 
13 | the King of Sweden, : favoured the political con- _ 
m duct of France, always ready to ſnatch every ad- 


vantage from the quarrels of other nations. The 
conſequences of France's interfering in thoſe trou- 
bles, on one ſide or other, might be no leſs than 
the flames of a new war; which might by treaties 
. us Again in connections, that would en- 
C 2 | tirely 
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4. D. tirely deprive us of the benefits of peace, and of 

1749* the means to reſent, . or provide againſt the arma- 

ments and hoſtilities 'of France, either in Europe 

or America. This ſeems to have been foreſeen by 

the Britiſh court; and Colonel York; the Britiſh 

miniſter, at that time, at Paris, was ordered * to 

ſound the Marquis of Puyſieux, the French mi- 

niſter, concerning the premiſes, and the diſpoſi- 

tion of his royal maſter in caſe of a rupture be- 

tween Ruſſia and Sweden. To whom that mini- 

ſter replied in ſuch terms, as left no room for 

| . doubting of the French monarch's readineſs to 
1 take a part in thoſe troubles. He ſaid, * That as 
tc future events are in the hands of Providence, 
te time only could diſcover whether that part of 

«© Europe was really deſtined for the renewal of 

4 broils, and the calamities of war; to ward off 

«© which his Majeſty [Lewis] would neglect no 

e means in his power. But that in caſe all his 

<<. pains and endeavours ſhould prove fruitleſs, and 

<« his Majeſty be called upon to fulfill his engage- 

“ ments with Sweden, it was (from his Majeſty's 

be well known character) needleſs to inform him 
Colonel Vork] that he muſt anſwer the de- 

*< mand with the exactneſs and punctuality, which 

<* the execution of ſolemn treaties requires.” 

Why the A few days after (March 18) appeared the 
King of following expoſition of the motives, that determi- 
keptup his ned the King of Pruſſia to keep his army* in 
"my readineſs to march on the firſt 2 * 


8 „ 
£ 34128 rt 1m 


/ 4 In the bezienläg of March 1749. 


e Then 9 of I * men, well 3 | 
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King conſidering peace and union among the 
Princes of Europe, as the greateſt happineſs 


they can aſpire to, his Majeſty greatly rejoiced 


to ſee the foundations thereof laid at Aix-la- 
Chapelle by the contracting parties in the late 
treaty of peace. There was nothing wanting 
in order to render this happineſs univerſal; but 


21 
A. D. 
174. 


the diſperſion of the clouds, which ſeemed to 


be gathering in the North. The King labour- 


ed as effectually, as he poſſibly could, to prevent 


the effects thereof. Nevertheleſs thoſe clouds 


are ſtill lowring, and give reaſon to fear that 


they may, this approaching ſpring, be produc- 
tive of ſome event capable of diſturbing the 
tranquillity of the North; unleſs the wiſdom of 
Divine Providence preſerves Europe from this 


diſaſter.— The extraordinary movements made 


in the dominions of ſome neighbouring powers, 


the armaments and Preparations carried on 


there, ſufficiently intimate, thoſe powers are 
filled with the ſame apprehenſions, as the King, 
in regard to the i interruption of the public tran- 
quillity.— It becomes the prudence of Sove- 


* reigns, when they foreſee events, which may, in 
their conſequences, influence the tranquillity of 
their dominions, and of their ſubjects, to take, 
— long. beforehand, the neceſſary precautions | 
E... againſt, a ſudden ſurprize,— Such then is the 


6c 


- + motiye, which, has made the King judge it ne- 


f Alluding to Ruſſia, Sweden, Denmark, and Auſtria, 


who all pretended to arm with the 3 views; 3 2008! to the ge 
Garation and meaſures of the French. | 


SC 3 dis ceſſary 
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AD. « ceſſary that he ſnould make lkewiſs diſpoſitions | 
1749 « for putting his army in a condition #6 att, in 
order to keep at a diſtance from his dominions 
5 all the unforeſeen dangers, that right regs 
„ the repoſe of his faithful ſubjects, &c. ? 
French France made ſo ſure of embroiling Great Bntain 
1 with a northern war, that, inſtead of complying 
iſlands, with the directions and obligations of che late 
treaty, which had delivered her from the power of 
our arms, her miniſters were encouraged to raiſe 
freſh difficulties, and to employ force to defeat the 
real intention of the conferences ſtipulated to be 
held by eommiffaries on the diſputable points not 
ſettled by treaty. For, before the day * of folemn 
thankſgiving for the peace, the nation was alarmed 
with the following act of hoſtility upon the iſlands, 

whoſe right had been ſubjected to the determina- 
tion of the ſaid commilſaries, 5 


7 5 


by. 


1 oy 2 * of the French 
. windward iſlands in America, of the 7th id 
December 1748, N. 8. | 


1 Vlarles de, Thebieres, de Levi, & Peſtel, de 
Gover- 1 Grimoard, Marquis of Caylus, Knight of 
* ihe order of St. John of Jeruſalem, and of the 
thereon, royal and military ortler of St. Lewis, Com- 
mander in Chief "of his Majeſty's ſhips, his Go- | 
vernor and Lieutenant General of the Wands of 

2 25 April 1749. 

b Only one month ſt days air th ging of th dh 

five reaty at Aix l. Che. — 


. de, ̃ . U . —U ĩͤ⁰⁵5, Ee ͤ ˙¹wL res on. * 
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Deſeada, Mary Galant, the Saints Dominico, St. 
Lucia, St. Vincent, Bequia, Canaouan, Cairioua- 


con, Grenade, and of all the iſlands and iſlets 
commonly called the Granadillos, Tobago, .. St. q 
Farfan St. Martin, . ad the Con- 


a2 £\.4 


Aman and. Oronogue. . 3 
The iſland of Topaco commonly 2 be os 


one of thoſe under our government, mdi/putably 


belonging to his Majeſty, and the property which 
he has in it having been authenticly acknowledged 
by treaties, and no Prince or ſoyercigo power 
whatever laid. any pretenſion to the ſovereignty, 


or dominion of the lame; has obliged us to give 


no credit to an information we have received, that 


a ſmall frigate, ſtiling herſelf: Engliſh, and autho- 
_ rized by certain pretended powers iſſued from the 
Governor of Barbadoes, ſhould have been about a 


month ſince at the ſaid iſland of Tobago; and 
there elandeſtinely ſtuck up to trees in different 
parts of the ſame a pretended proclamation, im- 


porting, that Mr. Greenville, Governor of Bar- 
badoes, who in the ſame proclamation calls him- 


ſelf, without any foundation, Governor of St. 


Lucia, Dominico, St. Vincent and Tobago, to- 


gether with all the iſlands, colonies, and planta- 


tions in America, commonly called or known by 
the name of the Caribbee iſlands. (which iſlands 


and plantations, nevertheleſs. indiſputably belong- 


ing to his Majeſty) had ordered the inhabitants of 
Tobago, who are all Jubjefts to his Maj elty, to 


0 


$5507 C4 1 quit 


28 
e Guardalupe, Grande and Petite Terre, wo 


1 Tn = GENERAL HIS TO ORT or 
A.D. quit the ſame in the ſpace of 30 days, giving | 
749. them to underſtand, that they muſt expect military 
execution in caſe of their non-compliance 3 the 
nature of fuch an act, and the terms, in which it 
is conceived, puts it out of all doubt that it could 
never have proceeded from the Governor of Bar- 
badoes, but is the work of ſome evil diſpoſed 
perſon, and determines us to wave the demanding 
any ſatisfaction from the pretended author of it, 
who in all probability had no hand i in * | 

Nevertheleſs, it being neceſſary to hinder any 
perſon, of what quality, condition, and nation 

Toever they may be, from falling into the ſnare 
laid for them: We declare to all the ſubjects of 
his Majeſty, who are ſettled upon the ſaid ifland 
of Tobago, as well whites, as Indians, Negroes, 
Mulattoes, Meſtees, and all others, that it may 
concern, that we will defend them againſt the 
attempts, that any nation, ſtrangers to us, may 
form againſt the ſaid iſland; and that we will ſend 
them ſuch a quantity of ammunition and provi- 

*Hons, as they may ſtand in need of. 

We prohibit their having any correſpondence or 
dealing with the neighbouring colonies, belonging 
either to the Engliſh, Dutch, or Danes; nor to 
ſuffer any of them to continue amongſt them ; or 
to permit their coming on ſhore in the ſaid ifland 
of Tobago, until ſuch time, as we ſhall have ſent 
a commanding officer with regular a: > for their 
rotection and defence. i 
It is our will, that theſe 8 be read, pub- 


iſland 
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illand of Tobago, that no 1 whatever 2 
Fa ky the ſame. 20 2 110 1625 


Given under our ſeal at arms, and tlie coun- | 
3 terſign | of our firſt Secretary at Martinico, ; 
_ the 7th 7 of December 1748. | | 


1 


L Marquis DE Cavzvs, 
By his Lordfig 8 . 1 
nn  Movger. 
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This ordinance- was ſupported: by two F rench Maintain- 


frigates, one of 40 guns, the other of 36. In 


the interim his Britannic Majeſty's ſhip, the Boſton 
of 20 guns, Captain Wheeler, arrived at the ſame 
place. * The French commander demanded his 
| buſineſs there, (which was for wood and water, 
aud to prevent the uſurpations of the French on 


that neutral iſland) and forbid him to ſend his boat 
on ſhore, or to give any diſturbance to the French 


ed by force. 


in that iſland; adding that they were ſurpriſed Mr. 


Greenville would take upon him to order any of 
the inhabitants to withdraw: from off that iſland, 


which belonged to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 


and that if they found him there again, they 
_ would repel him by force. At the ſame time 
the French, to prevent any pe erected a 
battery of ae Laps, and ne ant of 
qual force. 


The like hoſtilities began now. 4 to be: Prac- 
tiſed in Nova Scotia or Acadia, vhoſe limits were 


i Courlanders Bay, 
k Adyice from Barbadoes, dated 21 | January 1548-c 9. 
referred 
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A. D. referred to the deciſion of commiſſaries. Cape 

1 2749 Breton having been given back by the treaty to 
| Prance, the people of New England repreſented 
. the importance a and neceſſity of cultivating or co- 


Nova Sco- lonizing this country ſo effectually, by deſcribing 
its produce, capacious and ſafe harbours for ſhips 


of any burden, and ſhewing that by its ſituation, 
it might be made not only a barrier againſt all 
the ſchemes. and forces of the French in thoſe 
parts, for extending their tradez but a key to 
their fur- trade and cod - fiſhery, and to counteract 
any attempts made againſt our ſettlements on that 
coaſt, by the greateſt power France is able to equip 
| at Cape Breton ; that plans were formed, and his 
Ordered to Majeſty approved of one for the better peopling 
be ſettled. and ſettling the province of Nova-Scotia in Ame- 
| rica, and for extending and imptoving the abet 
n and eſtabliſhing a civil government. 
Amongſt other arguments to forward this roſo- 
Fadwhee lation of the Britiſn council, it was urged, That 
reaſons. the reſtoration of Louiſbourg might prove very 
fatal to us in another war, unleſs the government 
.could|be prevailed upon to ſettle and fortify Nova- 
Scotia, Which, as it would be a barrier to all our 
-narthern. provinces, and, as it miglit be made a 
check upon Louiſbourg and the French enoroach- 
ments in the fiſhery, would, in time, be of more 
ſervice to the nation, than half the colonies already 
ſettled. That it has a very large emtent of ſea- 
Coaſt, abounding with fine rivers,” Gt har- 


In council on 7 March 1749. O. S. 1 
bon, 
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outs, and is ſurrounded with ſuch fiſhing banks 
for cod and other fiſh, as are to be found in no 
other part of the world: That the ſoil is vaſtly 
prolific in all ſorts of herbage, grain and fruit, 
and abounds with excellent timber. That its 
trade, when properly ſettled, would be the greateſt 
ſeminary, we can have, for ſeamen ; and add a 
conſiderable weight to our commercial intereſts 
and preatly enrich his Majeſty's kingdoms; the 


climate being healthy and agreeable, perfectly 


adapted to the Engliſh conſtitutions ; that it would 


L want but little encouragement more than a proper | 


protection under the form of a civil. el 


ment, and a humane govemour. 


A. D. 


Tranſports were provided, and proper encou- A large 


.ragement offer'd to ſuch as would venture upon 


colony 
tranſported 


the ſettlement and cultivation of this colony; and thither. 


General Cornwallis was appointed their governour, 
With a ſufficient number of forces, and directions 
to fortify the country, and to affure the French, 


that ſhould be found within the limits of the 


Britiſh dominion, in that province, that they 


ſould be protected in "their ſettlements, on the 


fols condition of taking an -oath of fidelity to his 
Britannic Majeſty. The number of families, 


whith entered voluntarily for this colony were 
three thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty, and up- 
wards ; which failed from England in the begin- 
ning of May 1938; and arrived at the harbour of Their are 
Chebuctou, the place of their deſtination, to erect rival. 
fortifications and to build a regular town, ſur- 


rounded with a ſirong pallifade, on the ſhore of 
one 


28 
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Town of 
0 Hallifax, 
"i why ſo 
Wi called. 


Diſturbed 
by the 
French, 


Breton, and a company of rangers from Annapo- 


uſurpations, encroachments and hoſtilities z either 
were compelled by M. de la Corne, or they rejected 


of French and Indians, in their ; intereſt, ſeized 
upon a veſſel belonging to Boſton, in New Eng- 
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one of the moſt ſecure and commodious havens 
in the whole world, and ſituated about midway 
between cape Canſeau and cape Sable. Which 
town was named HALLITAx in honour of the 
noble Earl of 'that title, who then preſided over 
the board of trade and plantations, and had in a 
particular manner diſtinguiſhed his judgment and 
capacity in executing the plan, and his patriotic 
zeal in the remarkable diligence and trouble with 
which he cheriſh'd and eſtabliſh'd that infant co- 
lony ©. 

dhe upon the appearance of this power- 
ful body, reinforced with two regiments from Cape 


lis, the only fort at that time belonging to Great 
Britain, on the peninſula, the French ſettlers, who, 
in time of peace, had affected to call themſelves 
Neutrals; but, upon every diſpute between the 
two crowns, intrigued with the Indians, and join'd 
with their own countrymen in ſupport of their 


the protection of Great Britain, drove away 
wag cattle, burnt their houſes, wg withdrew to 
Fw ..-........- | 
This was follow'd by open hoſtilities. A party 1 


e 


land, Beazh, Maſter, at or near Canſeau ; and Cap- 


m The expence incurred this year, by the new colony of 
Nova-Scotia, appears by the eſtimates laid before > pony 
to exceed 76,0001. | 

tain 
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tain Donnel was attack*d at the head of the bay A. D. 
of Fundy, near Chebuctou: he was wounded, and 
had three of his men killed. Every day produced | 
freſh complaints' of the hoſtile behaviour of the 
French and Indians under their inffuence: which 
obliged the governor to employ force in his own Meaſures 
defence. | He detached 1000 regular forces under * 
the command of Major Lawrence, with four ſloops vernment. 
of war to Chignecto, to drive out the Indians, 
who had been engagd by the French to annoy the : 
| Engliſh ever ſince their firſt landing. Theſe In- 
dians mixed with the neutral French, to the num- 
ber of about 860, being entrenched behind ſtrong | 
banks and paliſadoes, made cannon proof, ob- 5 
ſtructed their landing. But Major Lawrence, at 
the head of a hundred choſen men, made a ſecond 
attempt about a mile and half from their en- 
trenchment ; where alſo the enemy detached'a ſuf- 
ficient party to receive him with their ſmall arms; 
but he landed in the midſt of their fire, without 
returning it, till his men had run up to their 
noſes; by which means a great number of the 
enemy were killed, before they had time to load 
again. The remains fled with great precipitation 
under the protection of a French commander, en- 
camped on the ground acroſs the river, and claim'd . 
by France . Major Lawrence deſired a parley 
with the French commander: in which he de- 
manded to know, why the French inhabitants 
had ſhake off their brow. pads the RY! of Sen 


1 * had built a fort here by 42 name of Beau ae, 
Shen Britain ** 
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A. D. Britain:” but could get no other anſwer than, he 
17439 had orders to defend that paſt 3 which be Was 

reſolved to obey. 

Thus the French were e! to Gras upon 
all Nova-Scotia, beyond the bay of Fundi, from 
the river Chignecto to the river St. John. But 
both their actions and intentions, in this province, 
will more fully appear in the memorial delivered 
to the French court by the Earl of Albemarle. 


Memorial 


| 1 f H E i le 


concerning 


. Plenipotentiary from his Majeſty of Great 

Britain; has orders from the King his maſter; 
dated Hanover the 26th of laſt month, to repre- 
ſent to the court of France, how much he is ſur- 
priſed at hearing the violent proceedings of the 
French in America, under the authority and di- 
rection of M. de la J annere, who has rr 
avowed them. 

M. Cornwallis, Governor of Nova - Scotia, has 

informed the Duke of Bedford, by a letter dated 
the iſt of May this year, that the French have 
taken poſſeſſion of all that part of Nova- Scotia 
beyond the bay of Fundi, from the river Chig- 
necto to that of St. John, e the firſt the 
limits of that province. 

They have reduced Beubaſſin to aſhes, and car- 
ried to the other ſide of the river the inhabitants 
wich their effects; compelled them to take up 
arms, and form'd them into companies; ſo that 

the Sieur La Corne, a French officer, has at that 
place, under his command, a body of 2500 men, 
NY made 


"HE: . — 


dians; © 5! 

The Sieur a 3 11 father Baan, 3 
mütter have made uſe of repeated and innu- 
merable promiſes and menaces, in order to per- 
ſuade all the een of the een to leave 


the country. 
The inhabitants Arche eng heir e 


of theſe proceedings; but the Sieurs La Corne 
and Loutre threaten them with a general maſſacre 
from the Indrans, if they remain in the province. 


They ſupport and protect openly the Indians, our 
declared enemies; who inliſt under the banners of 
France. They detain the King's ſubjects, his of- 
ficers and ſoldiers priſoners. They excite» the 
King's French ſubjects to rebellion, and thoſe, 


who remain loyal, they threaten with deſtruction. 


They ſend their Indian ſlaves all over the coy; 


where they are guilty of all forts of outrages. 


They have ſet fire to the town acknowledged 
by* themſelves to appertain- to his Britannic * 
jeſty. 

i Governor Cornwallis ſent | the Sieur raid 
Major of foot, with a detachment to Chignecto; 
where he arrived on the 20th of laſt April. They 
ſaw the French ſet fire to the ton of Chignecto, 
F rench colours planted on the ditches, and the 
Sieur De la Corne at the head of his detachment, 
braving Major Lawrence, and deelaring that he 
would defend, to whos laft, that ground as — 
ing to France. 


The 
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32 
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The Sieur De la Corne having ſent to deſire a 
conference with the Sieur Lawrence, the latter, 


accompanied by two captains of fbot, went to 
meet him, and demanded by whoſe orders he had 


thus come into his Britannie Majeſty's territories, 


and committed ſuch acts of violence. The Sieur 
De la Corne anſwer'd: it was by thoſe of M. De 
la Jonquiere, who had alſo commanded him to 
take poſſeſſion of Chippodi, John's river, Mamram, 
Cooke, Pitcordiack, and of all that country, as 

far as the river, which was on the right hand of 
Major Lawrence, as belonging to his moſt Chrif- 


tian Majeſty ; or, at leaſt, that he was to keep ⁵³ 


and defend it as ſuch, till ſuch time as the limits 
were ſettled by commilſaries i for that 


purpoſe. 
Though the — e had * his com- 


e! a detachment of regular troops, very little 
inferior to that commanded by Sieur De la Corne, 


he forebore committing any hoſtilities, in obedience 
to the King of Great Britain's orders for that pur- 


* 
The King cannot perſuade himſelf that theſe acts 


of violence have been committed with the know- 


ledge of the court of France, and..he is fo fully 
convinced of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's equity, 


and his deſire to maintain a good underſtanding 
between the two crowns, that he aſſures himſelf 
the moſt Chriſtian King will readily. ſhew his diſ- 
approbation of ſuck. conduct. 

Governor Cornwallis has never made, nor * 


N to make any ſettlements out of the limits 
of 


r LRT EA WA R 
df the 1 which the French before never A. D. 


pretended to belong to them: the King of Great 


Britain having had no intention in forming a ſet- 


tlement in his province of Nova Scotia, to en- 
croach on the rights of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
or to take foreible poſſeſſion of a country, of 
which the King had referred the riglit of property 
to the deciſion of commiſſaries appointed for that 
purpoſe, before it was poſſible for them to have 
met in order to n to the men the 


limits: 


The * ambaſſador 545 orders to de- 
mand;: that the conduct of M. de la Jonquiere be 
diſavowed, that poſitive orders be ſent to him im- 
mediately to withdraw his troops and the Indians 
under his authority, from the places which be- 
long to Great Britain; that amends be made for 


the acts of violence which have been committed, 


and the damages which the King's ſubjects have 


ſuffered: And his Majeſty is perſuaded that the 
court of France will make no difficulty, to give 
the under- written Ambaſſador a duplicate of the 
orders, which will be ſent to the governor of Ca- 


nada, that he may tranſmit them to his court. 


Done at Compeigne the 5th of July 1750. 
Sign'd ALBEMARLE, 


The Marquis of Puyſieulx anſwered this me- 


morial, by a letter to the Earl of Albemarle, 


dated the 23d of wy 1780 in che form follow- 


WY e 
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SIR, 
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ern, | 

T- I N the memorial, ahh your excellericy hap 
The an- 
fwer by be given me concerning: the complaints of M. 
qourt of Cornwallis, - Governor of Acadia, are contained 


many facts, ſo contrary to the equity of his Ma- 
jeſty, the inſtructions of M. De la Jonquiere, 


and that, if they are found to be ſuch, as they are 


repreſented, the King will take care juſtice ſhall 
be done to his Britannic Majeſty's fubjeQs, and 


will give ſuch. freſh orders, as will prevent the riſe 


of any diſpute of what kind ſoever between the 
two nations, his Majeſty. being thoroughly per- 
ſuaded his Britannic Majeſty will give, on his _ 
orders to the ſame purpoſe. 

Give me leave, Sir, to tell you, I covinglds pre- 
Allee upon to believe, but that the facts are expo- 
fed with too much exaggeration, and from my know- 


ledge of M. de la Jonquiere's prudence, and the in- 


ſtructions which he has, I am ſorry M. Cornwallis has 
not applied for redreſs, before he had made com- 
plaints to his court. I ſent your memorial, as ſoon as 
Treceiv*dit, to M. Rouille, and defir'd he would take 
the proper ſteps, to be inform'd in a ſpeedy and pre- 
ciſe manner, of what has paſſed at Canada, ſo as 
I may be enabled to give your excellency a more 
politive anſwer. I have the honour to be, &c. 


Sign'd PUYSIEULX. 


. Soon after the French miniſtry gave the Earl of 
Albemarle a letter, wrote by M. Rouille to M. De 
la Jonquiere, in which he was deſired to forbear 
hoſtilities upon the I of England; which 

| entirely 
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to keep Great Britain inactive, and to gain time 
to execute their on perſidious ſchemes. For M. 
Cornwallis was not properly reinforced, to drive 
the French from heir encroachments, and they 
kept their ground, and continued their hoſtilities, 
till the year 1755. when they were driven out * 
the Ne England troops. 


eaſily, to be gathered from this evaſive anſwer. 


French miniſtry delivered a memorial to: Lord Al- 
bemarle 3 by way ef confutation of that delivered 
on the part of his Britannic Majeſty; in which 
counter memorial they deny moſt of tlie facts laid 
to the charge of their governor and officets in Ca- 
nada and Acadia; and ſpeak of the limits of the 


manner. 165 


war to the limits of Nova Scotia or Acadia. This 
was only the fagg end of their grand American 


country were found to increaſe in proportion to 
their power and trade in the Weſt Indies: and 
they were as fully fatisfied, that their ſugar 
iſlands could not be ſupported, with the deſirable 


proviſions, lumber and other neceſſaries from the 
plantations, under the dominion of Franee in 
North America. Such is the natural connection 
of thoſe two parts of the new world; which puts 
D 2 our 


The French inſincerity on this . is very | 


But on the -+5th of September following the 


province of Nova Scotia in the malt ane | 


advantage, unleſs they could be ſupplied with 


3s 


the a A D. 
entirely anſwered the: ends of the court a6 Bron nce, — 


The "I did not . doh operations of othe pe- 


rations of 
8 the French 
court in 
| North A 
icheme. The ſtrength arid riches of their mother merica. 
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AD. our enemies upon meaſures to procure thoſe con- 
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venienees by intrigue, breach* of faith, miſinter- 
pretation of treaties, unjuſt claims, uſurpations 
and eneroachments in times of peace, which they 
could not obtain by treaty, or by force and arms. 
T hey purſued this plan, for many years, by ereCt- 


ing a cordon of forts and garriſons on our back 


ſettlements, from the bay of Fundy, in Nova 'Sco- 
tia, to fort du Queſne, on the confines of Virginia: 
and, when they diſcover'd the” inattention' of the 
Engliſh miniſtry towards thofe eneroachments, ar 


the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, they immediately 


prepared to carry on their approaches towards the 
ſea; ſtrengthen'd and increas'd their fortifications; 
augmented their forces on the continent, and pro- 
ceeded in every other manner, as people deter- 
min'd to carry their point by ſurpriſe; as thoſe 
regions on the ſouth of the bay of St. Lawrence 
did not * fall under the article of diſputable points 


"2 to be decided by commiſſaries: tho' the ſeveral 
1 ><} provinces under the Britiſh dominion had, from 
time to time, remonſtrated to their court, in the 
+ ſtrongeſt terms, againſt the French practices amongſt 
our Indian allies, uae theie Eerste on our 


territories. 


Theſe new dend, to Gonfitth us in 4 belief of 


their ſincerity, not only took theſe: early ſteps to 
eſtabliſn their own trade and intereſt upon more 
certain grounds, than the faith and courteſy of 
their neighbours ; but they glanced at every ob- 


Jed, which appeared in favour of Great Britain, 


es See 1 5th article of the treaty of Utrecht. 
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to render it abortive, and to n. then ves of X. D. 


| A. 
our miſcarriages. Fan e a Sui er 
Immediately upon the — of * peace, Parlia- 

mentary 


the miniſtry attempted to efface ſome of the po- MennY.. 
pular diſlike, they had incurr'd thereby, with cer concerning 
tain parliamentary regulations for the improve- trade. 
ment of commerce. Amongſt theſe was the 
monopoly of our African trade to the coaſt of 
Guinea; by which our plantations and ſugar 
iſlands are ſupplied with negroes; and a very ex- 
tenſive traffic is carried on for Britiſh manufactures. 
This monopoly, in the Afriean company, was be- 
come extremely obnoxious to the nation in ge- 
neral; but more particularly to the merchants ad- _ _ 
venturers in thoſe ſeas; who having made their | 
allegations good before parliament, the trade was 
made free and open, and the protection of that 
— and trade was committed to the crown. 
The benefits of theſe national reſolutions ariſing The 

to our ſugar iſlands, plantations and manufactures 8 
could not eſcape the envy of the French. They een. . 

| look'd upon this parliamentary act to be intended — 
for the ſupport of an excluſive right to the trade 
of Guinea, to which the French could pretend no 
claim by right of diſcovery: but now inſiſt upon 
a ſhare, under the ſole argument, that as the ſea 
is free, they have a right to trade on that coafk, 
as well as the Engliſh. M. Durand was ſent to Wan 
London from Paris on this errand, to try what fe get it 

might be done by 1 intrigue and bold aſſertions: land, "WM 

And in the mean time the French court encouraged: 


their merchants to fit out ſhipping for the African 
12 37 | D 3 | and 
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A. D. and Guinea trade, with promiſes to ſupport Then 
175% with ſufficient force againſt the Engliſh? 
Thus France was covering her hoſtile drvhans 
under the proſpect of a fallacious peace, and pre- 
paring to act with vigour, could Great Britain be 
lulled aſleep in an inſidious ſecurity, or chain'd 
down to the continent of Europe, by the part ſne 

od | would be obliged to take in the quarrels of the 
wy | northern and German powers, could their * 
= | be, in any wiſe, blown up into a ſtorm. 
Remon The affair of Tobago, and the like iifforpations 
_ | — on St. Lucia, and the other neutral iſlands, were 


from Ame- 


8 | — — repreſented by the Governor, &c. of Barbadoes to 
| behaviour. our court 2. The Governor of the infant colony 

| of Nova Scotia tranſmitted his complaints of the 

hoſtile obſtructions thrown in the way, by the 

French, to the peaceable ſettling of that province. 

And ſuch remonſtrances were ſent from the other 

eolanies in North America, as repreſented the im- 

minent danger, to which they were expoſed, from 

the continual encroachments of the French. 

= The Britiſh court tranſmitted theſe accounts to 


ed to Paris. the Earl of Albemarle, their ambaflador at Ne, 


i 


8 XY 


. MW oo 2 2 


2 


' Þ The French ſent twelve merchant tips under convoy 
af two men of war, to the coaſt of Guinea, on which were 
embarked 250 pieces of cannon, and a large quantity of am- 
munition and proviſions, to eſtabliſh _ &c. in thoſe 
arts. 

c + Having firſt tried to bring the Marquis as Caylus to rea- 
ſon, by ſending the Cheſterfield and Richmond men of war, 

- and Speedwell ſloop, to . him from: fuck, proceedings, 
but without effect. 
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with proper inſtructions on the reſpective heads of A. D. 


complaint againſt thoſe acts of violence; ſo con - 


trary to the letter and tenor of the late treaty, and 
to the conduct of Great Britain. And by this 


time the ſtorm, which had ſeemed gathering in the 


North, on which depended the final reſolu- 
tion of the French miniſtry, in regard to the mea» 
ſures they were to keep with Great Britain, being 
blown over, or rather prevented:by the vigilance, 


activity and ſtrength of the King of Pruſſia, whoſe 


deſtruction appears to have been threatened by a 
treaty figned, about. this time, between Vienna © 
and Peterſburg ; though the Czarina's intermed- 
ling with the ſucceſſion of Sweden, and its form of 
government was the public pretence for ſo many 
armaments ; they took the ſhorteſt way to excul- 
pate themſelves to our Ambaſſador, by abſolutely 


1750. 


diſavowing the proceedings, of their Governor pigvowed 
Caylus, on Tobago, &c. and of their Command- by France. 


er in Acadia; and further the French miniſtry 
promiſed, that, if it ſhould be proved that any 
thing of ſuch a nature was in agitation, immedi- 
ate orders ſhould be given to put a ſtop thereunto. 
And in order to induce a belief of their ſincerity 
in this declaration, they indirectly accuſed the 


Governor of Barbadoes's account of fiction or 


miſrepreſentation, by aſſuring our miniſter, that 
no body had been ſent to Tabags from Mar- 


2 Importing, that if dn. power ſhall be attacked in 
any part of 1 Its dominions, by 98 or infidels, the wore 


ego „% 


terms ſtipulated in the arent. 
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A. D. and Guinea trade, with promiſes to upon them 
175% with ſufficient force againſt the Engliſn . 
Thus France was covering her hoſtile — 
under the proſpect of a fallacious peace, and pre- 
| paring to act with vigour, could Great Britain be 
lulled aſleep in an inſidious ſecurity, or chain'd 
down to the continent of Europe, by the part ſhe 
would be obliged to take in the quarrels of the 
northern and German powers, could their 2 
| be, in any wiſe, blown up into a ſtorm.” : 
Remon- The affair of Tobago, and the like uſurpations 
— on St. Lucia, and the other neutral iſlands, were 
— repreſented by the Governor, &c. of Barbadoes to 
behaviour. Our court 2. The Governor of the infant colony 
of Nova Scotia tranſmitted his camplaints of the 
hoſtile obſtructions thrown in the way, by the 
French, to the peaceable ſettling of that province. 
And ſuch remonſtrances were ſent from the other 
eolonies in North America, as repreſented the im- 
minent danger, to which they were. expoſed, from 
the continual encroachments of the French. 
Tranſmit. The Britiſh court tranſmitted theſe accounts to 
ed to Paris. the Earl of Albemarle, their ambaſſador at Paris, 
» The French ſent twelve merchant ſhips, under convoy 
af two men of war, to the coaſt of Guinea, on which were 


embar ked 2 10 pieces of Cannon, and a large quantity of am- 
munition and proviſions, to eftabliſh ”—_ &c. in thoſe 


arts. 
x 4 Having firſt tried to bring the Marquis ae Caylus to rea- 
ſon, by ſending the Cheſterfield and Richmond men of war, 
and Speedwell ſloop, to r him from ſuch proceedings, 
but without effect. 


with 
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with proper inſtuctions on the reſpective heads of A. 5. 
complaint againſt thoſe acts of violence; ſo con- * 
trary to the letter and tenor of the late treaty, and 
to the conduct of Great Britain. And by this 
time the ſtorm, which had ſeemed gathering in the 
North, on which depended the final reſolu - 
tion of the French miniſtry, in regard to the mea- 
ſures they were to keep with Great Britain, being 
blown over, or rather prevented by the vigilance, 
activity and ſtrength of the King of Pruſſia, whoſe 
= deſtruction appears to have been threatened by a 
= treaty ſigned, about this time, between Vienna 
and Peterſburg ; though the Czarina's intermed- 
ling with the ſucceſſion of Sweden, and its form of 
government was the public pretence for ſo many 
armaments ; they took the ſhorteſt way to excul- 
pate themſelves to our Ambaſſador, by abſolutely 
diſavowing the proceedings, of their Governor pigvowed 
Caylus, on Tobago, &c. and of their Command- Þy France. 
er in Acadia; and further the French miniſtry 
promiſed, that, if it ſhould be proved that any 
thing of ſuch a nature was in agitation, immedi- 
ate orders ſhould be given to put a ſtop thereunto. 
And in order to induce a belief of their ſincerity 
in this declaration, they indirectly accuſed the 
Governor of Barbadoes's account of fiction or 
miſrepreſentation, by aſſuring our miniſter, that 
no body had been ſent to Tobago from Mar- 


* Importing, that if either power ſhall be attacked in 
any part of its dominions, by chriſtians, or infidels, the other 
mall immediately march 50,000 auxiliarie 


ies according to the 
terms ſtipulated in the convention. 


: D 4 tinico; 
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A. P. tinico; and that they were well informed, that 

the battery complained of, and the two ſhips of 

war, which were upon the. coaſt; ta defend the 
entry, were the ſole work and property of certain 

Privateers, lately put out of commiſſion; and that 

16 meaſures ſnould be taken to Pn ban. and to 

| prevent the like for the. future. 

de — Nevertheleſs the Marquis de Caylus inet 

tg grounds of to keep poſſeſſion and to fortify Tobago, in the 

complaint. ſtrongeſt manner, and with the utmoſt diligence. 

For, by advices from Barbadoes, dated July the 

24th 1749, it appears, that ſeveral families were 

then tranſporting themſelves and effects from Mar- 

tinico, and that the French Governor had declar- 

ed, he would not give it up. And when Commo- 

dore Holbourne, with the Roſe Captain Bladwell, 

and the Jamaica floop Captain Galbreath ſailed to 

Martinico, with the King of France's orders, as 

delivered to our Ambaſſador at Paris, to be for- 

warded by the Britiſh miniſtry, by the way of Bar- 

badoes, to M. Caylus, for the immediate evacu- 

ation of the iſlands of St. Lucia, Dominico, St. 

Vincent and Tobago, and appeared with thoſe diſ- 

patches on the coaſt of that iſland; a baat was 

-ſent off, to farbid their landing. Whereupon the 

Commodore ſent his diſpatches aſhore by his ſecre- 

tary and Captain Bladwell, charging them to en- 

quire the reaſon, why they were not permitted to 

land ? To which the commanding officer, that 

ated upon the occaſion, anſwered, that it was b 

the order of M. Caylus, who was repreſented to be 

a bore comm diſtance „ his place of reſidence, 

5 5 at 
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at that e and that the Commodore ſhould 4. D. 
have a final anſwer in twelve hours. But this * 
vas only a fineſſe in the Governor to gain time: 
For M. Caylus was really upon the ſpot: who, 
after ſome conſultation, ſent orders for the Engliſh 
Mips of war to depart from that coaſt, he [M, 
Caylus] having no orders from his maſter about 
evacuations, 
Commodore Holbourne Wann and ordereg 
the Taviſtock to call by the way at the iſland of St. 
Lucia; where alſo the Captain had the mortifica- 
tion to ſee the Britiſh flag inſulted with a command 
from the French to depart in twelve hours: 
which he was obliged to obey, Such was the good 
faith of our new friends. | 
MN. Caylus, having thus eluded the * of 
his court, tranſmitted by the way of England: 


but ſatisfied, that, if an expedient could not be 


ſoon deviſed, in favour of his maſter's pretenſions, 

he ſhould be obliged to comply with a repetition 

of the late orders, had recourſe to a treaty of ac- 
commodation, by which he endeavoured to draw 

the Governor of Barbadoes into a direct acknow- N. de Cay- 
ledgment of the F rench King's equal right and . 
title to that iſland of Tobago, with his Britannic — 


Majeſty, by a clauſe importing, © That the Kings ceſſion pre- 


tc of Great Britain and France, ſhall entirely pre- Is — 
<6 ſerve their reſpective pretenſions to this iſland, = 4 
« Kc.“ By which Great Britain would have been and title. 
miſled into a conceſſion of a right claimed by the 

French to that .iſland, and given the conferences 

of their commiſſaries greater weight in that caſe, 


than 


9 ——U—U— we 
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A-D. chan all the proofs drawn from hiſtory and treaties, WW < 
and furniſh'd them with a plaitfible pretence at any f 
time to ſeize upon that iſland, ſhould nothing be Y 3 
concluded by the commiſfaries. However, though 4 8 
the deception was feen through, this negociation * 
ſo far anſwered the purpoſes of the French, as to . Y 
procraſtinate and puzzle, as much as poſſible, in f. 
expectation of a more favourable opportunity, or ü t 
to gain ſome advantage by equivocal, or unguard- = ” 
ed expreſſions. | = 
| | During this negociation another incident hap- A 4 
= pened, which was the death of M. Caylus, to' 6 © 
| drive off the evacuation. For, advices from Bar- 01 
badoes of the 24 June following relate, That = 
not only Caylus, but his ſucceſſor M. Point Sable Je 
was alſo dead, without taking one ſtep to evacu- ad 
ate the iſlands ; and that the French continued to di 
clear the lands in Tobago, and to complete their * 
ſettlements with negroes, and every neceſſary for . 
people determined to maintain their footing. 1 
The inclination of the French court for the 50 
neutral iſlands put them upon another expedient, on 
when they had ſpun their thread of negociation, ho 
as long as it would bear, at Martivico. A demand "_ 
of ſatisfaction for an infult prerended to be com- th 
mitted upon the Galathea, a French frigate, by 
the Governor of Nevis, was thrown in the way, : 
and magnified in ſuch a manner, as to make it a - 
ſufficient remora to the above mentioned evacua- Ge 
i Wong. ' wa: 
The belwvidus of the F rench in regard to Nova — 


Scotia was equally as trifling, inſincere and falla- 
cious. 
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cious. The Britiſh court. backed their remon- A. D. 


ſtrances with the moſt authentic and unconteſtable 
proofs of their King's title to Acadia within its 
ancient limits. The French temporized; it was 
not yet a time to renew the war. They endea- 
voured to ſtop the preſent clamour with ſtrong aſ- 
ſurances of preventing the like to come. But, 
theſe promiſes and orders were made and executed 
with juſt as litthe ſincerity and punctuality, as thoſe 


1750. 


relative to the neutral iNands. Inſtead of laying Th. 


down their arms and withdrawing from their en- French | 


croachments, the French built a fort on the neck thats hoſti- 
ities in 


of the Peninſula called Bay Verte, another on the Nova Sco-] 


* 1 a : E * 3 by 
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north of Bay Fundy, and a third on the river St. 
John, within the limits of Nova Scotia; and 


5 | added both force and treachery to diſturb and to 


diſcourage the new ſettlers in that province. 


For, Captain Bartlo reconoitring the country about 
Chiconecto, with a party of Rangers, fell into an 


ambuſh of French Indians, who killed him, took 


an enſign, and alſo took, and killed, 1 3 private 
men; and then joined Monſ. Le Corne, who 


hoiſted the French flag on the other fide of the 
river, and declared he had orders to defend all to 
the northward, as the e of the F. * 


The Lords of trade and Sa produced an act 


whereby it appeared that all the Indian Chiefs within the 


Whole extent of Acadia, took an oath of fidelity to King 
George I. in 1725, agreeable to the treaty of Utrecht, which 
was tranſmitted with the remonſtrances againſt the French en- 
croachments, to the Earl of — for che e of the 
French court. 


| Se; ' Kiog. 
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44 TRE GENERAL HISTORY or 
A. P. King. Captain Cobb, who commanded a ſloop 


Tread. in the public ſervice, hovering off St. John's in 
— _ Nova Scotia, had alſo like to have fallen a facri- 
wards Cap- fice to thoſe ſame people. The French decoyed him 
rein Cobb. aſhore under a friendly pretence. But he was preſent - 
ly ſurrounded, and made a priſoner by a band of In- 

dians, who threatned to kill him. In the mean 

time a French officer, going aboard, attempted to 

get poſſeſſion of the floop by way. of ſecurity or 
ranſom for the Captain's life; which fo exaſperat- 

ed the mate, or Lieutenant, that he declared his 
reſolution to defend the floop ; and further, that 

he would hang him, meaning the French officer, 

as a treacherous villain, if Captain Cobb was not 
immediately releaſed, and ſent on board : whach 

had its deſired effect. : 

Ignorance , As for their other encroachments and ufurpa- 
3 tions, our miniſtry were ſo deficient in their knaw- 


tiſh m—-y 
concerning [edge concerning the juſt limits of the -Brinlh 


ef Nad provinces on the ſouth of St. Lawrence's, and 
Amen. for many years ſo regardleſs of their ſecurity and 
protection; and the French ſo artful in their 
deſcriptions, - and pertinacious in their claims, 
that they paſſed almoſt unnoticed, till the Ohio 
company rquſed them from that American lethar- 
gy: which had for many ny ſeized _ oh 
Britiſn cabinet. | 
Ohio com- The merchants eee in 1 company; 
pany * ſeconded the remonſtrances of the provincials ſq 
inform warmly, that the miniſtry began ſeriouſly to ſet 
men: ohout; the means to ſettle the differences left un- 
decided by the definitive treaty, and to enquire 
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into "the nature and reality of the' French encroach- A. D. 
ments, eſpecially on the banks of the Ohio. Of Nen 
which we may look upon the following act of 
hoſtility committed by the Governor of Canada, 

and the nee ur to be full evi⸗ 


dence. 


In the year 1950; the Matguis de la Jonquiere, Hoſtilities 
Oven of Canada, ſent ſeveral detachments of _ Fr oo 


troops, not only to Acadia or Nova Scotia, but on * 
10. 
to the country upon the Ohio; where they ſeized 


| four Engliſh traders, confiſcated their goods, and 


ſent them by the way of Quebec to Rochelle in 
Old France, where they were caſt into the com- 
mon goal. Theſe priſoners having found*means 
to repreſent their caſe and ſi tuation to Lord Albe- 
marle then at Paris, his Lordſhip tranſmitted the 
fame to Lord Holderneſſe, Secretary of "on; at 


London, in the manner following: mee q 
105 Hi Hift yer od 2D5joit le 
LS, 3 mY % 10 * N. Pri. March =y 2752. . 


n = ouſt: acquaint your Lordſhip, that in the LordAlbe- 
month of November aft, I received a let. warleslet- 


ter con- 


ter from three perſons, ſigning themſelves, John cating 
three Eng- 
Patton, Luke Irwin and Thomas Bourke; repre- lim * 


ſenting to me, that they were Engliſhmen, who on _ 
had been brought to Rochelle, and put into pri- Ohio. 
ſon there, from whence they wrote; z having been 


taken by the French ſubjects, who ſeized their : 


effects, as they were trading with the Englith and 


other Indians on -the Ohio, and carried prifoners 
to Quebec; from whence' they have been ſent 


— 


over to Rochelle; where they were hardly uſed. 


Upon 


— 


46 


A. D. 
1750. 


Another 


letter on 
the ſame 


account. 


have. 
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Upon this information I applied to M. St: Con- 
teſt, and gave him a note of it, claiming them as 
the King's ſubjects, and demanding their liberty, 
and the reſtitution of their effects, that had 1 


unjuſtly taken from them. 


Theſe three perſons, I find by che paper your 


Lordſhip: has ſent me, are of the number of thoſe 
demanded of the French by Mr. Clinton, and 


named in M. de la Jonquiere's letter. I have 


wrote to a merchant at Rochelle to enquire after 


them, and to ſupply. them with money, to make 
their journey hither, if they are not gone; that I 
may receive from them all the informations neceſ- 
ſary, on my ſeeing M. St. Conteſt next Tueſday. 


1 will repreſent the caſe to him, in obedience to 


his Majeſty's commands, that la Jonquiere may 
poſitive orders to deſiſt from the unjuſtifiable 
proceedings complained of; to releaſe any of his 
Majeſty's ſubjects he may ſtill detain in priſon, 
and to make ample reſtitution of their effects. 
And I ſhall take care to ſhew him the abſolute ne. 
ceſſity of ſending inſtructions to their ſeveral 


Governors, not to n . ah 1 


ments for the future. 


Accordingly Lord ibewedn, by a letter dated 
the 8th of March, further writes to Lord Hol- 
derneſſe, That he had ſeen M. Rouille, deli- 


vered to him a note of the ſeveral complaints he 


had orders to make againſt M. de la Jonquiere's 
conduct, and told him, in general, the contents 
of it; inſiſting, for the preſervation. of a good 
under- 
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underſtanding between the two crowns, 
neceſſity of ſending ſuch poſitive orders to all - 
their governors, as might effectually prevent, for 
the future, any ſuch encroachments on his Ma- 
jeſty's territories, and committing ſuch violence 
on his ſubjects, as had been done in time: paſt; 
adding to this remonſtranee, that he hoped, they 
would be taken into conſideration quickly, that 
he might be able to give him an anſwer next 
week, or as ſoon afterwards as he poſſibly could. 
That M. Rouille had promiſed to uſe his beſt en- M. Rouille 

= deavours for that purpoſe ; and aſſured him that Pedrefs. 
it was the intention of the court of France. to 

W prevent any diſputes ariſing that might tend to 

alter the preſent correſpondence between the two 

nations, and it might be depended upon that ſuch 

orders ſhould be ſent to their Governors accord : 

ingly? ©: e 

At the 400 time Lord Albemarle mentioned 

this affair to M. Rauille his Lordſhip delivered 4 
him a memorial, which among other things, vom - Lord Al- | 
plained, ** Of the French encroachments on the — 

Ohio, and demanded that the moſt expreſs orders 

ſhould be ſent to M. de la Jonquiere to deſiſt from 
his unjuſt proceedings, and in particular to cauſe 

the fort, which they had undertaken to build an 

the river Niagara, to be immediately razed, and 

the French and others in their alliance, who may 

happen to be there, to retire forthwith ; as like- 

wiſe to ſet the ſix Engliſhmen, whom they had 

made priſoners at liberty, and to make them am- 

ple ſatisfaction for the wrongs and lofſes they 

| have 
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A. D. have ſuffered; and laſtly, that the perſons who 
* have committed theſe exceſſes, be puniſhed- in 
ſuch a manner as might ſerve for an example to 

thoſe, who ſhould venture on any like attempt.“ 
Though theſe remonſtrances and ebmplant 
were founded upon the moſt notorious acts of hof. 
tility; they produced no other effect than the re- 
Jeaſe of the 3 priſoners at Rochelle. No reſtitution; 
nor reparation of damages was ever made, or in- 
tended by France for the loſſes ſuſtained by the 
Britiſh ſubjects. And the French court were ſo 
far from calling Jonquiere to an account, or re- 
ſtraining him from purſuing his encroachments, 

that he was encouraged to complete the uſurpa- 

tions he had begun on the back of all our provinces 

in North America: for he had prepared a conſi- 

derable army for that ſervice, and was, when 

death prevented him in March 1732, to execute 
his intentions for that purpoſe : and it might have 
convinced the Britiſh miniſtry of the inſinceriry Bl *© 

of the court of France in all their anſwers to our 
grievances, that the blame did not reſt upon M. 
de la Jonquiere; for, his ſucceſſor M. du Queſne 

was immediately diſpatched with the ſame inſtruc- 


"ad. U 1 e 


pu aw ws 


irs ha mas ths os 


Lions; and did not abate, in the leaſt, the diligence; IS 
with which his predeceſſor had ſpread the terror of rf 
the French power in that vaſt: continent; and car- | n 

ried their encroachments every day further and 2 
further; confiding in their ſucceſs: of GeeetvIDg g [| 


| the Britiſh court with fair promiſes: . 
Commulſta-" Commiſſaries were appointed, and ſent fo 
_ id | \Paris well inſtructed and provided with irrefra- ty 
pointe : 
4 gable 


gable proofs of his is Britinnie Aajeſip' _ and A D. 
title to the diſputable articles, »referred' to their 75” 


to ſettle 
cognizance and determination by the definitive — dre, 


treaty z the Lords of trade and plantations hav- 


ing ſearched every treaty and record, bath on the 


part of England and France, that could be pre- 

duced equitably. in that debate, — 
France, which never intended to terminate an How re- 

affair, in which they were fure to be worſted, had liſhed by 


France. 


avoided, as much as poſſible, this appointment; 


and received the Engliſh commiſſaries with ſo 


much coolneſs and backmearguelss. a as pram op 

happy iſſue to their conferences. 1 * -. 
William Shirley and William Mildmay, 
opened their commiſſion at Paris, 4 anghe 2x of dy 2 

September 1750, with a memorial reciting the commiiſſs 

twelfth; article of the treaty of peace concluded 

at Utrecht, the 11th of April 17133 Whereby 

the moſt Chriſtian King agreed, amongſt other 

« particulars, to yield and make over by ſolemn 

66 and authentic letters, or inſtruments, all Nova 

6 Scotia or Acadia, With its ancient boundaries; 3 

& as alſo the city of Port Royal, now called An- 


8 napolis Royal, and all other things in thaſe 


parts, which depend on the ſaid lands, &c. I 


And that in conformity to this treaty, the ſaid 


moſt Chriſtian King by bis letters and authentic 
acts, ſigned with his own hand at Marli, dated in 


the month of May 1713, did yield up for ever 
to the ſaid late Queen of Great. Britain, che 


- faid country of Nova Scotia or Acadia, in its 


entire, conformable to its ancient limits, as alſo 


on. I. E 1 
2 
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4 D. the city of Port Royal, now called Annapolis 
_ „ Royal; and generally all that depends on the 
“fad lands, &c; to be poſſeſſed for the future in 
full ſovereignty and propriety, with' all the 
$6; rights acquired by him the faid King, and his 

<< ſubjects,” by treaty or otherwiſe, by the ſaid 

* Queen, and the crown of Great Britain, mak- 

V ing over to her, to this effect; full 4 entire 
a «© poſſeſſion for ever.“ (97 e HALL 
Then the ſaid bochcilläties declared wiiat choſe 


limits are, which they demanded on the part of 
Great Britain, as the true boundaries of the ſaid 


Bounds of 
Nova Sco- 
tia or Aca- 
dia de- 

manded b 


his Brita, territories of Nova Scotia or Acadia, in its entire, 


— conformable to its antient limits; namely On 
* the weſt towards New England, by the river 

1 Penobſcot, alias Pentagoet, bepeuirüntg at its en- 
trance and from thence drawing a ſtraight line 
* northward to the river St. . Wrenee⸗ or the 


« great 1 river of Canada, On the north by the 


<« 'faid river of St. Lawrence, going along the 
<« ſouth fide of it to Cape Roſiers, ſituated 7 at its 


<< entrance. To the eaſt by the great gulph of 


bo St. Lawrence, from the {aid Cape Roſiers, 
running fouth-eaſtwards by the iſlands of Ba- 
« calao or Cape Breton, leaving theſe iſlands at 
the right; and the gulph of St. Lawrence and 
-< Newfoundland, with the” iflands belonging 


* thereto, on the left, unto the Cape or Promon- 


* tory called Cape Breton. And to the ſouth by 
< the great Atlantic ocean, drawing to the ſouth- 
-« weſt from the ſaid Cape Breton, by the Cape 


66 Sable, taking inthe iſland of that name, round 
al 5 — about 
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« about the bay of Fundi, which goes up eaſtward 4 D. 
1750. 
© to the country, at the entrance of the river Pe- | 
ec nobſcot; alias Pentagoet. “ 

Theſe were the limits, which whey offer'd. to 
prove were the ancient boundaries intended by the 
treaty above-mention'd: And agreeable thereto 
the Britiſh: commiſſaries demanded all the lands, 
continents; iſlands, bays, coaſts, rivers and places; 
compriſed within the ſaid limits, or dependant on 
the ſaid Nova Scotia or Acadia, bounded as above, 
with the ſovereignty, &c. which the Chriſtian 
King, &c. ever had in the ſaid lands, &c. as be- 
longing to the crown of Great Britain, by virtue 
of the twelfth article of the treaty of Utrecht, 1 
without reſervation or diminution; including alſo 
the lands or territories weſtward, between the ri - 
vers Penobſcot and Kennebequi, which the French 
had pretended, at divers times, to be a part of the 
ſaid Acadia; tho? the faid lands did . * 
to the crown of Great Britain. - 

Then the commiſſaries concluded with a de- 
mand, That neceſſary orders ſhould be diſpatched 
for the due execution of the ſaid twelfth article of 
the treaty of Utrecht, agreeable to the true inten- 
tiog and ſpirit of the ſame, as alſo for the with- 
drawing of all the eſtabliſhments made by the ſub- 
jects of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, if any there 
miglit'be within the limits, as above *. 

On the part of France were appointed La Gal- Commiffa- 


lifoniere and De Silhouoree, who by a reſcript of on _ the 


vB 10 France, 
t See the ial of the Engliſh and French commiſſa- _ an- 


nie, 45. vol. I. p. 3, &c. 
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A. D. the ſaum date pretended. and affirm'd, That by 
7. eeding Annapolis Royal, diſtinctly by itſelf, it ap- 
pears not to have been compriſed within the an- 
cient limits of Acadia, according to the moſt an- 
cient deſcriptions of the country, and conſequently, 
that the ancient Acadia made but a part of the 
peninſula ſo called. That the ifland of Cariſcau 
being ſituated in one of the embouchures of the 
gulph of St. Lawrence, could not be ceded by his 
Chriſtian Majeſty, as part of Acadia: And that 
nothing had been altered by the treaty of Utrecht, 
in regard to the limits between New France and 
New England, from what they were before that 
Limits of Weaty. And by another memorial theſe French 
—_— = negociators fix the ancient limits of Acadia, from 
cording to the extremity of la Baye-frangoiſe, depuis le Cap 
the French de Sainte-Marie, or le Cap Fourchu, then along 
the coaſt as far as Cap Canſeau . 


The na- 
te of the to deſcend to particulars, and on the eleventh of 


proofs for 


the King January 1751, they deliver'd a very long memo- 


of Great tial concerning the limits of Nova Scotia or 
claim. Acadia, to evince the truth of thoſe limits, de- 
A. D. ſcribed, and demanded, by them, in their memo- 
751. rial of the 2 1ſt of September laſt, and to demon- 
ſtrate his Britannic Majeſty's juſt title to all the 

lands, &c. comprehended within them, by au- 

thentic facts and concluſive evidence; they being 

able to ſupport every part of their claim, not 

only from ſeveral declarations and acts of ſtate, 

on the part of the crown of France; but alſo, 


u bid. p. 10, "x Ibid. p- 13, cc. 8 
from 


This proceeding obliged the Britiſh commiſiaries 
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from the uniform poſſeſſon of that erown; for A. D. 
many years, both before and after the troaty of I 
Breda; which crown; as often as'it"clairn'd and 
poſſe'd Acadia, elairb d and poſfeſs'd ie in that 
extent, and with the ſatne limits they demand it. 

The French commiſſaries, in their memorial *, The eva- 
above · mention'd, by way of diſcoursgeinent, bend f u 
out a plan to ſhew the difficulties, with which French. 
they could embroil, and the length, irrto which 
they were able to protract theſe conferences; and 


thereby the little fucceſs the Englith had to _ 


pect from them. They, to the looſe manner, in 


. they anſwered our demand of the entire 


untry of Nova Scotia or Acadia, added 4 me- 
—— of the claims their maſter had on us in 
other places: and that the definitive treaty did 
not confine their conferences to the limits orf 
Acadia only, but empower'd them to ſettle the 
limits of all their other colonies, ahd all other 
matters left undecided at Aix- la- Chapelle. = 
But inſtead of diſcouraging, they hereby drew The ſpirit- 
from the Engliſh commiſſaries the following ſpi- 2 


of the Eng- 
rited declaration: 1 With reſpect to the bounda- lih com- 


«* ries of any other dominions belonging to wr” 
te two crowns in America, it is ſufficient for us 
* to ſay, That the preſent diſcuſſion is'confin'd 
© ſingly to the limits of Acadia or Nova Scotia: 
* But ſhould any difference of opinion hereafter 
* ariſe in deciding what are the limits of any « other 


* of his Britannic Majeſty's territories in North 


* See ibid. p. 1. 
E 3 


& Ameri- 
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A. D. © America, our maſter, the King of Great Bei- 

wad t tain, deſirous, on the one hand, in no inftance, 

to break in upon the rights of his neighbours, 

will on the other be found ready to aſſert and 

* vindicate his w] n Y.“ Concluding their long 

memorial, which; has connected, in a moſt. Judi- 
cCious and impartial manner, every fact and evi- 
dence eſſential to the matter in queſtion, with this 
Juſt and ſenſible challenge *.: *. As the poſſeſſion 

<« of Nova Scotia or Acadia, with its ancient li- 
« mits, was f finally determin'd to Great Britain, 
by the execution of the treaty of Utrecht; 
6 what were, thoſe ancient limits is the only mat- 
60 ter now in diſpute; and as we have aſcertain'd 
< the limits, with which his Majeſty claims Aca- 
4 dia or Nova Scotia, under that treaty, and. pro- 
« duced our proofs of that claim, it is equally 
« incumbent on.the co mmiſſaries of the court of 
cc France to ſet forth particularly the limits, 
ee which the court of France would aſſign as the 
& true limits of Acadia or Nova Scotia, and to 
b « produce their proofs in ſupport of them,” | 
Thus ſtood the caſe of the diſputable article 

| concerning the limits of Acadia or Nova Scotia, 
ſeemingly. more. eqmbarraſy'd, by the F rench tena- 
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plaint of heir not ES fulfilled that article of 
the treaty of Aix-la- Chapelle, concerning the de- 
molition of Dunkirk, prognoſticated no long con- 
tinuance of the peace between the two crowns. 


7 Ibid. p. 65. * Ibid. p. 81. 
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F rench'ventured their lives to ſecure its poſſeſſion, 
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10 ſpin-rheſe conferences out to-the greael: 1751. 


length; the French commiſſaries, without taking 
any notice of the affair of Acadia or Nova Scotia, 
produced on the 1Ith of February 1781, N. S. 
a memorial concerning the neutral iſland of St. French 
Lucia; only-; which is ſet off with a preface 8 
preamble to prejudice the reader in favour of the 3g —_— 
French claim to St. Lucia and Tobago, and to to St. Lu- 
diveſt Great Britain of allaright to St. Dominico 


and St. Vincent; alledging, with a good grace, 0 


that they could produce ſufficient proof of the for- 


mer; and that they did not doubt, but it would 
be admitted, That che two nations had guaranteed 
the two latter to n eee under the 
Protection of France,” - ©: 

They argue firſt from pelgrity of a ; vie 
and, laying that title down, as valid by the laws founded 
of nations, they attempt to prove an equal good * 
title from a poſſeſſion taken of any country or 
iſland deſerted, and not reclaim'd, by the other 
nation, in whom was the ee _ of diſco- 
very nem 
To ſhew this to be the caſe, of the Nand of St. 
Lucia, they affirm, That the Engliſh had been 
driven off, and had abandoned that iſland ; having 
ſuffered a maſſacre by the natives: and that the 


and had maintain'd their footing againſt the ſa- 
vages, twenty years before the Engliſh reclaim'd 
any right to the ſaid iſland; pretending that this 
Poſſeſſion had been acknowledged by ſeveral trea- 
ties: That the Engliſh had made ue of the French 

| ws it to 


FA Taz GENERAL HISTORY or 
7 ne to make their peace with the avage C aribbee 
5. iflanders:3:atd-that- the French had never quitted 
the ĩſland of St. Lucia but had always kept up 
a ſueceſſion of governors and: commanders upon 


it, without any impeachment of their right ; and 
promiſe to prove theſe aſſertions by evidence 


from cotemporary: ee and nan . 


; inſtruments and papers. ! 
Their po- But, with a craft pectiliat 20-thaſs; mee dend 
litical inſi- to deceive, the French commiſſaries put on an 


nuation a- 


bout fince- AI of uncommon ſincerity and reſpect; * defiring | 


| * < the Eugliſh to read this memorial and the others, 
| 0 intended to be laid before them, without pre- 
« judice, without partiality, with that ſpirit of 

« equity which ought to direct the actions of two 
B * ſuch great and puiſſant nations. That being 
| | „ the only means to arrive at the truth, whoſe 
diſcovery would be of infinite importance for 
their reciprocal good and tranquillity, and 


“make their only object.” * vp 1 

How far we may admit of the — * of the 
French commiſſaries in this addreſs, their candour 
French in the recital of facts will explain. They ſuppreſs 
8 the e diſcovery of St. Lucia by the Engliſn, 
by diſco- and won't allow any account thereof, till Sir Tho- 
yr mas Warner took poſſeſſion. of it in the year 1626; 
and that by this Warner's agreement a French ad- 
venturer, D'Eſnambuc, who divided St. Chriſtopher's 
with him, return'd to France, and obtain'd for 


himſelf and others a charter, not only for the 


Detected. 


- *-Ibid. vol. II. 5. 7, &c- 
. and 


„ which' the eee of each nation ought to 


du of St. Chriſtopher, but for Barbadoes 
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grees to twenty, Within which parallel: liea the 


MW idand of St. Luci. Wbereas it was not tl 


thentic act appeared for the eltabliſhment of the 
Engliſh property of this iſland, by a charter er 
to the Earl of Carliſſ . bo atme 

This being their only proof for poſſeſſion ** 
1 by priority of diſcovery  ;their next attempt 
is to ſhew that in the infancy of our adventures 
amongſt theſe iſlands of che new world, both the 
Engliſh and French would frequently attempt 2 


ſettlement, and be obliged to leave it for a nation 


more able than themſelves; to maintain its poſ- 
ſeſion. Thus, ſay they, the French tried to ſettle 
Antigua and Montſerrat; but theſe firſt adven- 
turers abandoning theſe iſlands, the Engliſh en- 
tered upon and kept them. So in like manner, 


they infer, the Engliſh attempted in 1639 to ſettle 
St, Lucia, but not being able to ſupport them- 
ſelves againſt the native ſavages, they were forced 
to abandon it in the year following: And the 


French immediately took poſſeſſion of the ſame. 


As the whole of the argument in ſupport of 
the French claim, turns upon this principle *, let 


us cut it ſnort, and, after ſtating the right, which 
the King of Great Britain has to that iſland of St. 
Lucia, examine its validity by authentic facts, 


and ſtrictly juſt concluſions drawn from them. 


wie © he Engliſh commiſſaries replied ©, with a be- 


5 See the memorial i in yol. Il p. 3, 2 1 Ibid, 


p. 45. Ee. 


comin g 


57 
and the other neighbouring: ies, from eleven de. A. D. 


"OP 
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A. D. comming dignity; That they were perfectly con- 
751 vinced, that while they conſider'd' the memorial 
ya 7 Ar of With: temper, diſintereſtedneſs and à ſpirit of 
— Fug equity, recommended to them by the French 
commiſſaries, and. preſerved this temper, they 
were conforming to tlie intentions, and executing 
the commands of their maſter, whe came into 
this negotiation from the motives of juſtice and 
friendſhip; defirous o the one hand, in no in- 
ſtaßce? to encroaeh on the rights of France, de- 
termined on the other tè maintain his own; and 
ſenſible at the fame time, that in all caſes, where 
two ſtates, at peace and in alliance, have incon- 

ſiſtent pretenſions on the. ſame dominion and ter- 
ritoryg nothing is more ſure” to preſerve that 
peace, and to perpetuate the alliance, defired by 
both, than the 5 ſuch claim to an ami- 

cable deciſioõon . i 

Anſwer e. They then proteſt nos Us ER gua- 
ment ofthe Tantee of the iſlands of St. Dominico and St. Vin- 
French. cent, and produce evidence that St. Lucia was 
diſcovered by three ſhips fitted out by the Earl of 
— Cumberland in 1593, and ſettled in 1605 and 
ority of 1606 by a colony of Engliſn, under the direction 
ullcovern. of Sit Oliph Leaph: which was ſtrengthen'd a few 
years after by another colony ſent by Sir Thomas 
Warner, in 1626, who appointed major Judge 
Governor of that iſland. This deſtroys the 

French title by priority of poſſeſſion or diſcovery. 
As to the commiſſion or patent to d Eſnambuc 
and others, it is, ſay the Engliſh commiſſaries, 
worded in ſuch a manner as to induce a belief, that 


th my < z St. 
— 


9 


THE, 4 A PT. E W AR. 
St. Lucia was not ſo much as nn to the French A. D. 


at that time (1626). It does not ſo much as men- 
tion the name of ſuch an iſland, which appears in 
the Earl of Carliſle? s, under the. form of an old 


colony; and therefore no title can be drawn from 


that commiſſion; whoſe. ſilence of ſuch a Place, 


ſnews at leaſt, if it Was. known to the F rench, 


that they confider'd it-to belong to the Engliſh. 1 
As to acquiring a right of poſſeſſion by the re- By deny- 


59 


1751. 


_—_ of a prior ſettlement,, it is anſwer'd ; in this ing the de- 


powering the. Engliſh colonies, killed the Gover- 


nor, and deſtroyed : all. that came-in their way with, 
fire and ſword. Such, as eſcaped. this maſſacre, 


fled away to Montſerat. Which is the forſaking | 


or abandonment, the French chiefly found their 


te 144 


title upon. For, it was immediately * after, in 
this very year 1640, that M. du Parquet, not 


without ſuſpicion of being a chief abettor in that 


bloody ſcene, carried a colony of 35 or 40 effec- 
tive people to St. Lucia, and built a fort, &c. to 
protect them, and to aſſure their uſurpation againſt 
the Engliſh, ſhould they return with force. 

It is undeniably evident, That the deſertion of 
the iſland, by the Engliſh, was not voluntary, but 
forc'd upon them by an unhuman maſſacre, and 
therefore the property could not. be loſt by the 
flight of thoſe who eſcaped; but it remain'd in 
the nation, to which they were ſubjects, to reclaim 
and repoſſeſs, when time and opportunity ſhould 


4 Within a month. See ibid. p. 69, 71. 
ſerve. 


ſertion of 


caſe; That in the year 1640, in the month of St. Lucia. 
| Auguſt, the, ſavage. natives of St. Lucia over- 


What is 
the law of 
derelic- 
tion. 


4 ſirye.” Accordingly Lord Carliſle, in the midff 
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of our deſtractions at home, ſent over ſeveral Eng. 
lifh in the years 1644 and 16453: But neither 
theſe; nor another armed forte, ſent againſt thoſe 
ufürpers in 1657, were able to make good their 
landing: who kept their uſurpation till the year 
1564; when Col. Carew, with a regiment of fol- 
diers, drove the French off, regain'd poſſefſion, 
and was made Deputy-Governour' of the iſland 


under Lord Willooghby 9 


Now, as to the taw of beteten: That FE 
a law is neceſſary, is allow'd; but then it muſt 
be a law, eſtabliſhed on the conſent of all nations, 
to prevent extenſive countries from being with- 
Held from the common utility of all people, upon 
4 pretence, in any one, of a fight to that which 
they uſe not, and to prevent frequent wars being 
perpetually carried on in ſuppott of uncertain and 
revived titles. And this law is not to be founded 
upon an act of neceſſity; bur upon an act of 
choice and conveniency . 


Therefore, there can be no abſolute ele 


of a country, but where the aſt poſſeſſor leaves it 


voluntarily, and without any apparent neceſſity. 


To make ſuch dereliction in one people a founda- 
tion of right in any other coming after them, it 
is neceſſary that the acquieſcence of the firſt power 
ander the poſſeſſion of the latter, be an acquieſ- 


e Thid. p. 73. 

Pro derelicto habetur, quod dominus ea 3 mente abjecerit, 
ut id in numero rerum ſuarum eſſe nolit ; ; ideoque Ratim do- 
minus ejus eſſe deſinet. Ibid: p. 83. 


3 cence 
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cence intended voluntary and clearly manifeſted; A. D. 
So that a deſertion, forced upon any people by an 
enemy, or à temporary acquieſcence under that | 
expulſion, occaſion d by neceſſity, cannot extin· 

guiſh the right of any people to the country they 

ſo abandon. Which was the very caſe of the 
Engliſh in the year 1640 at St. Lucia 5. And i in 
conſequence, all the arguments drawn from 1 
ſucceſſion of Governors, and. Wan * Wu 

&c. are of no conſideration. 

As to the whole of their argument we may —— Ong, 
the beſt conceptions of their evidences from the the French 
declaration, with which the Engliſh commiſſaries Ry 
wind up their reply; We, ſay thoſe commiſſaries, 
< have gone-thro'.the hiſtory of his Majeſty's an- 

e tient, uniform, and clear right: to the iſland of 

iSt. Lucia: We have ſhewn that this right began, 

e and was eſtabliſned, by a diſcovery, and ſettle- 

« ment made many years before the French, upon 

the teſtimony of their own writers, had any , - | -; 
* knowledge of the Caribbee iſlands ; and that it ; 
was uninterruptedly continued and kept up hy 
* all proper and ſufficient acts of government, 
and, in later times, it has more than ence e- 
ceived the final ſanction of treaties; at the ſame 
time making it appear, That the commiſſaries 

of France have nothing to oppoſe to this right, 

but pretences of early diſoovery and poſſaſſion, 
+, which their on hiſtorians overturn; or, a2 
temporary ſettlement, gained by an uſurpation, 

n which the law of nations will not Juſtify; or, 


vd. 


by WIS 


8 See ibid. p. 85. 5 M | 
8 « a re- 
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A D. a remote conſtruction of treaties, inconſiſtent 
751. cc with both the letter, intention and ſpirit of 
66. them: : and therefore think themſelves warrant- 
ed to conclude with a renewal of that aſſertion 
« they began with,” That © 2be right to the iſland 
* 7 St. Lucia is not in the crown of * but 
in the crown of Great Britain.“ 

bac * expedition of theſe conferences being now 
the French entirely i in the power” of the French commiſſaries, 
confer- they did not deliver in their memorial of proofs 
eres. concerning the moſt Chriſtian King's title to Nova 
Scotia or Acadia, till the fourth of October 1751, 
and then it was made up of ſuck materials as both, 
for their matter and form, ſhew'd that they paid 
no regard to truth, and were only intended to 
gain time for backing their negociations with an 
effectual naval and military power, ſent, in the 
moſt ſecret manner, to cover and ſecure, for the 

French crown, the places under debate. 
Hoſtilities During theſe conferences the French kept up 
— ah the ſame - hoſtile ſpirit, as before. They pre- 
— ty tended that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty had will- 
Indies. ingly agreed to a proviſional and conditional eva- 
cuation of the Neutral Iſlands: but this boaſted 
evacuation amounted to no more, than a ſuſpen- 

ſion of arms; for the French ſtill kept poſſeſſion 
of their forts and ſettlements on thoſe iſlands. 
In Nova Their Indian allies alarmed the very city of Hal- 
Soon lifax by an incurſion to the town of Dartmouth, 


41 © 1 1 7 8 4 


In Ses the er * He ha Engliſh „ 
1 5th of Nov. 1751. p. 149. vol. II. printed at London. 
i e of March * | 
| Oppo- 
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at to that metropolis, -which they __— 2 = 
and left recking with the blond of the-Engliſhins 
habitants, beſides making a number of captives. 
And they made ſuch progreſs in their practices with On the 
our Indian allies on the back of the other Provinces 85 
in North America, that theſe alſo received arms from 
the French, and were perſuaded by them to break 
their treaties with England, and not only to com- 

mit the moſt horrid murders and outrages upon 

the outſettlers, but to penetrate within a few miles 


of Charles Town, in South Carolina. 


On the coaſt of Guinea Commodore Buckle, in Their at- 
his Majeſty's ſhip Aſſiſtance, with the St. Alban 2.4 or 
and Sphynx, in the beginning of 1752, found Guinea. 
three French men of war, one of 64, the others 4. b. 
of 54 and 24 guns, tampering with our friendly 1752. 
natives at Anamaboa, by preſents and an offer of 
13, O00 l. ſterling, for liberty to build a fort there. 
Commodore Buckle obliged tliem to defiſt and æe- 
tire. But the French promiſed the natives bettet 


preſents and more money, and to viſit them in ten 
months tine. 7 | oft 368% 202 


By this time alſo the malighity.of Beim In the Eaſt 


| of the French in the Eaſt Indies was detected by — 
ſeveral authentic accounts of their hoſtilities, fe- 
newed againſt the Engliſh and their allies. M. 


Dupleix had acquired great power and riches for 
himſelf, and gained ſuch an acquiſition of ſtrength 
and trade for his country by a new alliance with 
the Marattoes, chat it was determined, in all out- 
ward: appearance, to make ue u theſd Ws x 0 


ruin the Engliſh: Eaſt India company. 
In September and October 1751. 


In 1750. 


. 0 | ”- "ho 
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A.D. ' The contended ſucoeſſion to the government and 
175. kingdom of Artot gave the French Governor of 
— 2 Pondicherry a favourable opportunity to diſguiſe 
his real intentions, and to ruin the Engliſh on that 

coaſt under the name of juſtice, and of auxiliaries 

to an exiled family: a game. wich the French 
court has often played in Europe, by invaſions 
and rebellions in Great Britain and Ireland. Nl. 
Dupleix in poſſeſſion of the Pretender to the king- 

dom of Arcat, at the time peace was concluded 

at Aix-la-Chapelle, and foreſecing the vaſt advan- 


| | tages ariſing from the improvemenc of ſfo-lucky ⁵⁶ 
1 an incident, when he had no oppoſition to fear 
| from the Engliſh; fettered by the faith of tte late 
| treaty, he joined the Pretender Muzapherzing =_ 
with fix hundred Eu * and a train of arti} EO 
lery. | 1 
The e Nabeb: was Gain in \ the 1 of * 
4 his capital: his eldeſt ſon fell into the hands of 
the French and their allies; Mahomed Allee 


Cawn eſcaped to Tritchinopoly; and Arcot, and 
the whole province, ſubmitted to the arms of the 
| invaders; who, afraid to alarm the Engliſh too 
much, at once, returned to Pandicherry, till 
Admiral Boſcawen, who was ſtill on that coaſt, 
and expreſſed himſelf with great re ſentment againſt 
the French Governor on this 5 ſhoule 
Aail for Europe. 110 . 
The Engl dert under 3 Admirals 
79 Backend on the * os 
Take the 17493 and next day the French and their alhes 
held. took the N and raiſed contributions all over 
the 


| 4 _ 
=) 4 230 * 
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the country. The French troops were command- A. P. | 
ed by Mr. Law, nephew of the famous Miſſiſippi 
Law. The King of Tonjore refuſing to acknow- 
ledge the uſurper Muzapherzing, they beſieged his 


capital, which was defended with much bravery ; 
till the Engliſh, finding it neceſſary to put a ſtop Oppoſed by . 


| beEngliſh. 
to the progreſs of the French, and to prevent an 8" 


increaſe of power in an oppreſſive neighbour, that. 
mult at laſt have proved their ruin, and were ſolicit- 
ed by Mahomed Allee Cawn to aſſiſt him in defence 
of his right, ſent Captain Cope with a detachment 
from Fort St. George to Trichinopoly; who, be- 
ing joined n by a large army of horſe under the 
command of Nazirzing, Vice Roy of the Deckan, 
obliged them to raiſe the ſiege and to return to 
Pondicherry. 

Being reinforced ES Europeans, a nu- 
merous body of Sepoys, and a large train of ar- 
tillery under the command of M. d' Auteuil, they 
again took the field, and marched to ſeek Nazar- 
Zing. This obliged the Engliſh to ſend another 
detachment from Fort St. George, conſiſting. of 600 
| men, under the command of Captain Lawrence, 
= who has favoured the world with this account, 
accompanied by Mr. Weſtcott, one of the council, 

by way of commiſſary, to manage the conduct of 
the allies for the intereſt; of his nation. 

 Nazirzing appointed Captain Lawrence General - 
iſſimo of his army; and both armies were ready to 
engage, when the F rec; General's heart, Re WE 


m At Waldore, in F > 1750. 
n 30,000 men, 800 cannon. 


Vore I. P. ning 
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A. D. 
1752. 


French 


ſtratagem 
my 
theEngliſh, 
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ning to fail him, had recourſe to ſtratagem, i in 
hopes of prevailing with the Engliſh to ſtand 
neuter in the time of action. M. d' Auteuil ſent 
a meſſenger to General Lawrence, to acquaint him, 

That although they were engaged in different 
<6. cauſes; yet it was not his deſign, nor inclina- 
tion, that any European blood ſhould be ſpilt: 
but that, as he did not know the poſt of the 
** Engliſh, he could not be blamed ſhould any of 
<« his ſhot come that way, and hurt the Engliſh.” 


To which General Lawrence ſent back this anſwer : 


J have the honour of carrying the Engliſh co- 
« Jours on my flag gun; which by a proper look- 


cut will direct where the Engliſh are poſted. 


Miſcarries. 


But whatever your deſign and inclination may 
«© be, Iam reſolved, if any ſhot come my way, 
to return them; though I ſhould alſo be very 
<< Joath to fpill European blood.” 

The cannonading began, and M. d' Avteuil, 
like a true Frenchman, fired a ſhot directly over 
the heads of the Engliſh : which General Lawrence 
ordered to be returned by three guns well pointed, 
to convince him, that the Engliſh were not to be 
cajoled or terrifted into a ſtate of inactivity, at fo 
critical a juncture, when a defeat of their friendly 
Indians would put the French in poſſeſſion of all 
the inland country, circumſeribe the Engliſh within 
the walls of their ſea ports, and cut off their com. 
_ mercial intercourſe with the natives. 

This: reſolution had its effect. M. d' Auteuil 
having nothing to hope for, from his ſtratagem to 
keep the Engliſh inactive; and not daring to riſk 
Jt! the 


mw LATE WAR. * 
the übe of a battle with ſuch a numerous army, A. D. 


fo well ſupported by the Engliſh, he decamped, *75* 


and retreated, with his Europeans and Sepoys, in 
the night, leaving behind eleven pieces of heavy 
artillery, with part of his artillery- men, in order 
to conceal his real deſign; for, he gave out that 
he was marching ta alarm the camp of the enemy, 
by night, and would be back i in the morning. 
Thus deſerted, the French allies were. immedi- 
ately attacked and routed with a moſt ſhocking car- 
nage by Nazirzing; and it was with the utmoſt 
difficulty that the Engliſh ſaved ſome of the 
French gunners from the fury of the Moors. 
The Engliſh General committed the wounded to Humanity 
the care of his own, ſurgeons ; and provided for br i 
them all with a humanity and generoſity becoming 
an Engliſhman. But in return for this friendly 
diſtinction, M. Dupleix laid hold of it, by way 
of proof that the Engliſh had broke the peace, 
by making them priſoners; and wrote a long pro- 
teſt againſt General Lawrence for that purpoſe. 
Which the poor French artillery- men, that ſur- 
vived, fenſible of their obligation to the Engliſn, 
effectually confuted, by gratefully acknowledging 
their tender uſage of Moc and ben chat 
ae . of the Engliſh General. | 
Nazirzing had in his army a body of 3,000 
men under the command of one Morarow, a kind 
of freebooters, and ready to execute any deſpe- 
rate ſervice. Having completed his victory over 


the forces of his native enemies, he the ſame 
F 2 night 
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752. Auteuil, whom he overtook and obliged him with 
great loſs to haſten his march into Pondicherry. 
From this moment M. Dupleix, convinced he 
ſhould never be able to carry his point, againſt the 
Engliſh and their friendly Indians, by a ſuperiority 
in the field, determined to try the ſucceſs of in- 
trigue, and the baſeſt treachery. He engaged 
Muzapherzing to make an inſidious ſubmiſſion to 
Nazirzing, that he might be always at hand to fa- 
| cilitate the intended conſpiracy againſt- the Vice 
| Roy's life; which M. Dupleix looked upon to be 
the greateſt obſtacle to his ſucceſs. He alſo found 
| = means by fair promiſes of aid and great rewards, 
to gain Nazirzing's prime Lg and the Na- 
bobs of Cadapah and Condanore, to be parties 
in the treaſon againſt their ſovereign ; while they 
amuſed the Vice Roy with flattering hopes of an 
accommodation by Ambaſſadors, ſent with a pub- 
lic character, that they might more effectually 


M. Du- 


— — —— — 
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at his court. 


Means to 
carry it 
into execu- 
tion. 


power of the Engliſh auxiliaries ; Therefore means 
muſt be contrived to get rid of them: which the 
prime miniſter, the Vice Roy's favourite, under- 
took to bring about, without giving his maſter any 
ſuſpicion of a deſign to weaken his army. He 
knew that the Engliſh could not be prevailed with, 
in ſuch circumſtances, to leave their ſettlements 
and frontier bounds expoſed to their enemyꝰ's force; 
winch would be th caſe, provided they ſhould 

follow 
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night diſpatched this corps in purſuit of M. d' 


concert meaſures with the chiefs of the p 


The only thing the conſpirators dreaded was the 
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follow his maſter's army to Arcot. He therefore, A. . 
ſo wrought upon his maſter's paſſions, that deter- 
mined him to take the rout of that city, and to 
leave the Engliſn under a neceſſity to return home. 
At Arcot the court was ſo conducted, as to gra- 
tify his paſſions for women and hunting, and to 
4 | take away his attention from buſineſs, and the de- 
— ſigns plotted againſt him, In which ſtate of ſex, 
8 curity the Vice Roy was kept, till rouſed by freſh 
9 | hoſtilities, which attacked the corps of Morarow, 
| and put them to rout z' and ſurprized the fortreſs 
of Trividy, only 16 os welt from Fort St. 
David. 
A new dnn was made by Nene for a 
detachment. of Engliſh. from Fort St. George; 
who marched under the command of Captain 
Cope : but the Vice Roy poiſoned by his prime 
miniſter, treated them with ſuch indifference and- 
prevarication, that they, for want of pay, were 
ſoon obliged to ſeparate from his army, command- 
ed in chief by the Nabob Mahomed Allee Cawn. 
As ſoon as the departure of the Engliſh was 
known, the French and their allies attacked the 
Nabob's camp, and gained a complete victory; 
the Nabob himſelf eſcaping with great difficulty. 
This victory was followed with the ſurrender of 
the ſtrong town of Gingee. The conſpirators. 
improved this loſs ſo pathetically, as to make it an 
argument for. Nazirzing to take the field in perſon 
to oppoſe the progreſs of his enemies. Thus un- 
der the pretence of recovering Gingee, and chaſ- 


tifing his enemies, they braught the Vice Roy; 
F 3 bee 
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before that'town, in the teeth of the French and 
their allies, encamped under the cover of the guns 
on the ramparts. The tragical ſcene here began. 
The French had agreed to attack that part of the 
camp occupied by the two traitorous Nabobs ; 
and their troops had inſtructions to make no re- 
fiſtance. The Nabobs had alſo perſonally engag- 
ed, on their part, to aſſaſſinate their Sovereign 
Nazirzing, at his firſt appearance on the alarm. 
The attack was no ſooner begun, but the two Na- 
bobs made directly for Nazirzing's tent, and 
meeting him,” as he came out, intreated him to 
mount his Elephant, and haſten to puniſh the 
rebels. But whilſt the credulous and unfortunate 
Prince was preparing to follow their advice, one 
of them ſtabbed him with a-poinyard, and the 
other ſhot him with a piſtol. - His head was im- 
mediately fevered from his body, fixed upon a 
ſpear, and carried to his competitor Muzapher- 
zing, whom the murdered Prince had brought 
with him, as a ſtate priſoner; and whom the re- 
bels, taking the advantage of the confuſion and 


panic of the army, placed upon the Elephant 


prepared for” the deceaſed, _ and proclaimed him 
Vice Roy of the Deckan, without any material 
oppoſition z every friend of his country - endea- 
vouring to provide for his own ſafety, at a time 
they did not know, who were to be truſted. White 
the natives were thus employed, the French-puſh- 
ed forward to Nazirzing's tents, where they found 
vaſt riches in money and jewels ; out of which 
they raiſed immenſe fortunes z but none ſo great 
PH LS 5 as 
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as M. Dupleix's; who from this time looked upon A. D. 
himſelf to be the richeſt ſubject in Europe. And 3 
ſuch was his ambition, that in memory of this Dupleix 


maſſacre he cauſed a town to be built upon the — 
ſpot, called Daplein- Fatea bat, the place of ches. 
victory. 

The conſequences of this * to the French 
were moſt extraordinary. The government of 


Arcot, with its dependencies, was given to their 


| faſt friend Chunda Saib, and Dupleix himſelf was His Power. 


aſſociated by the new Vice Roy to ſhare the go- 
vernment with him.“ 
Nothing ſeemed now to ſtand in the way of the 


French ſcheme of ſuperiority, but the eſcape of 
Mahomed Allee Cawn, who, at the firſt hearing 


of the aſſaſſination, made the beſt of his way, 


without any attendants, and got ſafe to Trichi- 
nopoly; imploring the aid of the Engliſh, who 


ſent him a ſtrong detachment under Captain Cope. 
By this aſſiſtance Trichinopoly was defended, this 
whole year: and by another detachment of about 
300 Europeans and 500 Sepoys, officered by gentle- 
men, that had never been employed in a military 


capacity, under the command of Captain Clive, Captain 


the city of Arcot, the capital of the province, was n 


roic acti- 


ſurprized on the iſt of September. This was ons begun. 


made more glorious by the defence of their con- 


queſt ; in a ſiege of two months by a large army. 
and conducted by European engineers. At laſt 
the town was aſſaulted in breach, in three different 
Faw ; but Clive? 's little garriſon n the — 
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off with conſiderable loſs ; and the Captain taking 
advantage of their confuſion, ſallied out, and fol- 


| lowing the blow, took all their cannon and levelled 


their trenches : Being immediately reinforced with 
a detachment from Trichinopoly, he- purſued the 
French and their allies till he gave them a total over- 
throw at Cauverypauk, in the month of March 


1752, and did not halt till he had reduced the 


Forts of Timery, Cauverypauk, Aranie and Con- 


jeveram. 


But this was not the ouly mortification of the 
enemy. The two Nabobs, that aſſaſſinated Na- 
zirzing, thinking themſelves neglected in the diſ- 
tribution of rewards, and growing jealous of the 
power of the French and their connection with 


Muzapherzing, mutined in their march to Auren- 
-gabad, the uſual reſidence of the Princes of the 
Deckan; and though not ſtrong enough to maſ- 


ter the French, who conſiſted of 600 Europeans, 
3,000 Sepoys and a large train of artillery under 
the command of M. Buſſy, charged with a com- 
miſſion to place Muzapherzing in poſſeſſion of his 
new acquired Vice Royſhip; they fell upon the 
flank of Muzapherzing's troops, defeated them 
and killed Muzapherzing himſelf; with a great 
loſs of their own party and the life of the Nabob 


of Condanore, one of Nazirzing's murderers. 


From this time the war was continued with va- 
rious ſucceſs, The French and their allies, attempt- 
ing to prevent Colonel Lawrence's entrance into 
Trichinopoly, were ſeverely handled, and obliged 
to retreat, and ſoon after to ſyrrender priſoners of 
| war 
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war to the ſaid officer, who took meaſures, when A.D. 
reinforced, to cut off the enemy's communica- * wo” 
tion with the country, from whence they were 
ſupplied with proviſion. They were commanded 
by Mr. Law, and according to Mr» Dupleix's 
account were 20, ooo in all, including 600 Eu- 
ropeans, Topaſſes and Coffrees. | 
This was followed with the ſurrender of the 
poſt of Elmiſeram, after a faint reſiſtance. But 
the French having, by a falſe report of a large 
convoy of ſtores to be on a certain day at Outatour, 
about 15 miles from a Pagoda, where Mr. Clive 
had taken poſt, drawn out that active officer with 
the chief part of his men, in expectation to ſurprize 
it; they, adviſed of his march, detached a conſi- 
derable number from their army, with orders to 
march after dark, and to make their attack on 
the party left for defence of the Pagoda, at day 
light. Captain Clive not finding at Outatour any Captain 
advice of a convoy, as reported, ſuſpected the re- — 
port as it was really intended; and therefore after — and 
refreſning his men, returned with the utmoſt expe- f 
dition, and regained his poſt at the Pagoda about 
eleven at night; no enemy appearing, his men 
went to reſt, and himſelf retired to his Pallankeen. 
So that at four in the morning, when the French 
arrived before this poſt, they found all quiet; and 
ignorant of Captain Clive's return, they advanced, 
and by the help of deſerters from the Engliſh, they 
deceived the guard left there in the morning; who 
— 3 them, and being anſwered 
Friends, 
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A. D. friends, were not convinced of their _— till 
"752 the Sepoys began to fire. | 
The firing rouſed the garriſon : Gan. Clive ran 
7 to the olace of action, and was fo 
confuſed, at firſt, that he ran amongſt the French 
Sepoys, who were puſhing into the Pagoda, and, 
thinking they were endeavouring to ſkreen them- 
ſelves from an attack, repremanded them in their 
country language, demanding what they were 


A Ma Aa a. .- 


q firing at. A French officer cut at him with his 3 | 
| | ſword ; but Mr. Clive cloſing with the Frenchman, | 
1 received the blow from him ſo near the hilt, that 
(4 it did no execution : and one of his own Sepoy 


1 officers, coming accidentally to his relief, cut the 
| French officer down. of 
Captain Clive thus providentially ſaved and diſ- a 
engaged, hurried in ſearch of his own men, and no 
found them under arms. But the French had got 3 mi 
poſſeſſion of the poſt. He then formed his de- WF jor 
tachment, marched to the Pagoda, and after ſum- kn 
mons to ſurrender, which the French rejected, nage 
prepared to ſtorm it. But the French made a I | der 
ally, in which their officer was killed, with a few 3 | A 
more: the reſt ſurrendered at diſcretion. , The dec 
Sepoys in the French intereſt, who remained with- tha 
out the Pagoda, endeavoured to eſcape by flight, * 
but were purſued by the Marratta . and fiel. 
cut all to pieces. hor 
The ſiege of Pitchunda was emen and all! 
the garriſon in three days ſurrendered themſelves 
priſoners of war. A party * of French, under prid 


Thirty officers, five men, 300 ſepoys, and 3oo horſe. 
the 
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the command of M. D Auteuil, were firſt driven by A. D. 
Captain Dalton from Outatour, which the French 1752. 
deſerted in the night, and were made priſoners, 
with a large quantity of ſtores, at nnn 1 


Capt. Clive, on the agth of March. 


Such a ſeries of misfortunes, 4 had * French 4 
ſerted 1 


prived the French allies of ſupplies both in pro- f 
viſions and money, determined -great numbers of thcir allies. 
the Indian army in the French intereſt to come | 
over to us. Amongſt whom was one of [their 
Generals, Coop Saib, with a thouſand horſe, a 


| large body of Sepoys and fourteen elephants; Even 


Chunda Saib, the grand partizan of the French, 
was ſo diſpirited, as to throw himſelf into the hands 
of our allies ;' who thinking it unpolitic to let ſuch 
a dangerous- man go out of their poſſeſſion, but 
not agreeing to whoſe care he ſhould be com- 


= mitted, ſome of Monagee's, the King of Tan- 


Jore's General's people; cut off his bead % un- 
known to che Engliſh commander. 97 15! 

Capt. Law, who defended Seringham, auen = 
dered by capitulation- to the Nabob Mahomed 
Allee Cawn, on the ſame day Chunda Saib was 
decolated, and Captain Dalton took poſſeſſion of 
that town, in which he found 30 pieces of cannon, 
ten of which were 18 and 12 pounders, the xeſt 
field pieces; two large mortars, a number of co- 


horns, and a great — of 12 — 


all kinds of warlike ſtores. 22 
M. Dupleix was not eaſily. * dai „Meng Du- 
pride ſupported him, and at the ſame. time, days. hams 


On the 3d of June, 
my 
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my author , his mind was full of reſources. The 
injuſtice of FO cauſe never diſturbed him; and 
provided he could gain his ends, the means never 
gave him any concern. His council was chiefly 
compoſed of his on creatures, who never diſ- 
puted what he propoſed. He was married to a 
woman, endowed: with as much ſpirit, art and 


pride, as himſelf; born in the country, miſtreſs 


of all the low cunning peculiar to * natives, and 
well ſkilled in their:language v 

At the ſeaſon Law was obliged to d beben 
the ſhips from Old France arrived with a large 


reinforcement; which, as it indicated the hoſtile 


intentions of the French court, eneduraged M. 


Dupleix to proceed with the utmoſt vigour to ex- 


ecute their grand prqject of dominion. And that. 


he might not want à pretence for his hoſtile con- 
duct, which ceaſed with the life of Chunda Saib, 
lately beheaded, Dupleix raiſed up another Pre- 


tender to the province of Arcot; and that he might 


ſeem to have an unbounded right to appoint, 


whom he” pleaſed, he gave out that the Mogul 


had ſant him commiſſions, declaring him Gover- 


nor of all this part of the Carnatick, from the 


river Kriſtnah to the cu Which was a mere 


fen 8 


The young eee was ; Raja Saib, * «oct of 


Chanda Saib z but this youth having neither mo- 
ney, nor intereſt with his country- people, was: 


ſoon obliged to reſign his Nabobſhip to the Go- 


verndur of Velloure, whom Dupleix, by virtue of: 


r Col. Lawrenee's Narrative, p. 41. ; 
ya | his 


* 
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his pretended commiſſions from the Mogul, raiſed A. D. 
to that dignity for a valuable conſideration in mo- Jas ag 
ney. But after truſting Dupleix with three lack | 
of rupees, not finding any effect likely to enſue 
to his own ene nen mere Wale hos Nope 
his hand.?! > 40 

The French foiees were now „ confiderably auge 4 
mented, not only by the reinforcements from Eu- 
rope, but by preſſing all the ſailors from the 
China ſhips, that touched at Pondicherry, com- 
mitting their navigation to Laſcars. Our force 
was rather upon the decline. Nevertheleſs the Siege of 
Governour of Madraſs concerted the ſiege of Gin- — 
gee ; a ſtrong place by art and nature, on the weſt OR 
of Pondicherry, well garriſoned and well provided; 
beſides being -moſt difficult of acceſs amongſt 


mountains well fortified : which ended in a re- 


pulſe, with conſiderable loſs of men and officers. 


Major Kinner, who commanded the derachment, 
was wounded, and died of a fever and flux, be- 
fore he was recover'd:of his hurt. 
This advantage ſo puffed up che French Go M. Du- 
vernour, that he order'd all his forces to take the 122x527: 
— and to march cloſe to the bounds of Fort —ů 
t. David- Which motion alarmed the Englih. 885 
— troops in St. David's were order'd to encamp 
without the walls, and Capt. Schaul's company of 
Swiſs were ſent from Madraſs in boats; but were 
intercepted by a ſhip ſent by M. Dupleix, carried 


into Pondicherry, and there detained priſoners vf 


war, in open Vieludod of the nn * between Eng- 
land arid France. | ty 1915 j TIENES! 1 Agen 


4 


In Auguſt 1752. 
Such 


Conduct of 
theEngliſh 


_ that oc- rous operations againſt their, forces. - PX General Law; 


La 
* x 
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Such an open hoſtility only ſerved to animate 


de Bogith 4 api mad he Fresch principals in 


the Indian war, and would juſtify qur more vigo- 


rence 400k the field before St. David's on the 7th 
of Auguſt with 400 Europeans, 17 Sepoys, 


4000 of. the Nabab's, troops and nine pieces of 


cannon. The French army, commanded by M. 
de Keſjean, nephew; of M. Dupleix, conſiſted of 


400 Europeans, 1590; ſeapoys and 590 cavalry, 


encamped at Trichanky,, Pagoda; who being ſo 
near, as to diſcover our preparations for an attack, 


tale away in the night to Bahoor; and, ſeeing 


themſelves purſued, they retreated to Villanour, 


within three miles of Pondicherry. But, finding 


it impoſſible to force them to an action, unleſs he 
ſhould, follow them into their own bounds, which 


| he had no orders to do, the Engliſh Commander 


had recourſe to a ſtratagem, ro decoy the French 
back again, with a ſuppoſition, that his retreat 
from their bounds was a token of fear and want 


of courage: and accordingly M. Dupleix ſwal- 
lowed the bait, and by a peremptory order ob- 


2 his nephew to purſue the Engliſh te Bahoor, 
= — from fort St. Navid, aud to riſque a 
Oi ee 


1 


Defeat the 0˙ This Was. uſt: what, che. Englidy, 1 


French. 


wanted; ho on the ch of Auguſt at two in the 
earning, Sor under anne, mareh'd up o ö the 
— camp, and, advanced. firing a the French 


| Aww, the 


* 0 
— [RY Prow wy ——_ * 


0 their ground till Our bayonets met. 5 
Then our grenadiers Bays with. boch fury, that 


Ph een 


F S' 


0 
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the French chrew down their arms and ran for 1 it, 
leaving the Engliſh maſters of the field, all their 
baggage, eight pieces of cannon, and all their am- 


* 
2 


munition, tumbrils and ftores, with che lo on ow © 


fide of one officer killed, four e and . 
men killed and wounded. + 


This victory Was followed by ey es of Its conſe- 


fort Covelong, about x6 miles S. of Madrafs, and Wende. 


fort Chengalaput, about 40 miles from that ſet- 


tlement; which, tho? exceeding ſtrong, almoſt en- 


compaſſed by a moraſs and ſurrounded with two 


walls, whoſe ramparts are 16 feet thick, a wet 


_ ditch fenced with ſtone ſixty feet wide, quite round 
the outward fort, and another half round the in- 


ner, ſurrendered on the firſt of to a mall 
— commanded by Capt. Clive. 


In Europe the countenance with which ths court conduct 


of Spain tolerated the ſeizure, and ſearch of Britiſh 


age given to the French trade in Spain, in preference 
to the Engliſh ; and the diligence, with which the 


of Spain 


towards 


tain. 


navy of Spain was order'd to be increaſed; exem- 


plified of how great power the influence of the 
French was, at that time, in the court of Spain; 


or later, to join all their force with France againft 
Great Britain, ſhould matters end in a rupture 


and that the Spaniſh' miniſtry were reſolved, ſoonet 


between thoſe crowns, and Franee ſtand in need 
of the navy and treaſure of Spain, as the event 


has ſhewn, to extricate her Marg the arms of the 


+ 


Hows 


PP 


ſhips in the Weſt Indies; and the notorious advant- Great Bri- 


Bardaribes 
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Every packet, from the Weſt Indies and our 
plantations, brought. freſh accounts of the ob- 
ſtruction our commerce, in thoſe parts, met with 


88 from the Spaniſh guarda coſtas, which had been 


civil for a while. Theſe arm'd veſſels, ſwarm'd on 
the coaſt of Coracoa, and in the ſummer 1752 
took all veſſels, that fell in their way, without 
reſpect of perſons, amongſt which was a ſloop be- 
longing to Coracoa coming from Aruba *. John 
Gaſney, maſter of the ſhip Eagle of Boſton, ſailed 
from Port Royal in Jamaica on the 20th of May 
1750, bound for Coracoa in ballaſt and five ne- 
groes; but meeting with tempeſtuous weather, 
violent ſquals and tornados, with calms and a 
ſtrong current weſtward, was forced to the lee- 
ward of the iſland of Ratan, where he fell in with 
a Spaniſh half galley of eight guns and ſixty-five 
men, and a ſloop of eight guns and ſeventy men, 
commanded by Don Publo Gracia Tolon, who 
fir d four ſhot thro? his fails and rigging, and or- 
der'd him immediately to lie too, and go on board 
of his loop, or he would board him and cut him 
and his people to pieces. The maſter, furniſhed 
with proper papers to ſhew he was upon a lawful 
trade, complied with the Don's commands. But 
was detain'd on board the Spaniard in a hoſtile 
manner : and while he was kept, under arreſt, the 
| Spaniards ſeized his boat, went on board the 
Eagle, then eight leagues from the ſhore; robb'd 
and plunder'd: the ſhip's ſtores and proviſions 
broke locks and cheſts, and in a wanton and ma- 


107-7 * By letter from New York, Sept. 23, 1751. 
licious 


F 


\. 


f LA DB NAR. 
ear tore and deſtroyed every 1 th f 
that did, not ſeem, of ſervice to them. But this TI" 


was mild tregtmens Fompared with the caſe af Pa- 
trick Naney of she ſhip ond, ho in his 
voyage rom Pert B in Jamgics £0 — 
town in South Carolina, was brought to, 


carried into Cape Nicholas Mole; ' cummaged, 
plundered of 3000 . in money, and after being 
obliged, by threats 0 have his ears cut off, to 
Ggn's paper he did not underſtand, was put on 
board a ſchooner and ſent to Jamaica. A letter, 
dated July 16, this ſame year, from Providence 
in North America, relates, That the Cool from 
Jamaica to cape Frar, was arrived there in diftreſs, 
ocdaſſoned by her ill uſage from a Spaniſh guarda 
coſta, which brought her to, in the windward 
paſſuge, and after a ſtrict ſearch, finding no mo : 
ney on board, the Spaniards were ſo exaſperated, 
that they uſed the people with fach cruelty, that 
there were only three men able to ſtand the deck; 
which obliged them to ſteer for Providence, to get 
able hands to carry the veſſel to the northward, 
All which wt x PATE — a were 2 
Fen 


boarded: off Cape Nicholas, by a Spaniſh — 


A. D. 


— the — of — with the ſame in Sean 


Fe. * John Galvey” depoſition. at Kingſton i ip arhaica. g 
„As appears by the, e oaths of Patfick Noney, Toth Holt, 
and Francis Welſh, ſworn before Themes Hibbert,” at King- 
fon in Jamaica, 11th of January „ 7150 
: Wor. I. G 2 
2 ; x 


regard, as was paid to the maſt Sia gacions = merchants. 
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ſettled in Ber Le- Ports, or elſewhere. For, ad- 
vantageous- täriffs were made with France, and 


the Britiſn commerce was Toaded” with ſo much 


more at the euſtom-houſe; as enabled ou chief 


The 
ſtrengt 


rival in trade to under- ſell our manufactures and 
Soods in che Spaniſn markets. 
«The appointments for the marine, and thei mea- 


| fares purſued for making it reſpectable, promis d, | 


n ſhort time, to fulfil their wiſhes. In 1732 ir 


the Seni d Was confidently given out that the Spaniſu navy, 


navy. 


before the end of the winter would conſiſt of 64 
hips, from 60 guns and upwards, and 28 frigates. 


Naval pre- The naval” preparations were carried on in 


4 _ France with ſo much diligence and vigour, that, 


at Rochelle, it was denied a private Engliſh gen- 


tleman the requeſt to view the great dock at that 


port, in which only there laid, in the winter 1752, 
fifty fail of men of war and . beſides _ 
veral ſhips of force upon the ſtocks. 10 N 

Theſe accounts, it might be chought, ſhould 
have awakened the Britiſh miniſtry ; to take into 
conſideration the actual ſtate of the naval forces 


of France and Spain, and the continual attention 
of. thoſe powers ro augment their marine, which 


could not poſſibly be intended againſt any other 


nation, than Great Britain. Beſides the French 


troops, ordered for the year 1753, which toge- 
© ther made rl, men diſcovered- their. hoſtile 


A.D. 
1753» 


; intentions. 1 22 


Tet, his Majeſty at at the. opening of the parlia- 
ann. on the eleventh day of January 1753, in- 


armes them, by a _ * the nodes! © That 
4 | of all 


| 
[ 
( 


to the apprehenſions of the nation, alarmed by = wry: 


_ coaſt of Guinea, and for —_ 


4 * 1 * * 2 a», * * 9 * "x | 5 W 8 Saf 
0 Aerea 93 
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tt all his views and negociations had been calcu- un. 
i lated and directed to preſerve and ſecure the 783. 


it duration of the general peace.” And added, King's _ 


e That he had the ſatisfaction to be aſſured bf a Pesch. 
„ 06d diſpoſttion in all the powers, that were 
r his allics, to adhere to the ſame ſalutary object.“ 


But as it could not be kid, that a war was una⸗ 


voidable, and that this nation was at the very eve 
of a fupture, with her moſt formidable enemy, 
the addreſs did not paſs in the Houſe of Com- How re- 
mons, without ſome ſevere animadverſions on the — 
inconſiſtency of the ſpeech; with the real ſtare of 
affairs in Europe; nor without many ſpirited de- 
clamations'againſt F rench ; moms 4 and * 
connections. 
But, ſo little regard was pald by the: mall © Obie of 
the meaſures purſued by France and Spain; in de- 
fiance of the late treaty, that our forces by ſea 
and land were continued in the low ſtate of the 
preceding year. However, the parliament” pro- Patlia- 
vided for the maintenance of Nova Scotia - and pls, 
Georgia, for the ſupport 7 of the caſtles on the | 
Qing 7 a new fort at 
Anamaboe, where the French laſt year had at- 
temptedz” and chreaten ' d to return and to Wan x 
a ſettlement. he ot. cha 
In the courſe of this year dis Frencly endured French 
croſſes and cypper- plate inſcriptions, faſtened upon f. — 


cep up 


large poſts, - to be erected on the Weſt Indian their pre» 


tenſions ta 


ilands, not already fettled by Europeans," con- the Neutral 


. lands, 
9 94,6151. 1% 4. Or 16,00 l. 57 


„„ raping 
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A. D. taining the French King's arms, and theſe: words, 
473% A Continuation of the Poſſeſſion: of Lewis XIV. 
Eing of France 1733. Which being diſcovered 
Conte on Turk's iſland, "Caicos and Haneaga, by Cap- 
on this oc- tain Ju Julian Legge, of his Majeſty's- typ Shore: 
eden. ham, he ent them all. down, and brought chem 
away: and leaſt che French ſhould: miſuſe the Ber- 


mucdians, Who were on thoſe iſlands, when they 
ſhould find the marks taken away, he left the fol- 


be lowing declaration at each place ; 3 < © To prevent 
any violence being uſed to any of the people 
% who live on Grand-key, Salt-key or Seal-key, 


iti is: thought proper to leave this deelaration, 
that we, cut don the arms of the moſt Chriſ- 
« tian King, and the croſſes that were ſet up as 


marks of poſſeſſion upon the: ſaid iſlands, and 


carried che fame away, purſuant to inſtructions 
«for ſo doing: and further, That his Britannic 


255 < Majeſty will not ſuffer any marks of poſſeſſion 


tobe put up on any of the keys or iſlands 
known by the name of Turk's- iſſands . 
Britim On the 23d of January 1783. the Engliſn com- 
commiſla- mliſſaries delivered their reply to a long, tedious 


ries reply 


to the and fallacious memorial f proofs produped by =, 


French, 4 the commiffarzes of his moſt Chriſtien Majeſty 
concerning on the-4th:of October 1751. La this reply they. 


Nova Sco- 
tia in general, accuſe the French of going into a va- 


- riety.of conſiderations, not immediately connected 


with ther point in diſcuſſion, and of an attempt to 
- puzzle the debate by a confuſed method of di- 


| | viding-and\arranging/their materials. And, in 


particular, they in the firſt place proteſt againſt 
W n oe the 


ory 


Ld 
* 


SG 8 8 A F. 8 5A 


STREET. 
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the leading principle i in the diſcuſſion laid down ban 0 
by the, French commiſſaries, That becauſe tb 


peace of Utrecht ceded the country of Nova Scotia. 


or Acadia to Great Britain, therefore no additional 


lights and evidence are to he braught from acts of 


government, treaties! between two: nations, or ſimi- 
lar ceſſions of the ſame territory, previous to the 
treaty of Utrecht, to clear up and enforce; che 
true meaning and: real intention of that treaty. 
Then they proceed to ſuew, That the deſign of 


| the crown-of Great Britain, in the twelfth; article 


of the treaty of Utrecht, was not to ſeeure an ex- 
cluſive fiſhery, but to gain poſſeſſion af all Aca- 
dia or Nova Scotia, as a territory that would give 


ſtrength andi intireneſs to the Britiſh: ſettlement in 
North America: and that the com 


his moſt Chriftian Majeſty, by treating the object 
of the twelſth article concerning the territory of 
Acadia, and the tlürtoentli article concerning the 


| fiſhery as ohe, they reſtraiu the fene: of ont part 


of theſe articles by cunſounding it with: the other; 
firſt miſrepreſenting. the: views: of: Great Britain at 


the time of the treaty, and\afterwaxds ſupporting 


88 


their- miſconſtryttion- of the: words. of the - _ nd ar 


byork: hp: of that very mifrepreſentation- 


Aut far as much, as the Frendh c ies 4 ap 1 


to the qveſtion, in proof uf their interpretation of 
the twelfth; article of the treaty: df tracht, con- 


eerniog the antient limits of Acadia dr Nova o- 


tia, they appeal tu, and fhew. from the trdatꝝ of 
2 dee Memonials;; vol. I. p. 244, &e. 


. ä 983 St. 


aceule the Englill of producing evidences foreig 


86 


A. D. 
783. 
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St. Germains, by which this ſame country was, 


| with its antient limits, reſtored to France, that 


England then ceded the very ſame territory, and 
within the ſame limits, as now they claim under 
the title of the twelftli article of the treaty of 
Utrecht. They alſo refer to the treaty of Breda, 
where the crown of France made the very ſame 
claim upon Nova Scotia or Acadia, as Great Bri- 
tain now does, and ſupported it upon the very 
ſame method of argument, and ſort of proof, 
which Great Britain now alledges, and which the 


French commiſſaries now eee as foreign to 


The fince» 


the queſtion HO3DO7JA63 Of Ig 
The French commiſſaries . out nd inſi. 
nuations, as if the King of Great Britain had no 
intention to come to any accommodation, for the 
mutual advantage of the ſubjects of the two 
crowns, inhabiting countries ſo diſtant from their 
reſpective ſovereigns: And that this claim, founded 
on the twelfth artiele of the treaty of Utrecht, diſ- 
covers an inclination in Great Britain to open a 
way to Canada, that ee a it 80 the rt 
favourable opportunit . 
The Engliſh. onmmiſiities reply, „That nis 


rity of nis 6 Britannic Majeſty was fully ſenſible of the ex- 


Britannic 


Majeſty in 56 pediency and extreme ſatisfaction, that would 


this nego- 
Eiation, 


u ariſe to the ſuhjects of both crowns in North 


* Ametica, from a final aſſertainment of the 


5 boundaries of their reſpective dominions: that 
5 he was alſo extremely deſirous of ſtrengthening 


tt and A _ ae * and good 


core 


_ deſigns, againſt Canada s the ,commiſſazies 


« befke, but in none the invades 
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77 


=. car reſpondence, which; ſubſiſts. between the two. An. 


10 — and of promoting, by every method in 


6; his pawer, the amicable ſettlement of every 
44 


70 jeſty bath in this queſtion, and the more re- 
5 mote his ſubjects in America are from bi s per- 
« fon, and the/immediate;refidence of his govern- 
th ment, the more: necęſſity does he judge it to 

o maintain his actual rights, and . 

« ſexechis juſt domipions in Amexica intire, for 

— dent, advantage and: ſecurity of 
*. thoſe; very ſobiects; and) that his Majeſty had 
75 given che ſtrongeſt proofs of his, willingneſs to 


F take proper; meaſures in concert with France 


*. far-adjuſting-all differences, hen: he accgded 


to the preſent negociation, and continued to 


* act, to that momentꝭ according to the ſtricteſt 
„eie and Saudour- when he tere. no other 


* tener of the ne Ames chan the cyown 

<« of France actually enjoyed byn che treaty .of 
Breda, making the claim of Francę in conſe- 
* quence- of that treaty, and N of 
France in conſequente of thardiſputed;glaim, the 
rule and boundary of his on pretenſions . 
As to the inſinuation of Great Britain's h 


4 peak to; the late counſels, and meaſu 
40 Britain, and the : part f ſhe has acted b in Eu- 


* rope, and America.; 36 inany, in: 50 Fir pro- 
dae right 


d Ibid. p. 254, &c. i 
WS : . 


er in diſpute between them); but then the 
0 more important that intereſt is which his Ma- 


7557 


0 32 | 
40 hoſtile de- 
5 ap- ſign againſt 


(Great Canada. 


— 4 
— —— — — — 
. 
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AD. 4 bf elner riitiahls andwho Has never, At Ay junc- 


755. 4 kütt, dr in any inltanee broke in upon the pole 


2 


4 fons df France in America, contrary tü the laws 
4 of penct; and to rhe fairx Ef Nricteſt allrante and 
& friendſhip,” And then very En fp "ind Jurtly | 
obſerve; That the rights'of one nation are hot 
et be dtermitied upon the appreltenſiong ef an- 
er Uther: Hor iF Great! — Habe her poffel- 
n fibn of Nova "Scotia! bf Acdik Hirrowed: or 
n pared town #6 the ide 6f'the French tem- 
e *rniffities;” and fedücsd Jö iche Töülth-Calt Fart f 
0 * the peine Hdrely Beebe; r fafhp. oft 

proved by Great Britain, it hight give 
& ebend to che French! Eerds wehte in Giada 
2 WbitH Would be to mate feat Brithih td Rold 
4 this cduntfy By-a All FE freud and bar- 


* ren teflüre, not even bythe trearyrof Utrecht, 


45" 2s the French esmeniſſartes che ffelves explain 


bf; dür Byte compuraciveiſtae of che French 


5 070 108. Ae ol alto l. 
2% 4489. * Anale des fd indes Unles, P. 338 


te lonies in North ARENA AM! ?·· © 
'1/*Fhe Prefch <eommifliricy' thirge the Hngliſh of 

inating poſſeſſed themſelves of Acadia ih 7629 
and 1654 mes of fall pence. This, fayi tlie 


| \Enghth'Ginfiflaties, was wing to. a want e at- 
teentſon ech ente Riftery of >hwſerriines. i Fon Eng- 


land Gechared- dar egiithſt France in 16, which 


on be aaa. 16292:22411d it is well khown 


«9b ${iod 
Anis 256 H 


ee 2955 N * 
td go fi M 


Mat CrommWellifientedFrande;and lokgt upon her, 


Memorials 1 ET bits niznd. 
— 4 M. 6. Fd vol. I. 


3% 443% „bid! The 


20 wept + * 


JE ²⅛ ¹ümi . ̃ TO ER 


ooπmiſſanies preſume to fy ate all on their ide. 


In ri caſe befbie us; ib very incorietaſive': but ne. 
vertheleſs that it ty de proper a rum ro obſerve 
chat the moſt antient trap extant of this territory, 


publiſhed by Eſcutbot in 2689, does not ſo muck 


ar mention the name of Reudia; therefore can't 
berpidduced' in evidence by either party. But 
che map, which followed this in va g, printed in 
che fourth volume of Purchaſc a Pllgrim; and '% 
the: firſt antlent ap chüt has therHärkes of HOW 
ledge and corredtaels in it, gives/beth-the- BG 
daries of every tsrrοf wien kn Rt, ard the limits 
of Nova Scotia or Acadia, in every pr 
contrary to the deſbriprion of chat country by fie 
French commiffiries: arid chere fore confutes tlie 
ſyſtem of the / cdürt of France, f fur as tlie 46. 
thority of one fliaß goes. 38 80h bold bag 
Having ſup ne this part of their reply by 


"the maß s of LA t in 1633, under che title of In- 


#2 # ocedentd Aentaltf That; aGentraltis ©: 2 Of Berry, intitled, 
North " HAmerita tobe into Its Prin! Parts; * 


King Chitles IPs time: Of Magis Engllih Em 


pre on tht” Continent of Ain , in tlie ſame 


reign: Of Thotnton, intitid; 1 New CBurt 
F iu Jes Craft of "Newfoundland," New Scotland, 


Er England, &c. * which er with the 


"COM see Memoriats, FRY J. p. "hy, "M Ibid. p. 271. 
| | 8 5 1 Ibid. n 


antient 


Te firſt: . cin is 4. P. 
troml certain mäps of Acadia 3 which! the French 


* to 
their proofs 


In reply, it ivurgedy that tis Kind of evidencr, fem mf. 


4 


4. D. ahtiehts limits demanded hy Gteat Britain 3 and 
1 0 _ by» Four French maps 1. publiſnhed by De Liſle, | 


2 Tbid, . Ibid, p. 281. 
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Bellen and d' Anville, which. cofifine the country 
of New France to the northſide of the river. of 
Canada, and mark out the limits between Acadia 
and New England to the weſtward; according to 
the claim of his Britannic Majeſty :; and the fourth 


by Champlain, which carries Madia beyondchę 


Peninſula, and; makes Pantagoet the weſtern 
boundary of it s they further ſay, That Henne 


pin in his travels marks Acadia on the continent, 


:between New England and the river St. Lawrence: 
That de Fer f cche French King's geographer, in his 


Atlas, makes Nova Scotia and Acadia one and the 


lame country; extending it to Canada northwards, 


- and. aligning; the ſame extent of limits to them 


both; terminating; the weſtern limit at the river 
Pa t: and that Gerdreville in his Atlas 
makes Acadia to extend from the Kennebec to the 
iſland called Perſce at the mouth of the ire St. 
Layrence. * 7 70 fen i bajioggat nol 

Then having theyn what. little * the 
maps of Mr. Halley, Popple and Salmon are of," 
the Engliſh commiſſaries conclude this part of the 
_ argument with the following obſervations :*..That 
the more ancient maps abſolutely contradict and 
. deſtroy the idea, which the French commiſſaries 


have of the nt hne 8 9 * 


2 


2111 2 Bir 
i See Memorials, vol. "A p 271. #0 A. D. 1705, 


1 K. D. 1719, m See Wen Vol. I, p. 27 5. 
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the main and eſſential part of the ſyſtem of the 


French commiſſaries: That though they do not 


exactly mark out the antient limits, as che com- 


miſſaries of his Britannic Majeſty contend for 
them, yet every map is à diſtinct and clear anſwer 
to the opinion of the French commiſſaries, as 


founded upon maps ; becauſe every map dite 
from their deſcription of the antient limits, in 
ſome eſſential point, and all of them are incon - 


ſiſtent and irreconcileable with their general idea - 


of them: That many antient and modern maps 
in different countries ſupport the claim of his 
Britannic Majeſty, but no one can be found to au- 
thenticate in any degree, or in wy! one Fare 


the pretenſions of France. 
The ſecond authority, Se by Becki | 


commiſſivies: in this caſe, is taken from Denys, 


Champlain and Efrarboty. Hifforians of North 


America. 


is not a Grgle men to be found, ; not even amongſt A. D. 
the French maps, which does not expreſly confureẽ 


To Which the Eogliſh ommiſſaries * 1100 From hiſ- 
a previous obſervation, That their adverſaries have ns 


cited theſe authors in a very uncommon and bro- 
ken manner; and that the proof pretended to be 
drawn from theſe authors are founded upon gene- 


ral obſervations on their title pages, on marginal 


notes found in their works, and incorporated into 
them by the French - commiſlaries.z frequently 


on ſingle expreſſions detached from the context, 


? See Memorials, Vol, I. p. 283. 


and 
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= D, and fometimes upon the mere omiffions of the name 
733 of 'Acadie; rarher chan upon the full and entire 


ſenſt 06 any paſſage im theſs writers fully and ſatis- 


AaRorily cited By? which means books mey be 


made to earry: any appearance 2 They then pro- 
cted and examine each ef theſhiftorians by tak - 
ing every paragraph in queſtion entire and Hav- 
ing gene through! each author” diſtanctty, they 
ſam up their evidence in theſe words: We Have 
,x, examined all the French hiftorians cited: 
4 by his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's eommiſſpries to 
es eſtabliſh” their fyſtem of "the ancient lants of 
<&< Acadia, and we think ourſelves authoriſed to 


« fy; from this view of their ſeveral' works, 


< that the' Sieur Henyis commiſſiim in i654, and 
e that clauſe in particular which grants him the 
* ſedentary fiſhery on the coaſt of Acadia, marks 


_ «gut the' ſouthern bank of tlie river St. Law- | 


and makes it extend as far to che weſt as New 
% England: That Mr. Champlain agrees with 


ant « the Sieur Penys i in eke northern limit of Acadia, 
c and makes Saint Croix within” the- weſtern: limit 


„u. That Aſearbot never afligns any limits 


% to Acadia, or even mentions the country: 


And that, therefore, one of the only: two hiſto- 
« 'rians, from which any evidenee at all can be 


* collected, is a very full evidence in ſupport of 


& the hole cal of Great Britain; and the other 


by afſigning the ſouthern bank of che river St. 


* See Memorials, Vol. I. p. 283. bid. p. 285, 
528 Lawrence 
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Sies —— is authority ao for oY 


aſſign as far ag Ste. 
0 = and boch confate the aſſertion of the 
French commiſſaries, That gheſe writers e. 
« fined; the bounds of Acadia to che Peninſula 

The French commiſſaries have fecourſe 5 a 


proof founded upon this eireumſtance, That, ſevo- 
ral parts of the country, which his Britannic Ma- 


jeſty claims as Acadia, have always paſled under 


diſtinct names. A method of proof calculated 
rather to confound than to confute: however tho 


Engliſn commiſſaries put even this prolix· and opn- 
fuſed kind of evidence upon a thorough and diſ- 


tinct examination: and having refuted each ar - 
ticular, conclude, © That; chele is no. real weight 


Cin that argument founded upon the partieular 


<<, names, which particular parts of Acadia have 
<< borne different, from the general; country: And 


that Naz France has from very early: times heen 
the name given by the French Writers, the 
T people and cròwn of France, to the W 


territory in North America.. _— 861 
Then they enter intro 2 particular n : 


into the ſtare, of. the hiſtory of, Acadia an the, re- 
volutions ” it underwent from. the year 3632, the 


date of che tteaty of St. .Genmains, to the treaty 


of, Utrechg<, -Apd.upon the mole: conclude heir 


9 


* 


reply in chis 1 way: All the evidence The ſum 


«Of 
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A.D. « of their ſyſtem; has been demonſtrated to bes 
753. 4 deſtructive to it, and applied in the ſtrongeſt 


manner in maintenance of the claim of Great 


« Britain. And it appears upon the whole, that 


« the King of Great Britain, bringing no evi- 


& dences from ſources, that are not authentic; is 
2 ſupported i in his claim by every tranſaction be- 
e tween the two crowns for above a century paſt; 

and that in claiming the country from Pantagoet 


= to the River St. Lawrence, as Acadia, his Bri- 


& tannic Majeſty demands no more than what 
<i France has always received under that name n 
the moſt general reſtitution; than what, if 

« antient limits of it be determined upon maps, 


4 hiſtorians; the uniform decifions of the two 
A erowns for above one hundred years together, 


oy upon the declarations of the crown of 
rance at the treaty of Utrecht itſelf, the 
« crown of France muſt in all equity and fairneſs 
« acknowledge'to be a juſt claim upon the words 
« of ceſſion in the treaty of Utrecht.“ 


e The French commiſſaries, on the contrary, 


<-are equally incapable of ſupporting their ſyſtem 
and their limits upon the maps and hiſtorians 
& they cite, and upon the proceedings of govern- 
«© ment, treaties and better evidence produced by 


us. They dare not abide by any poſſeſſion evet 
taken by France in conſequence of the molt 


* general words of reſtitution; nor by the poſ- 
<< ſeſſion of France for above an hundred years 
< ſucceflively ; nor by any declarations made by 
« * the crown of Fi rance at the time of the treaty 

: was 
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_ «of Utrecht; but ſetting aſide all theſe evidences, — D. 


« taken from times of certainty and preciſenefs, 
«< they are obliged to have recourſe to maps and 
« hiſtorians of leſs certainty in point of time, and 
« Jeſs preciſeneſs from the nature of chem: — 
Which, when they come to be ſtrictly examined, 
„ abſolutely deſtroy their ſyſtem, fall inhibits” 
<<, fenſe and operation of the better and latter ev i- 
dence of treaties and tranſactions between the 
« two. crowns, and become ſo many auxiliary 
65 proofs in ſupport of the r * 2 of 
Great Britain.” * 2 ARE: 01 95101 305 
Here reſted: the argument pen _ claim of his 
Britannic Majeſty upon Acadia or Nova Scotia, 
according to the antient boundaries of that coun- 
try, ceded by France in the treaty of Utrecht, and 
demanded by the enn ener uo AS oo forth 


in the premiſes . 


It was the 1 mile of the your 1754 x/beſors is French re- 


| F rench commiſſaries delivered their reply to the 2 


ritith me- 


Britiſh memorial concerning the title of his Bri- morialcon- 


cerning St. 


; tannic Majeſty to the iſland of St. Lucia: ſpun * 
out to ſuch a length, as to prevent the amicable 


deciſion of that point by a clear and juſt examina. 
tion of the matter it contained; for the Frenecnn 


court had now ſo far entered into hoſtile meaſures 


to defeat the ſtrength of the moſt convincing 
evidence in favour of his - Britannic Majeſty% 
right, that the Britiſh- commiſſaries were obliged 
to . Lay the mne ande to return IIS; 


* * 1 1 * . # # en * 4 13 


1 es Memorial, Vol, 1,-p.ig4t, &. big 50. 
Diebe before 


os Taz GENSRAL HISTORY « OF 
| —_ before they hall time to amine and confute the 


* pretended ptoofs of his moſt⸗Chtiſtian Majbfty's 


claims in which: the French had employed the 


in che caſe of Nova Scotia or Acadia. 
NM. du ae, oe fucoceddel Nl dead Jon- 
quiere in the government of Canada, being 
Amerie charged with an immediate and:yigerous execu- 


on the 


Their pro- 
148 in 


Ohio. tion of the expedition to ſubd ue the country on the 
Ohio to the crown of France, detaehed the Steur 


de gt. Pierre tarly in the year 1753 with a ſufici- 


ent force to make a lodgment andito maintain his 


ground on the river Beuf, or Beef ver, till xtin- 
forced : which: St. Pierre performtd; and he built 
a: ſort upon the ſpot in honour: to M. du Quefne. 


Such a difagracable neighbour ſoon notified his 


acceſſion by che outrages committed on the :back 
ſettlements of Virginia and Philadelphia, and more 
Particularly by cutting off the Indian trace, n 
ſieiaing vpon our traders and their goods. 


85 the territory behind their ſettlement, and to ex- 
mVirgi- plore the French encroachments and operations.; 


nia to the 


French at WhO brought chack an account, That there had 


N been 1300 regular forces ſent to thoſe parts from 


Old France: That the French had built three 


forts upon the Ohid, on therlands lately granted to 
certain gentlemen in London, by the crown. 
That, as the French met with no oppoſition, they 


were reſolwed to: maintain their ground. This 
N 1 


like nw chicanery and cavil, as tyou have.iſren 


BY An- October 1753 the Governor and —_ of 
WMirginia, having orders from England to rapel 
A meſſen- force by force, diſpatched a meſſenger to examine 


£m am n 2 UNE 
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likewiſe forts built on the banks of the Miſſiſippi 
by the Engliſh, the French would fortify them- 
ſelves in ſuch a manner, that it would not be in 
dur power to expel them. 4 

This report made by the piovincid 8 
pee of ſuch an intereſting nature to the 
crown of Great Britain , that Governor Dinwiddie 


immediately * ſent the following letter by Major 


George Waſhington to the French Commander in 


97 


advice concluded with obſerving, That unleſs A. D. 


means were uſed to drive off the French, and 733, 


Chief, at the fort on the river Du Beuf. 


SIR, 


T HE lands upon the 1 river Ohio, in the weſt- Governor 


ern parts of the colony of Virginia, are ſo no- 
toriouſly known to be the property of the crown 


of Great Britain, that it is a matter of equal con- command - 


cern and ſurprize to me, to hear that a body of ; 


ſettlements upon that river, within his Majeſty's 


Dinwid- 


die” 4 SIE 


to 
=_ 


er on the 


river du 


French forces are erecting fortreſſes and making Beuf. 


dominions. The many and repeated complaints 1 


have received of theſe acts of hoſtility lay me un- 


der the neceſſity of ſending, in the name of the 
King my maſter, the bearer hereof, George Waſh- 


| ington, Eſq; one of the adjutants general of the 


forces of this dominion z to complain to you of the 


_ encroachments thus made, and of the injuries 


done to the ſubjects of Great Britain, in violation 
of the law of nations, and the treaties now ſub- 


«+. > October 31, 1753. 


e bs H fiſting 
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A. P. fiſting between the two crowns. If theſe facts br 


755. true, and you think fit to juſtify your proceed- 


ings, I muſt deſire you to acquaint me, by whoſe 
authority and inſtructions, you have lately marched 


from Canada with an armed force, and invaded 


the King of Great Britain's territories, in the 
manner complained of; that according to the pur- 


port and reſolution of your anſwer, I may act 


agreeably to the commiſſion I am honoured with, 
from the King my maſter. However, Sir, in 
obedience to my inſtructions, it becomes my duty 


to require your peaceable departure; and that you 


would forbear proſecuting a purpoſe ſo interrup- 
tive of the harmony and good underſtanding, 


which his Majeſty is deſirous to continue and .cul- 


tivate with the moſt Chriſtian King, &c. 
| RoperT DInwiDDrE. 


Major Mr. Waſhington was RY inſtructed to W a 
Vins further and diligent enquiry,into the French en- 


ton's in- 
ſtructions croachments and deſigns. For this purpoſe, it it 


and en- 


quiries in appears by his journal on this occaſion, that he 
mie Jour- travelled by the way of Frederickſburg, Win- 


ney to river 


du Beuf. cheſter and Will's Creek, and thence to the mouth 
of Turtle Creek on the river Monongahela; 


where he was informed of the death of the French 
General in Chief in thoſe parts; and of their 
troops returning into winter quarters. From 
thence he paſſed to the forts of the Ohio, about. 
10 miles diſtant, where the. Monongahela i is joined, 


II being the 22d of November. 


: 
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by the river Alligany. On the 25th of November A. D. 


he met with a few French deſerters, from whom 
he got intelligence, That they were part of 100 
men, ſent with eight canoes laden with proviſions, 


from New Orleans to Kuſkafkas, with a promiſe 
of being joined there by an equal number of 


French from the Miſſiſippi, to convoy them and 
their ſtores up the -river. That the French had 
built four ſmall forts, between New Orleans and 


the Black iſlands, garriſoned by 30 or 40 men, and 


a few ſmall pieces of cannon in each. That at 


New Orleans, near the mouth of the Miſſifippi; 


there were 35 companies of 40 men each, with a 
fort of ſix carriage guns: And at Black iflands,* 
a fort with eight guns, and ſeveral companies. 
They, alſo acquainted him, that there was a ſmall 


palliſadoed fort on the Ohio, at the mouth of the 


Ouabach or Wabaſh; a river, which heads near 


the weſt end of Lake Erie, by which the French 


on the Miſſiſippi, communicate with thoſe on the 
Lakes. 

With theſe deſerters was an Indian trader, nam- 
ed Brown, who informed him further, that at Sha- 
naoh town, he had met with a King of the Six 


Nations, from whom he learnt, That the French 


had built a fort on Lake Erie, and another on a 
ſmall Lake, about 15 miles aſunder, with a large 


waggon road between. That three nations of 


French Indians had taken the hatchet againſt the 
Engliſh. That the French had called all the 


v» Diſtant 1 zo leagues above the mouth of the Ohio. 
About bo leagues from the Miſſiſippi. 


2 


H 2 _ Mingo's, 


1753. 
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A. D. Mingo's, Delawares, &c. together, and told them, 
753. that they had intended to be down the river, this 
fall, but were obliged by the inclemency of the 
ſeaſon, to defer their march till the ſpring, when 

they would certainly come with a much greater 


number; and threatning them with military exe- 
cution, in caſe they would not remain neuter: for 


that they expected to fight the Engliſh three 
years, and did not doubt of ſucceſs, and of con- 

quering all the lands on the Ohio. 
Major Mr. Waſhington arrived at Verango, on the 


Waſning⸗ 4th day of December 1753, an old Indian town 


ton's arri- 


val at the at the mouth of French Creek on the Ohio; where 


French ſta- 


tion, and he found the French colours hoiſted at a houſe, 
{ "99 _— from which they had driven Mr. John Frazer, an 
Engliſh ſubject; and met with Captain Joncaire, 
who was the French Commander of the Ohio 
who received him courteouſly, and. referred him 
to the General Officer of the next fort with his 
letter. However Joncaire kept him at ſupper, 


and after the glaſs had paſſed about chearfully, 


the French Captain told him, That it was their 
abſolute deſign to take poſſeſſion of the Ohio: 
And by G-- they would do it: For, though they 
were ſenſible the Engliſh could raiſe two men for 
their one, yet they knew their motions to be too 
flow and dilatory to prevent any undertaking. of 
theirs , grounding the right of France to the river, 


upon a diſcovery made by one La Salle, about: 
60 years before: And agreeable to this converſa- 


tion, they had ſeized all ſtraggling Engliſh traders, 


and had orders to make every perſon priſoner, who 
attempted 
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attempted to trade on the Ohio, or the waters of A, D. 
it : and now the Commandant returned the fol- 
lowing , to the Governor“ 8 letter. ah | 


SIR, 


S 1 have the honour of commanding here in 2 q 
chief, Mr. Waſhington delivered to me the command- 


er's anſwer 


letter, which you wrote to the Commander of the 


French troops. I ſhould have been. glad, that — 


you had given him orders, or that he had been 
inclined, to proceed to Canada to ſee our General; 
to whom it better belongs, than to me, to ſet forth 
the evidence and the reality of the rights of the 


King my maſter, to the lands ſituate along the 


river Ohio, and to conteſt the pretenſions of the 
King of Great Britain thereto. I ſhall tranſmit 
your Pech to the Marquis Duguiſne, or du Queſne. 


His anſwer will be a law to me. And if he ſhall 


order me to communicate it to you, Sir, you 


may be aſſured, I ſhall not fail to diſpatch it forth- 


with to you. As to the ſummons you ſend me to 
retire ; I do not think myſelf obliged to obey it. 
Whatever may be your inſtructions, I am here by 


virtue of the orders of my General; and, I in- 


treat you, Sir, not to doubt one moment, but 
that I am determined to conform myſelf to them 
with all the exactneſs and reſolution, which can 
be expected from the beſt officer. I do not know 
that in the progreſs of this campaign, any thing 
has paſſed, which can be reputed an act of hoſti- 
lity, or, that is contrary to the treaties, which 


ſubſiſt between the two crowns ; the continuation 


H 3 whereof 
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A. D. whereof as much intereſteth, and-is as pleaſing to 
1753. us, as the Engliſn. Had you been pleaſed, Sir, 


to have deſcended to particularize the facts, which 


occaſioned your complaint, I ſhould have had the 
honour of anſwering you in the fulleſt, and, I 
am perſuaded, the moſi ſatisfactory manner, &c. 


From the Fort Sur | 
r LacaARbEVE DEST, Pixx. 
ber 15, 1753. ; Take 
Britiſh | Theſe hoſtilities were alſo tranſmitted” to the 
court com- 


plains of court of Great Britain: and the complaints againſt 


moe hy them were exhibited in a memorial by the Earl of 
out effect. Albemarle the Britiſh miniſter at Paris: but with- 
out any other effect, than deluſiye promiſes to 
curb and withdraw the cauſes of thoſe complaints. 


And the Britiſh miniſtry {till gave ſo much ear to 


thoſe vain pretences and excuſes, that they pre- 


vented his Majeſty, at the opening of the parlia - 
ment on the 1 5th of November 1753» from tak- 


ing proper notice of the. French conduct towards 


his American ſubjects; and permitted him to de- 
King's clare, That the continuance of the public tran- 
__ quillity, and the general ſtate of Europe re- 
e mained upon the ſame footing, as when they 
& laſt parted z and aſſured them of his ſteadineſs 
« in purſuing the moſt effectual meaſures 89 Pre- 

4 ſerve to his people the bleſſings of peace.“ 
A. D. The Governor of Virginia was convinced other- 
1754+ wiſe; and endeavoured, with a true Britiſh ſpirit, 
to prevail with the Virginians, and his neighbour- 
ing governments, to arm in their own defence, 
and to erect a fort on the Forks, to curb the 
French 
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French encroachments, and to defend the Britiſh A. D. 


traders and property. But for want of a national 
countenance and ſuccour, this ſcheme failed, and, 
inſtead of deterring the French from their deſigns, 
it ſerved only as a means to provide them with ar- 
guments to make the native Indians jealous, and 
to oppoſe the Engliſh. | 


1754- 


Governor Dinwiddie prevailed at laſt with his Colonel 


province to raiſe 10,0001. and 300 men, to pro- 


Waſhing- 
ton's expe- 


tect their frontiers : and the command of this dition. 


ſmall regiment was given to Mr. Waſhington, 
4 brave and prudent young gentleman, who be- 
gan his march on the 1ſt of May, and on the 28th 
came up with a party of the French, took 20 
priſoners, killed ten, and put the reſt ro flight. 


Having learnt from his priſoners the real ſtrength 


of the enemy in thofe parts; under the command 
of the Sieur de Contrecceur, in chief on the Ohio; 


and informed by his ſcouts; that this Commander 


in Chief, informed of the advantage he had gain- 


ed over the French party on the 28th, had ſent 


the Sieur de Villers with 1000 French, and 200 
Indians, to attack him, and diſlodge him from a 
little fort he had run up, called Fort Neceſſity, 


as 2 temporary defence, and cover for his handful 


of men, till ſome troops, which had been pro- 


miſed to follow him from New York, might ar- 


rive; he made the beſt diſpoſition poſſible for one 
in his circumſtances, to maintain his poſt, and to 
beat off an enemy, if any ſuch ſhould attempt to 
diſturb him. Which came to paſs on the 3d of 
en the body of 1200 men above men- 

* tioned 


' * 


" [of 
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A.D. 
1754 


Thus, at the time Colonel Waſhington expected 
nothing better than to be ſurrounded and put to 
the ſword, the enemy called a parley; which end- 


Capitu - 
late. 


His my | 


lation, 


baggage, and made a great ſlaughter of the men, 


the field. So much reſolution greatly diſcouraged 
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tioned marched up to the attack of his little camp 
and fort. The Engliſn were by this time, by one 
caſualty or other reduced to 200; but they ſuſ- 
tained the enemy's whole force for upwards of 
three hours. and laid 200 of the enemy dead in 


the French; and put their General upon ſome leſs 
dangerous method of diſlodging the Engliſh, 


ed in an honourable capitulation for the brave re- 
mains of our provincial troops; of whom 30 
had been killed, and 70 wounded: The enemy 
had 300 killed and wounded. For our men be- 
haved with ſingular intrepidity, determined not to 
aſk for quarter, but with their bayonets ſcrewed, 
to ſell their lives, as dear as they poſſibly could. 
The capitularion was, That each ſide ſhould re- 
tire without moleſtation; and that the "Engliſh 
army ſhoyld march away with all the honours of 
war, and with ftores, effects and baggage, But, 
after Colonel Waſhington had marched, out of 
Fort Neceſſity, the Indians, whom the French 
had ſeduced from their allegiance to the King of 
Great Britain, attacked them, plundered their 


cattle and horſes. And, when the French Com- 
mander was applied to, he pretended to be ex- 
tremely concerned, drew his ſword, and ran 
amongſt the Indians; but, inſtead of uſing means 
to 28 their breach of the capitulation, he en- 

couraged 
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couraged them to n and murder the A. D. 


Engliſh. men 
The importance and diſtreſs if our Provinces 


at this time, and the great neglect there was 


ſomewhere in England, to relieve and to ſupport 


them againſt thoſe violent meaſures, which the 
French executed with impunity, are well deſcribed 
in the following letter, wrote about this time, 
from Williamſburg to a merchant 1 in London. 


sI R. 


. * * 


IN the name af iet VL are you 1 Thad obo 
in England? If we might judge of you by the * 


rules of good ſenſe and policy, I ſnhould imagine 


you to be in all the hurry of preparation for war: lonies. 


for, you will not ſurely ſuffer the moſt notorious 
and repeated violations of rights and treaties to 
go unrevenged. The French have long ſince, 
commenced actual hoſtilities againſt us here; have 
not only entred upon our territories manu forti, but 
have taken from us our forts, 'and ſtrong holds, 
ſuch as they were. In ſhort, all our colonies are 
in the utmoſt hurry and confuſion from the ap- 
proaching danger. By this ſituation of our af- 
fairs, you, gentlemen merchants of the mother 
country, muſt expect to be in great meaſure' af- 
fected with us: For, whilſt we are ſending our 
youth, to the repulſion of the enemy, and reco- 
very of our frontiers, cultivation muſt be, and is, 
neglected: And without a full- attention to our 
produce, how ſhall we be able to make the proper 
returns to England. What will really be the con- 

. 
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ſequences of theſe proceedings, God only knows. 


$75+ But certainly you ought not to be indifferent, as 


to the danger, becauſe at . it is at a dif- 


tance from you. 
It requires. not a very. arekr tacks of — 
| ledge and judgment to comprehend, that on the 


ſecurity. and 3 of the colonies, depends 
the preſent flouriſning condition of the mother 


country. The immenſe quantities of goods, which 


are annually imported into America from England, 
to the amount of ſome millions ſterling; the 


greater number of ſhipping and hands employed 


zn the exportation of them, make up, I doubt 
not; the moſt conſiderable part of your preſent 
trading intereſt: and by manufacturing the ma- 


terials for this particular commerce, what number 
of individuals, nay families are wholly ſupported 
in England! In ſhort, Great Britain is chiefly 


indebted to us, that ſhe makes ſo rich, ſo potent 


and reſpectable a figure in Europe. A truth that, 


however evident, we have reaſon to ſuppoſe, from 


the tenor of their paſt conduct, has not been ſo 
obvious to your miniſtry; or, in other words, to 
thoſe in power, whoſe immediate duty it was to 
inform themſelves concerning it. ; 

It does not eſcape our notice here, how ready 


and generous England has been, - and ſtill i is, to 


grant ſubſidies upon every paltry alarm, to ſome 


petty German Princes, to the tune of ſome hun- 


dreds of thouſands, merely for the ſake of pre- 


ſerving, as the miniſters call it, the balance of 


power. How much has been done to preſerve 
| the 
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the balance of trade, or even our needs 


rights in America, let them declare, who know” 
it. In ſhort, and to tell the plain truth in few 


words, we are looked upon by your great men, 
as a ſubject too low for their ſublime politics; by 
your country ſquires and coxcombs, as a ſet of 
tranſports and vagabonds; and by your boards, as 
unruly children, that want more to be corrected 


than encouraged. Thanks to their wiſdom in 
taking ſo little care of our breeding! - - 

It has been for many years paſt, that the French 
have uninterruptedly been farming a force on the 
back of our colonies, from the Miſſiſippi to Ca- 
nada, by gaining over the Indians to their intereſt 


and erecting forts at proper diſtances, which might 


open a ready communication from north to ſouth. 
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They had a triple policy in this. (r.) That 'by 


ſecuring the alliance of the Indians, they might 


engroſs the peltry and! fur- trade. (2.) That bx 


ſuch a chain .of forts" and ftrength, they might 
not only prevent the extenſion of our colonies, 


but even ſtraiten and diſtreſs them at pleaſure, 


(3.) That by ſuch an eſtabliſnment and poſſeſſion, 
they might be able to preſerve the back parts of 
America by negociation and treaty; whenever our 
miniſtry might be provoked to look into our 


rights; and take up the reſolution of unn chem 


to account for fuch a procedure. | 
As far as my obſervation has gone, it has ever 
been through negligence and negociation, that 
Britain has, firſt, permitted her Proper rights and 
| advant- 
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A. D. advantages to become diſputable, by ſuffering 


them to be in vaded, without an immediate proper 
reſentment: and after ſhe has come to the reſolu- 


tion of aſſerting them, ſhe has too eaſily con- 
deſcended to a treaty; and at length been con- 


tented, or made ſatisfied, with a diviſion. It is 
this kind of conduct, that I doubt we ſhall have 
more reaſon to be afraid of, hereafter, than we 
ſeem to be at preſent, leaſt the miniſtry ſhould not 
grant us a ſubſidy. For, after all the inconve- 


niences which we muſt inevitably go through, af - 


ter the great expences and loſſes we muſt actually 
ſuffer, as well in lives, as in matters of property, 


before we ſhall be able to regain our forts and 
frontiers; if there ſhould be any compoſition made 
with the French, as to the lands on this ſide the 

| Miſſiſippi, it will. be only protracting the evil day, 


and prove to be ſo much blood and treaſure ex- 


| pended to little putpoſe. i For: how can our colo- ; 


nies be ever ſafe with a French enemy on their 


backs ? Or, whilſt ſuch a danger is hanging over 


them, what ſecurity can be given to the induſtri- 


ous, that _ ſhall th 8 n 11 their on 


labours? 92 
T0 e we deſire to 1 confalered only 


as a petty German Prince, with relation to your 


| liberality ; but with reſpect to the rights of the 


Britiſh empire, and the rights of induſtrious ſub- 
jets, we hope to be empowered: and encouraged 


not only to aſſert, but to recover, to defend and 


enjoy them in their full and Juſt extent, in ſpite 
of 
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of all the power, perfidy and ſtratagem of hs 6 D. 
French, and even of the devil himſelf, ſhould he NS 
thick. fit to Ja them. I am, Sir, * e | 


This ſeaſonable and ſenſible „ of 
the danger and importance of our American plan- 


many intereſting remarks concerning the value of | 
thoſe provinces to the mother- country; the means 
of preſerving and improving them, and the ha- 
zard this nation runs by every neglect to drive off 
encroachments, and by any compoſition or divi- 
ſion of the lands behind thoſe ſettlements; which 
were daily extending their limits, eſpecially into 
the fertile and delightful country of the Twightees, | 
inhabiting the plains on the Ohio; by a company The Ohie 
of. merchants at London. Who have obtained a cating 
grant from the crown to ſettle that tract of land _— 
under the protection of Great Britain, with an ex- right. 
cluſive privilege of trading with the Indians on 
the banks of the river Ohio. 4 15 

This grant was made ſoon after the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle : and it no ſooner . tranſpired, Its effects 
than the French Governor of Canada wrote to in rd 
the Governors of New York and Penſylvania; French. 


giving them to underſtand, © That as the Engliſh 


inland traders had encroached on the French 


< territories and privileges, by trading with the 
Indians under the protection of his Sovereign, 
<« he would ſeize them, wherever they ſhould be 
4 found, if they did not immediately deſiſt from 


< that illicit practice. = T. menace not being 


regard- 
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A. D. regarded, he next year cauſed three Britiſh traders 


775+ to bearreſted. Their effects were confiſcated and 
their perſons ſent, by the way of Quebec, to Ro- 

chelle in Old France, and there impriſoned: As 

already related more at large. 

In regard This grant produced another unlucky effect a. 
to the In- The new company not only neglected to gain the 
conſent of the native Indians, on the back of the 

royal patent, which might have been done at a 

trifling expence, and what has been uſual on like 


eccaſions ; but they ſent a perſon to ſurvey their | 


country in ſuch a dark myſterious manner, as gave 
a people, naturally jealous, too much room for 
faſpicion and diſcontent. Which diſpoſed them 
to receive any overtures, with more willingneſs 
from the French, offered by way of protection. 
Beſides, the jealouſy of the Indians was greatly 
heightened by the traders from Penſylvania and 
Virginia, who foreſaw that they themſelves would 


be great loſers, in that valuable branch of traffic, 
from which they were'to be excluded by the royal 


privilege-of a new monopoly. 
French The action at Fort Neceſſity being tranſmitted 
court's be- to London; it was repreſented by the Britiſh Am- 
haviour at 
the com- © baſſador at Paris, as an open violation of the 
_—_— peace. 'Which did not meet with the ſame de- 
Necellity. gree of reſpect, as on former occaſions of com- 
plaint; the time now nearly approaching for the 


French to pull off the maſk: of moderation and 


peace. For, inſtead of diſavowing the conduct 


\ 


7 © On page 44, &c. 4 Ibid, 


of 


a mms ada. GE 4 


of their American Commander, orders were ex- K. D. 


pedited for reinforcements of men and ammuni- 
tion to perfect cheir pernicious deſigns on that 
Continent. 


As all this could not be concealed, Hoare che Inſtrue- 

| to our Co- 
ple; the nation murmured greatly at their ſupine lonies to 
inactivity; whoſe only care of that vaſt and im- one _ 
portant Continent amounted to no more than ſome deraey. 


Britiſh miniſtry, which was known to all the peo: 


cautionary inſtructions tranſmitted, to. the Gover- 
nors of our provinces; and for them to, unite, in 
their own defence. The. inſtructions, ran thus: 
« It is his Majeſty's, command, that in caſe the 
ſu bjects of any foreign Prince ſhould preſume to 
make any encroachments in the limits of his Ma- 
jeſty's dominions, or to erect, forts on his Ma- 
jeſty's lands, or to commit any other act of hoſti- 


lity; and ſhould, upon. a. requiſition, made to them 


to deſiſt from ſuch proceedings, perſiſt in them, 
they ſhould. draw forth the armed force of. their, 
reſpective provinces, and uſe. their; beſt endeavours. 
to repel force by force.” The Governars, were. 
likewiſe ordered to form a political. canfederacy.. 
And the Gavernor of New York was, appointed. 
to confer with the Chiefs of, the Indians, and by. 
preſents, and other means, o keep them ſteady 
to the Britiſn intereſt. 0 ; 


This, to be ſure, was a deſirable union, and a How they 


meaſure chat, if effeckually executed, might have _— fruſs' 


anſwered the intention of preventing further en- 
croachments ; z. but, ſuch is the bad policy of Bri-. 


e. chat they, by their own contentions, 


* | fre- 
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frequently fruſtrate the beſt concerted meaſures; 


Thus, when unanimity and activity were moſt ne- 


ceſſary, the national intereſt was neglected, and 


obliged to give way to the religious and political 


diſputes of the Provinces. The aſſembly of Vir- 


ginia quarrelled with Dinwidde their Governor, 


about a fee he demanded for every grant he ſhould 


paſs for land. The Penſylvanian Repreſentatives 
waſted their time in vain deliberations and vio- 
lent diſputes with their Proprietaries, while the 
enemy invaded their frontiers, and fortified them- 
ſelves. New York was divided into factions by 


ſome men of property, but of turbulent ſpirits, 


who exerted their influence to diſtreſs the views 
and deſigns of the Government. A congreſs 


was appointed and held for that purpoſe at 


Albany, by Commiſſioners from all the Britiſh 


Provinces. But few Indians attended, and they 


| behaved with ſo much indifference, that, though 


Speech of 


the Indi- 
ans. 


they accepted of the preſents, renewed treaties, 


and demanded aid to drive the French from their 


territories, it appeared plainly, that they were 
gained over to the French intereſt, and thought 
the Engliſh would be obliged to deliver up their 
country to the French. Though they feemed to 


be very well pleaſed with their preſents, which 


were much more conſiderable than ever had been 
known, they, in their ſpeech to Mr. Lancey, 
Lieutenant-Governor of New York, ſpoke with 
great warmth, ſeverely blaming the neglect and 
indolence of our nation, and in praiſe of the French 
for their diligence and care to fortify and maintain 


— 
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their garriſons, while the Engliſh left both their 4. P. 


/ 


I « 
ſettlements and their allies expoſed to invaſion 2 


and deſtruction. They particularly recriminated 
upon us the deſertion of our fort at Saraghtoga, 
in the laſt war; repreſented the defenceleſs condi- 
tion of our frontier city of Albany; and con- 


cluded witk ſeaſonable and rational advice to de- 

; fend ourſelves, and to encounter the French with 

; more ſpirit and conduct for the future, 

n In this congreſs a plan was concerted, after General u- 

: long debates, for executing that ſalutary meaſure — 
of a general union of the Britiſh Colonies, and 

4 for creating a common fund to defray all military 

: expences : and it was agreed to lay this plan be- 

9 fore his Majeſty and council; but, it was never 

1 carried into execution. 

h During the ſitting of this tigers Mr. Shirley, Forts built, 

y Governor of Maſſachuſet's bay prevailed with the at _ 

hk aſſembly of his Province to build a ſtrong fort 

Y  _ near the head of the river Kennebeck, and to pro- | 

ir vide 800 men for that ſervice, to protect the 

5 Province from the incurſions of the French and In- 

at dians. In purſuance of this reſolution of the aſ- 

Ir ſembly, Mr. Shirley, in the ſummer 1754, marched 

7 with the troops to the eaſtern frontier, and, with 

4 the conſent of the Indians, built Fort Weſtern, 

2 about 37 miles from the mouth- of the river Ken- 

y, nebeck, and Fort Hallifax about 54 miles down 

ch the ſame river; of which proceedings when Go- 

ad vernor Shirley tranſmitted an account to the mi- 

as niſtry at home, he alſo repreſented the imminent 

* danger to which Nova Scotia was expoſed, from 4 


Vo. I. | I "OY the 
3 | 
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the encroachments and fortifications of the French, 


which had extended themſelves to the very neigh- 


ee a- bourhood of the Engliſh ſettlements; and from 
bout Nez any ſudden attack, which might eaſily be formed 


Scotia. 


_— 


a 


General 
Braddock 
appointed. 


againſt that Province from St. John's Iſland, Cape 
Breton, and Canada: 9 1 | | 
This remonſtrance ſeemed to carry ſome weight: 
for Governor Shirley received not only the appro- 
bation of his Majeſty and Council for the ſervice 
he had performed on the river Kennebeck, but 
a command alſo to concert meaſures with Mr. 
Lawrence, Lieutenant - Governor and Commander 
in Chief of the Province of Nova Scotia, for at- 
tacking the French forts in that Province. But 
nothing could be done in this ſervice till the next 
ſummer ; except raiſing 2000 men in New Eng- 
land, and receiving 2000 ſtands of arms from 
London. | | | 4 1 . 
It was alſo reſolved in his Majeſty's Council to 
appoint a Generaliſſimo for the ſervice of North 
America. This command was conferred on Ge- 
neral Braddock, whoſe courage and military diſ- 


cipline had recommended him, as of ability for 
ſo great a truſt. At the ſame time orders were 


iſſued for raiſing two regiments, of two battalions 
each, in North America, to be commanded 
by Sir William Pepperel and Mr. Shirley, and 
for the embarkation of Halklet's and Dynbar's 
regiments of foot, to ſail with all expedition 
with General Braddock for Virginia; but they 
did not get from Ireland till the 24th of Janua - 


TY 1755 · 5 
Though 


and Indians. 
might have done more at this time for their com- 
mon defence, than they did, that is no excuſe for 
as Britiſh miniſtry, who ought. either to have 
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to unite the Provinces effectually, for their com- 


mon ſafety under theſe perilous circumſtances; the 
Governors and principal Planters repeated their re- 
preſentations to the miniſtry in England; of the 
bad ſtate of their feſpective colonies, aſſuring 


them that they muſt ine vitably fall a prey to the 


French invaders, if hot ſpeedily and powerfully 
aſſiſted by their mother country. And poſterity 
will review with aftoniſhment the negligent remiſ- 


ness with which the Britiſh Miniſtry ſuffered the 
cauſe of thoſe complaints to continue, and thoſe 


valuable territories, which make ſo confiderable a 


part of the Britiſh dominions, to remain in fo _ 


poſed and defenceleſs a condition. All that can 
be urged tb exculpate ſuch a neglect, is the ſup- 
pofition; That the Provinces had a ſufficient in- 
ternal ſtrength to defend themſelves. But, this 
is a fallacious way of reaſoning : for, though it 
be allowed, 'that the inhabitants of the Britiſh 


empire on the Continent of North America, ex- 


ceeded the French and Canadians, at the rate of 


ten to one, it ought to be remembered alſo, that, 


while thefe provinces or governments continue in 


ſeparate ſtates, with ſeparate intereſts, without - 


any connection with one another, their ſtrength Is 


divided, and might, one after another, fall a prey 


to the combined force of the French, Canadians 
However, though the Provinces 


I 2 | com- 
* 
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A. D. compelled them to ſubmit to ſuch. impoſitions, as 

75. the legiſlature might find neceſſary for their mu- 
tual intereſt in time of danger and war; or, to 
have protected them with — forces ſent from 
Europe. 

In this they would only hv imitated the ene- 
my, who, by every ſhip to Louiſbourg and Que- 
bec, kept continually ſending regular troops to en- 
courage and to ſtrengthen their ſubjects and allies. 
By theſe Col. Waſhington was defeated z and with 
the ſame force the French improved that defeat, 
by ſeizing all that fine country on the Ohio, and 
its branches, 

However, Spain { ſremed ſo much inclined, cation 
the change of her miniſtry, this year, when the 
Marquis De la Enſenada was forced to reſign to 

Thepacific Mr. Wall) to maintain the peace with England, 
the court that the diſputes about our cutting logwood in the 
of Spain. bay of Honduras were amicably adjuſted between 
the ſaid Mr. Wall, the Spaniſh Prime Miniſter, 
and Sir Benjamin Keene, the Britiſh Ambaſſador. 
Mr. Pitt's No wonder, therefore, that Mr. Pitt did after- 
conduct in 
regard to wards treat the Franco-Spaniſh memorial, in which 
£299, the cutting of logwood was pretended, amongſt 
other grievances, to be a principal article to ob- 
ſtruct the pacific negociations, then carrying on, 
between Great Britain and France, with the in- 
dignity ſuch an. after-claim deſerved. And he 
had good reaſon, from ſuch a change in the con- 
duct of Mr. Wall towards Great Britain, to be- 
lieve him frenchified, and to be ſeeking an oppor- 
tunity to join the enemy of our country, under 
the 


£ 
4 
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the ſpecious pretence of maintaining the rights of A. . 


his own nation, in a point they had — given 


up and adjuſted. 
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This year had not yet produced any remark- Affairs in 


able alteration in the affairs of the northern powers, 
ſo as to affect the intereſt of Great Britain; though 


it was very certain, that no court in Europe, ever 


ſo obſcure, had eſcaped the attention of France, 
and being tempted to adhere to her intereſt, either 
by promiſes, threats, or ſubſidies: 


ſures of Great Britain, againſt their encroachments 
in America, in a moſt diſadvantageous light. 
In the Eaſt Indies, M. Dupleix, aſſuming the 
port and character of an Eaſtern Monarch, under 
his forged commiſſion from the Mogul, nee! 
the war, with all his power, to diſtreſs the Britiſh 


the north. 


And at the 
ſame time repreſenting the complaints and mea- 


Affairs in 
the Eaſt 
Indies. 


intereſt, But notwithſtanding his riches, ſuperio- 


rity of men, and connections with the natives, 
he could not, 'all this time, ſtrike any effectual 


ſtroke againſt our ſettlements ; but, on the contra- 


ry, was obliged to ſubmit to many diſappoint- 
ments and rebuffs from the conduct and courage 
of our troops. 

The Britiſh miniſtry, during this ſummer (15754) 
had managed the national affairs without the help 


of a Primier, which place was laſt vacated by the Death of 


Duke of Newcaſtle, who departed this life in the 
beginning of March. And his Majeſty, on the 
fourteenth day of November opened the parlia- 
ment with informing them, * That the general 
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King's 
ſpeech. 


„ ſhip and confidence: That his principal view 
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s ſtate of Europe had undergane very little alter- 


e ation ſince their laſt meeting: That he had 
« lately received the ſtrongeſt aſſurances from 


+ his good brother the King of Spain of friend- 


„ ſhould be to ſtrengthen the foundation, and 


_ < ſecure the duration of a general peace; to im- 


Remarks 


thereon. 


e prove the preſent advantages of it for promoting 
the trade of his good ſubjects, and protecting 


« thoſe poſſeſſions [North America] which conſti- 
e tuted one great ſource of their wealth and 
„% commerce. 0 

Though his Majeſty avaided mentioning the 


particular encroachments of France, in order to 


prevent debates upon the addreſs, it is evident 
that he ſaid enough to convince the nation, of his 


Supplies 
granted. 


and 20,000 l. to the Elector of Bavaria, on a ſup- 


reſolution to humble the inſolence of that perfidi- 


ous neighbour. Thus alſo was he underſtood by 
the parliament, which unanimouſly granted for 
the ſervice of the enſuing year 4,073,729 l. of 
which one million was expreſly given for aug- 
menting the forces by fea and land. They alſo 
voted 32,0001. ſubſidy to the King of Poland, 


poſition that ſuch ſubſidiary allies were neceſſary 
to defeat, or prevent, any after game, to be 
played by France againſt Hanover, ſhould that 


perfidious nation drive Great 0 to an ogen 


deer 
of the 

French on 
nh occa- 


rupture. 

Such public acts, as theſe, convinced the F Freach, 
that the Engliſh were in good earneſt. to exert 
themſelves againſt their encroachments in America: 

4 And, 


cert 
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And; as they, with all their diligence, were not A. P. 


in a condition to complete their intended arma- 

ments, by ſea and land, for that fervice, to be 
time enough to ſecure their poſts on that Conti- 
nent, before the Britiſh forces might arrive at the 
places of their deſtination, they took great pains, 
once more, to amuſe the Britiſh miniſtry with 
general declarations, that no hoſtility was intend- 
ed, nor the leaſt infringement of the treaty : 
which declarations were communicated to the 
court of London, by the Marquis de Mirepoix, 
their own Ambaſſador at the Britiſh court, the 


Earl of Albemarle being lately dead at Paris. 


1754- 


| Mirepoix, on this occaſion, played the part of The artful 
the Archbiſhop of Ambrune, the French Ambaſ- che _—_— 


ſador at Madrid, in the laſt century. The French 


all the Spaniſh dominions, to the ſucceſſor of the 
King, upon the throne ; the King of Spain, with 


whom that treaty: was made, dies within ſeven 


years, and leaves a ſon and ſucceſſor, a minor, on 


the throne, whoſe ſiſter had been married to the 
Dauphin, with the expreſs condition of her re- 
nunciation of all right and title to any part of her 
father's dominions, together with the conſent; * 
approbation and ratification of the French King 


and her huſband. But Lewis XIV. in defiance 
of renunciations, ratifications, treaties and every 
other motive for maintaining good faith, kept up 
a powerful army, and as ſoon as he heard of the 


King's death, made the neceſſary diſpoſitions to 
icize upon Flanders, a part of the Spaniſh mon- 


a 14 archy, 


Ambaſla- 
dor. Mi 
King, by the Pyrenean treaty, had guaranteed *. wed 
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archy, and to add that fine country to his own 
dominions. - Theſe preparations and intentions 
reaching the court of Spain, the Queen mother 


queſtioned: his Grace the Archbiſhop ? Who, ei- 


ther deceived by his inſtructions from France, or 
prepared to keep the Spaniſh court in a ruinous 
ſtate of ſecurity and inactivity, by the ſtrongeſt aſ- 


ſurances of his royal maſter's reſolution to main - 


tain the faith of the late treaty, and not to invade 


any part of the Spaniſh dominions, during the 
young King's minority, continued, with the . | 


falemn proteſtations of ſincerity and friendſhip, 


to amuſe the Queen mother and her, miniſtry, till 


the very news of the French having invaded 
Flanders arrived at the court of Madrid. Thus: 


the Marquis de Mirepoix was ordered, (whether 


in the ſecret or not) to amuſe the Britiſh court, 


Repairs to 
his own 
court for 
further in- 


* ſtrucions. 


Remarks 
thereon. 


and, if poſſible, to delay, or ſlacken their arma- 


ments for America, till the French had ſufficiently 
ſtrengthened. their uſurpations from Europe. 


It is certain Mirepoix acted his part extremely 


_. even ſo far, as when facts were daily al- 


ledged to confront his pacific declarations, this 
thorough-paced politician pretended to be ſtruck. 
with aſtoniſhment and chagrin, and to repair to 
Verſailles to upbraid-that miniſtry for making him 


the tool of their diſſimulation. 
. This conduct. of the French Ambaſſador, has 
* urged in favour of his candour and ſincerity: 


But, if we conſider it with all its circumſtances, 


and compare it with the Archbiſhop of Ambrune's 
behaviour, in a ſimilar caſe; z this aſtoniſhment, 
chagrin, 


S mo 0 


DZ. 
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chagrin, rage and departure of Mirepoix, will 4. D. 
appear to have been a concerted fineſſe to gain 17545 
that time by ſuſpence, which they were not able 
to obtain by prevarication. Mirepoix's reputed 
honour and the politeneſs, with which he had in- 
gratiated himſelf at the Britiſh court, conduced 
greatly to fill ſome of our ſtateſmen with hopes of 
accommodating matters, by his preſence at Ver- 
failles : And, at his return to London, they tri- 
umphed greatly at the pacific intentions of his 
royal maſter, which he declared were delivered to 
him by the King himſelf : Which aſſurances, hav- 
ing been long detected of falſhood, could find no 
other means to gain credit, but on the good opi- 
nion the Britiſh Court entertained of the Marquis 
de Mirepoix, 
France, ever watchful of the proceedings be- 
tween our King and parliament, eaſily foreſaw the 


reſolution of his Britannic Majeſty, and the de- 
termination of the parliament to ſupport him 
* againſt the French violation of treaties. There; 
fore, not to be behindhand, the French miniſtry 
3 ordered a powerful armament to be immediately conduct of 
fitted out at Breſt, for North America; and took the French 
. an miniftry at 
| other meaſures, which prognoſticated their inten- this time, 
1 tion to ſtrike ſome important blow, that might 
ſerve for a declaration of war, ra 
8 De Coſne, the ſecretary of our embaſſy at A. D. 
: Paris, by letter dated the 1ſt of January 1735, 7588 
* informed Sir Thomas Robinſon, Secretary of 
8 of State, That 17 men of war, the Admiral's 
* ſhip of 70 guns, were ordered to be equipped at 


Breſt, 
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A. D. Beſt, and that the greateſt part of that fleet was 
1755. deſtined for America, with regular troops on 
board. By another letter of the 8th, he ſpecifies 
the number of ſhips to be 16 of the line, and five 
frigates; and the troops to be 3000 men: and 
adds, that they would be ready to ſail by the end 
of March. On the 23d, he writes, That there 
were eight ſnips more to join them from Rochfort 
and Rochelle, which would make in all 30 ſhips 
of war, 20 of which were of the line, and would 
take on board 6000 forces; and that they were 
working night and day to get to ſea. | 
By the fame hand, the miniſtry were informed 
on February 16 and 23, That M. Macnamara was 
to command this expedition. And in a few days 
after, the Earl of Holderneſs was informed, That 
in all theſe armaments there appeared a plain de- 
ſign to make ſettlements and to build forts : be- 
ſides, that, it was given out, they reſolved to aug- 
ment the fortifications at Louiſburg. and to build 
more forts on the Ohio. | 
But thoſe armaments were not confined to Breſt, 
&c. For Mr. Birtles our conſul at Genoa, ſent 
advice dated February 10, That the French had' | | 
24 ſhips of war at Toulon, beſides three on the 
ſocks, and one of 70 guns careening; that they 
were ordered to be got fit for ſea with all expedi- 
tion; and that the magazines and ſteres were in 
ſuch. order and readineſs, as to make it poſſible to 
ſend all thofe ſhips to ſea in a very ſhort time. 
Which intelligence, as well as that, which follow- 
ed from Mr. Banlis, our conſul at Carthegena, 
| | n 
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miral of France was to have the chief command, 
and that tranſports were taken up for a great num - 
ber of land forces; it ſhes that they had already 
planned the invaſion and conqueſt of Minorca. 

On the 17th of March fix ſhips of the Breſt 
ſquadron got into the road: but the advices of 
the 25th ſaid, that they could not ſail before the 
beginning of April, and that they would endea- 
vour to flip away, without noiſe, with ſyccours for 
America; and that the M. now Duke of Mirepoix's 
negociation was only to gain time, till the French 
might arrive at the places of their deſtination, and 
be provided to declare open war. Accordingly 
it was diſcovered that ſix of the Breſt ſquadron, 
had failed in the night between the r7th and 18th, 
privately, wich troops for America. Six others 
took their ſtation in the road, and received on 
board a number of regular troops; among whom 


were many Scotch and Iriſh officers, And five 


more ſhips. were ordered ta be tg with the 
utmoſt diligence, 

Our diligent Secretary at Paris further informs, 
That the frigate La Diane had been diſpatched 
and ſailed from Rochfort, or the 27th of March, 
to Louiſbourg and Quebec, with. adviſe of theſe 
ſuccours: that eight more ſhips of the line were 
ordered to be victualled and fitted for ſea in two 
months, and that M. Maenamara, who had re- 


ſigned the command of the fleet already failed, 
.n M. de la Mothe, yu account of his great 


* age, 
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A.D: age, had received orders to fail with a een 


1755 on the 16th of March. 

; The Britiſh court this informed, ſaw through 
the artifice of Mirepoix, and the fallacious word 
of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty; and entered upon 
ſuch meaſures, as they ſuppoſed effectual to pre- 
vent the fatal effects of the French armaments. 

Proclama- | A proclamation was ifſued © to encourage ſea- 
raiſing ſea- MEN to enter themſelves on board his Majeſty's 
men. ſhips of war; offering a bounty of 30s for every 
able bodied ſeaman, between 20 and 50 years of 

age, and 208. for every ordinary ſeaman. The 

| ſame night there was a warm preſs below bridge; 
warrants for the ſame- purpoſe were. diſpatched to 

the outports; and public notice was given at 
Greenwich hoſpital, for all the ſeamen, who were 
willing to go to ſea, to give in their names, and 

that they ſhould not fail of the uſual encourage- 

For calling ments. Another proclamation * was publiſhed, 


home ſea- 
faringmen. for recalling all maſters of ſhips, pilots, mariners, 


ſeamen, ſhipwrights and other ſea-faring men, 
his Majeſty's natural born ſubjects, from the ſer- 


vice of all foreign Princes and States, and prohibit- 
ing ſuch perſons from entering their ſervice, And 
Encourag- this proclamation increaſed the bounty for ſeamen 
—— from 308. to 3 I. and from 208. to 2 l. who ſhould 
voluntarily enter before the roth day of March 
next following: and further promiſed 21. reward 


to any perſon diſcovering any able ſeamen, and 


30 8. for ever ordinary ſea man, who ſhould ſecrete 


On January 23, 1755; : f February yr 
them- 
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themſelves, ſo that ſuch ſeaman ſhould be Py 2 2. 


for his Majeſty's ſervice, by any ſea officer, em- 
ployed for raiſing men. 
In March 1755 his Majeſty ent a e by 


Sir Thomas Robinſon, then Secretary of State; — to 


to inform his parliament, That having at the 
beginning of the ſeſſion declared, that his princi- 
pal object was to preſerve the public tranquillity, 
and at the ſame time to protect thoſe poſſeſſions, 
which conſtitute one great ſource of the commerce 
and wealth of his kingdoms; he now finds it ne- 
ceſſary to acquaint the houſe of commons, that 
the preſent ſituation of affairs makes it requiſite 


to augment his forces by ſea and land, and to take 


ſuch other meaſures, as may beſt tend to preſerve 


the general peace of Europe, and to ſecure the 


juſt rights and poſſeſſions of his crown in America; 
as well as to repel any attempts whatſoever, that 
may be made to ſupport or countenance any de- 
ſigns, which may be formed againſt his Majeſty 
and his dominions ; .not doubting, but that his 
faithful commons would enable him to make ſuch 
augmentations, and to take ſuch meaſures for ſup- 
porting the honour of his crown, and the true 
intereſts of his people, and for the ſecurity of his 
dominions, in. the preſent een 3 as the 


exigency of affairs may require.” | 
This meſſage was anſwered ith a warm and How re- 

affectionate addreſs : and the miniſtry in. the cabi- 3 

net as if they were fully reſolved to execute the f 3 


neceſſary meaſures in ſuch a critical juncture, or- 


dered a body of forces to America, to act in con- 


1 junction 
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junction with the provincial troops. Which of 
755. der produced an extraordinary clauſe to the mutiny 
bill, to render it more clear, extenſive and uſeful 
fir the national ſervice: wherein it was provided, 
Mutiny © That all officers and ſoldiers of any troops; 
billexen®” © being muſtered and in pay, which are or ſhall 
America. cc be raiſed in any of the Britiſh provinces in 


6 America, by authority of the reſpective governors 


4 or governments thereof, ſhall at all times, and 
cc in all places, when they happen to join or act 
e in conjunction with his Majeſty's Britiſh forces, 
«* be. liable to martial law, and diſcipline, in like 
“ manner, to all intents and purpoſes; as the 


© Britiſh forces are, and ſhall be ſubjeft to the 


| e ſame trial, penalties and puniſhments.” 

A ſpeech A General officer, who on this critical occaficn 
CET was called vp in the houſe of commons, by a ſpi- 
— rit, becoming a true patriot, expreſſed himſelf in 

the following manner; We feem; ſaid he, to 


be * upon the edge of a high mountain; on 


every ſide a dreadful and tremendous precipice: 


too oops Br expence makes us bankrupts : too little 
makes us faves, Some years. ago, the French 
were by no means a match for the Five Nations: 
now they have a communication, by a range of 
forts, from the river St. Lawrence, in Canada, ts 


' the Ohio, near the MiſBfippi. Hence it is, that 


they hold our colonies between the two ends of a 
net, which if they tighten by degrees, they may 
get all of them; into the body of it, and then 

_ drown them in the ſea. When the ſhip is ſink- 
ing, the man at the helm in vain lays the blame 


upon 


. WE IEP 
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upon the labourer at the oar, or, the labourer at A. P. 


the oar, recriminates upon the man at the helm: 


we are all in one veſſel: it is our intereſt as well 


as our duty, to unite heartily in the common 
cauſe; and laying aſide private ambition and 
animoſity, to act with alacrity and confidence, and 


to perform every thing in our power, for n | 


ſervation, honour and happineſs of our country. 


755 · 


So many men were provided for the ſea ſervice, Admiral 


by proper means, that a ſquadron of 11 ſhips of 


Boſcawen 
ſails for N. 


the line, and one frigate, bearing in all 5,945 America. 


men, was got ready and failed for America, on 


the 22d day of April, under the command of Vice 


Admiral Boſcawen. This ſquadron had on board 
a conſiderable body of land forces? to attend the 
motions of the enemy: And the Admiral's 
inſtructions. to attack the French fleet, where 
ever he ſhould meet them, was. notified to the 
Duke de Mirepoix. To which that polite am- 


baſſador replied, That his royal maſter would Mirepoix's 


% conſider the firſt gun, fired at ſea in an hoſtile „ 
*« manner, to be a declaration of war.” ' In. 


This language, ſo reverſe to his pacific confer- How it 


ences, ſee med t whet the reſentment of our coun- — he 


cils, ſo as to redouble their preparations for war: miniſtry. 


and the public began to think, that the miniſtry 


were come to a reſolution to fulfil their deſires 


for the defence of America, and to oppoſe all 


other machinations of the French againſt their 


trade, navigation and poſſeſſions; ſo that the 


t Two regiments, which he took up at-Plymouth. 
| moneyed 
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The 
French 
ſquadron 
ſent to N. 
America. 


moneyed men ſubſcribed 3, 880, ooo J. immediate- 
ly, inſtead of 1,000,000 J. ee to be e 


by way of lottery. 
Our miniſtry had certain advice I fm M. de 
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Coſne, That the fleet from Breſt and Rochfort, 


conſiſted of one ſhip of 90 guns, three of 74, 


four of 70, ſeven of 64, one of 58, one of 50, 


and five of 30 guns, from Breſt ; two of 64 guns, 


one of 50, one of go, and one of 26 guns, from 


Rochfort: Together 18 ſhips of the line, and 


nine frigates; in all 27. But ten of theſe line of 


battle were converted into tranſports, and mounted 


no more than from 18 to 22 gunsa piece, under 


the command of M. Macnamara and M. Bois de 


la Mothe. 
This united fleet had W to be ready to fail 


by the 18th or 20th of April, with 11 battalions 


Remake 
on the Bri- 

+ tiſh mini- 
ſtry at this 
time. 


on board; but it was wind bound, till the 3d of 


May: Of which M. de Coſne did not fail to give 
immediate notice, adding, That it was generally 
believed, that Macnamara's orders were only to 
convoy the ſhips that ſerve for tranſports, to a 
certain diſtance, and then to let them purſue their 


voyage without him. 


Here it may be ſeaſonable to enquire, what was 
done on the part of Great Britain, beſides the pro- 


ceedings in parliament, to counteract the vigorous 
meaſures of our enemy? It is evident from all 


theſe advices, and from the facts themſelves, that 
theſe kingdoms had nothing to fear from an inva- 


| W Dated the 1 «th of April 17 55. 
ſion: 
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fon For, though France had a few more ſhips 


in tlie ports of Breſt ad Rochfort; fit for ſervice; 


they had neither ſailors; nor ordnance, nor pro- 
viſtonls, nor ammuntion to fit them for ſea; nor 
any number of veſſels capable of tranſporting am 
army into this ifland, as all accounts from abroad 

agreed; had they ever ſo ſerioufly meditated a de- 


ſcent in favour of the Pretender, as Mr. Barnhani 


from Dover had intimated his ſuſpicion: which, 


by other advices, was treated with contempt. 
| Why then was there not a more powerful fleet or- 


dered in time, not to fight the Freneh {convoy 


under Macnamara in the American ſeas, or to 


block up; or intercept their fleet at Lonidbourgh, 


or Quebec, but at Breſt and Rochfort? What 


muſt be thought of ſuch management, chat, out 
of the numerous navy, which Great Britain had 


at this time in pay, they could ſpare, or, Mere afraid 
to ſuffer, no more than 11 ſhips of the line and 


one ſloop to defeat the French embarkation for 


America; and to be at the extraordinary ex- ; 


pence and hazard of ſending a ſquadron to do 
that work in the American ocean, which, in all 
probability, could have been done with little or no 
riſk and much leſs expence, near; the chops of 
the Britiſn channel. Such an appointment was 
very wide of the utmoſt exertion of our power in 
defence of our colonies, and to maintain the do- 
minion of the ſeas; when the miniſtry, duly and 
certainly informed of the force under ſailing or- 
ders at Breſt, confined their own ſtrength to a 
ſquadron under Mr. Boſcawen, of a little more 
Ver. I, R than 
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A. P. than half the force of the enemy; and paid no 
755. manner of regard to the equipment of the naval 
preparations at Toulon, of which they had poſi- 
tive advice on the 14th of April; nor to the in- 
telligence from Conſul Banks, on the 12th of 
March, -who gave it, as his confirmed. opinion, 
that there would be a powerful W with 
land forces from that port. 

The only ſtep taken to remedy theſs egregious 
onions; or whatever you may pleaſe to call them, 
in the Britiſh politicks, was to riſk ſix ſhips of the 
line and one frigate, under Admiral Holbourne, to 

follow and ftrengthen Admiral Boſcawen ; who 

not ſailing till the 11th of May, when the chance 

of his falling in with Macnamara's ſtrong ſqua- 

dron, which ſailed but eight days before, was 

againſt him, the national Aal with the miniſtry 
daily increaſed. 

King's On the 2 fth 45 of April his Majeſty cloſed 

peerh)at har Teffions of parliament by. a moſt gracious 

the ſeſſion. ſpeech; wherein he told the two houſes, That 

the zeal they had ſhewn, for ſupporting the ho- 

« nour, rights and poſſeſſions of his crown, had 

_ afforded him the greateſt: ſatis faction: That 

, his deſire to preſerve the public tranquility had 

« been ſincerè and uniform: That he had reli- 

“ giouſly adhered to the ſtipulations of the treaty 

of Aix-la-Chapelle, and made it his care not to 

* injure or offend any power whatſoever; but 

© that he could never entertain a thought of 

<« purchaling the name of peace at the expence 


pg by ſuffert ing encroachments upon, or of yield- 
bs « ing 
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ce tain, either by antient poſſeſſion, or by ſolemn 
« treaties: That the vigour and firmneſs'of his 


E 


KN 


e cies'as' might happen: That if reaſonable and 
ce honourable terms of accommodation could be 
< agreed upon, he would: be-ſatisfied, and, in all 
<« events, rely on the juſtice of his cauſe, the ef- 
fectual ſupport of his people, and the ney 
of divine providence.” | 


> ay 


« parliament,” on this important occaſion, had ._ 
enabled him to be prepared for ſuch contingen- 
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The parliament was 1 to the 2 th of Departs 


May.: A regency was appointed, and his Majeſty 


for his Ger- 
man domi- 


departed for his German dominions on the 28th — 


of April. Cert: 


„M. Amen. . into Breſt wich nine Attention 


Cie on the 20th of May, which were victualled 


of the 
French to- 


for ſix months, and failed again on the 4th of June _— a. 


under the command of M. Du Guay, on a cruize merica. 


near the ſtreights of Gibraltar, and in ſuch parts of 


the Atlantic ocean as might favour the return of 
La Mothe and Salvert, his coajutor, in caſe of 
bad news from North America. The other ſhips 
in Breſt and Rochfort, for ſome time, wanted both 
men and cannon; and when they got ſupplies it 
was ordered that they (15 in all) ſhould not fail 
till the court had certain advice of the fate of 
their fleet in America. Thus it appears that the 
whole attention of the French councils was taken 


up with their American intereſt, or at leaſt to fa- 
vour the return of their ſhips from Canada: and 


that Britain had nothing to fear of an invaſion, 
K 2 from 
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from any n at — or its neighbouring 


| Ports. | 
In the mean time the Love of the Aae 


received advice from Captain Buckle, of the Uni- 


ſquadron. corn, dated May gth, in Genoa - mole, That ele- 


Admiral 
Hawke 
ſails on a 
cruiſe. oy 


% 


Very ha- 
zardous, 


ven days before, there had been orders publiſhed, 
— beat of drum, for ſailors to repair to Toulon; 
and that orders were likewiſe ſent to Toulon; to 


fit out all the ſhips in that harbour. | 
But, though it was confirmed by letters to Lord 


Holderneſs, dated July 19th, and received on 


© the 22d, that no ſhips were fitting out at Breſt ; 
and that they were equipping with expedition nine 
ſhips at Toulon, with orders for the ſailors not to 
depart from thence; the Britiſh miniſtry con- 
tented themſelves, as we ſhall ſhew more fully 

hereafter, with ſending Sir Edward Hawke on the 


24th of July, to cruiſe till September, only to en- 


- deavour to intercept Du Guay's ſquadron in its 
return from Cadiz; or any ſhips, which might 
eſcape the vigilance of Mr. Boſcawen, | and at- 
tempt to recover any port in France: His whole 


force being no more than twenty-one ſhips of the 
line, and five frigates z whereas, if there was any 
credit to be given to our intelligence, it was pro- 
bable that he might have met with Du Guay's 
ſquadron of ten ſhips, joined by five ſhips from 


Rochfort, ten ſhips from Breft, and the ten fhips 
in their return from America? By which it ap- 
pears that this fleet was commanded upon a very 


hazardous ſervice; and all the advices concerning 
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4 the naval preparations in the Mediterranean were A. D. 

| diſregarded. 111 k » "TON 
f The equipments in the port of Tonlong: which The arma- 
- ' hitherto had been carried on with more artifice, Toe, 
b began now to appear openly, and to keep pace py 


0 and with the motion and augmentation of their 
by. troops. For, letters of the 6th. of Auguſt de- 
d clare expreſly, that orders had been ſent to Tou- 
n lon to equip, with all expedition, all the new 
; ſhips, and to get the old ones alſo in a condition 
e for ſervice; that theſe orders were then purſued 
0 with great diligence, and that they were to take 
J- on board ſeveral companies of land forces, beſides 
y mariners. They further adviſed, that fince the ar- 
e rival of two expreſſes at Toulon, which had 
1- cauſed the holding of two extraordinary councils, . 
ts attended by the principal officers of the marine, 
1t the hands, which were at work in fitting out the 
t- nine ſhips there, were doubled, and fix other ſhips 
le of the line put in commiſſion, and ordered to be 
ie equipped with the former nine, ſo as to be able 
y to put all the fifteen fail to ſea before the 18th or 
o- 20th of Auguſt, and to be victualled only for 
3 three months. Which letter concluded: Tho? 
m « the deſtination ef this ſquadron is not known, 
ps 5 1t 1s generally conjectured to be intended againſt 
Pr « Gibraltar: But be that as it will, never was there 
ry « a greater hurry in that port, than at preſent.” 
1g At the ſame time it ought to be obſerved, that 
he we had no force in thoſe ſeas to prevent Du Guay's 


with the armaments facing the Britiſh” ſhore ; 
formed merely to give umbrage to the Engliſh; 


X ſqua- 
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A. D. ſquadron, which did not ſail from Cadiz till the 
*7735* beginning of * from n. the Toulon 
een. 5 | 
His Ma- - It cannot be . that his Majeſty re- 
jeſty's con- 
dut in mained as indolent, as this regency appeared to be; 
Germany. for he was trying, abroad, every prudent meaſure 
to obviate the difficulties that might ariſe, in the 
courſe of a war from the French againſt his Ger- 
man dominions. To cover theſe from any inſults 
and attacks, on account of their connections with 
Great Britain, and which already threatened the 
Electorate of Hanover by French magazines 
erected in Weſtphalia, under the juriſdiction of 
the Elector of Calogn, and to guard againſt the 
effects of a ſecret treaty, which he grew jealous of, 
and was carrying on between Vienna and Verſailles, 
Coneludes his Britannic Majeſty concluded a ſubſidiary trea- 
with Tele ty, on the 18th of June, with the Landgrave of 
Caſſel. FHeſſe-Caſſel; by which his ſerene Highneſs en- 
gaged to hold in readineſs, during four years, a 
body of eight thouſand men, for his Majeſty's 
ſervice, to be employ'd, if required, upon the 
Continent, or in Great Britain, or Ireland; but not 


on board the fleet, or beyond the ſeas: And alſo, if 


his Britannic Majeſty ſhould judge it neceſſary, or 
advantageous, for his ſervice, to furniſh. and join 
to this body af 8000 men, within ſix months af- 
ter they ſhould be demanded, four thouſand more; 
of which ſeven hundred to be horſe or dragoons, 
and each regiment of infantry to have two field 
pieces of cannon, | 0 


1 
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At the fame time his Majeſty propoſed to re- A. D. 


new the treaties with Bavaria and Saxony, But 
the connections of theſe two houſes with France, 


though no bar to their receiving a ſubſidy from Hy 


1 . t 
Great Britain in time of peace, would not let them 
hearken to any renewal, at the eve of a war with 


that crown. However Ruſſia accepted of ſubſi- Treaty 
diary overtures for a large body of troops, which, ſa begun. 
though not carried into the form of a treaty, be- 


fore his Majeſty left Hanover, may be properly 
noted in this place, That the Empreſs of Ruſſia 
ſhould hold in readineſs in Livonia, and upon the 
frontiers of Lithuania, a body of forty thouſand 
infantry, with the neceſſary artillery, and 13, ooo 
cavalry: And alſo on the coaſt of the ſaid Pro- 


vince, 40 or 50 galleys with the neceſſary crews ; 


to be ready to act, upon the firſt order, in his 
Majeſty*s ſervice, - in caſe his Majeſty's dominions 


In Germany ſhould be invaded on account of the 


intereſts or diſputes, which regard his kingdoms: 


But that neither theſe troops nor gallies were to 


be put in motion unleſs his Britannic Majeſty, or 
his allies, ſhould be ſome where attacked. This 
treaty was to exiſt four years, from the exchange 
of the ratifications, But it was unluckily inſerted, 
in the ſeventh article, That conſidering the proxi- 
mity of the countries wherein the diverſion. in 
queſtion will probably be made, and the facility 
her troops will probably have of ſubſiſting imme- 
diately in an enemy's country, ſhe takes upon 
herſelf alone, during ſuch a diverſion, the ſub- 
ſiſtence and treatment of the ſaid troops, by ſea 
Gs K 4 and 
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2755 ther ſtipulated, That all the plunder, which the 
Rsuſſian army might take from the age thould 
belong to them. 
operations The operations of the anch on e —— 
of the | of the Ohio had been carried on, all the winter, 
= nave with great diligence and activity; and with, power- 
ful reinforcements from Old France: For, by ad- 
vice dated the ad of January 1733, from Phila- 
delphia it was notified, That about 6000 men of the 


beſt troops of France, ſelected and ſent over upon 


this particular ſervice, were juſt arrived at the lower 


fort on the Ohio, and were employed, even in that 
rigorous ſeaſon, in fortifying that country. Thoſe 
troops were ſent by the way of Quebec, and from 
thence were ſeen, by the Indian traders, to croſs 
the lakes Oſwego and Exie, in a prodigious num- 
ber of battoes, of which che ſeveral Governors 
5 tis 

Notwithſtanding this the aſſembly of Peaſylva: 


nia continued as obſtinate as ever, there being no 


probability of their granting any money towards 


the expence of the neceſſary armaments in this 


time of danger; although they were to adjourn 
within two days. The Governor repreſented, = 


the ſtrongeſt terms, the defenceleſs ſtate of their 
Province, and recommended the Saahlltanest of 
a regular militia z but to fo purpoſe. 


It vas alſo: obſerved, that the aQtivity of . 


French, in, the depth of winter, was a convincing 
proof, that they, were, forming ſome grand de- 


. * in regard to that r Coninents: and that it 
| ſeemed 


A. D. and land- And in the eleventh article it was 8 | 


S 
N 
r 


ct 


5 


ed 
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ud probable, their firſt attack would be upon 
Penſylvania, as being in the center, and not only 
the moſt plentiful, but the moſt. defenceleſs and 


unweildy of all his Majefty's colonies: And, 
having once got footing there, they might iſſue 


forth upon the colonies on each ſide; which 


had not a ſingle regiment from Kurope to capes 


them. 


ſuch good uſe of the time, we remained inactive, 
that in the beginning of the year 1755, they had 
advanced with their: camps and forts wn, __ 
m_ of Philadelphia. 

This account, without any noſes of — 
to put a ſtop to the encroachments of our ene- 
mies, filled every lover of his country with dire 
forebodings for the ſafety of their American bre- 
thren : When the nation received ſome glimmer- 
ings of better things from the diſpatches of Ad- 
miral Boſcawen, who by letters dated off Louiſ- 
bourg, on the 22d of June 1733, informed the 


480 men, commanded by M. Hockquart, and the 


Lys, commanded by M. Lageril, pierced for ſixty- 


four guns, but mounting only 22, and having 
eight companies of land forces on board, being 


A. N. 


1755+ 


Accordingly we' find, that * French . 5 


miniſtry, That on the tenth of that month, the The Al- 
Alcide, a French man of war of 64 guns, and — 


and 
taken, 


ſeperated from. the French quadron commanded 


by M. Bois de la Mothe, fell in with the Engliſh 
fleet off the banks of Newfoundland, they re- 

fuling to pay the uſual compliment to the Britiſ 
. * that his W 5 ſhips, the Dunkirk 


and 
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A. D. and Defiance, after an engagement of five hours, 
755. in which they fought ſo cloſe, that a man killed 
on the yard of a French man of war fell into the 
Dunkirk, had obliged them to ſtrike, and brought 
them into the fleet. The Dunkirk loſt go men. 
The Lys had on board 76,0001 ſterling in money 
to pay their troops, and eight companies of ſol- 
diers, beſides ſeveral general officers and engi- 
Admiral neers. He alſo gave advice, that he had been 
— 6 joined by Rear-Admiral Holbourne, with whom 
Adm, Hel. he failed, . the ſame day, within a mile of Louiſ- 
ns.  bourg harbour: where ſeeing four large ſhips and 
two frigates lately arrived from Europe, under 
the command of M. du Perrier, he ſtationed Rear- 
Admiral Holbourne off that harbour with five or 
fix ſhips, and proceeded to his own rendezvous, 
being the beſt adapted for preventing M. de la 
Mothe's: ſquadron getting into the gulph of St. 
Lawrence, had not the fogs and hard gales of 
winds diſappointed him, and carried them ſafe to 
Scher the place of their deſtination. | 
Immediately upon this, though much beneath 
the ſanguine expectations conceived of the proweſs 
„ and ſtrength of Mr. Boſcawen and his fleet, the 
ſpirit of the nation revived, and the French Am- 
baffador, the Duke of Mirepoix, was ordered to 
Mirepoix depart the kingdom in twenty-four hours, and 
—_— accordingly he ſet out for his own country betimes 


without ce- 


remony. in the morning of the 24th of July, to avoid the 
inſults of the mob. | 
The expedition djinſ the French in Nova Sco- 


th, Which by his Majeſty's 8 command, had been con- 5 
* | certed bn 


Df 
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certed * Governor Lawrence and JETT A. D. 


Shirley was: carried into execution, with the aid of . 


2000 New. Englandmen, and had its deſired. 4. dd 
fect. For by a letter from Lieutenant - Gover- va Scotia. 


nor Lawrence, our government were informed, 
that the French fort of Beauſejour ſurrendered to 
Lieutenant- Colonel Monkton, by capitulation, af- 


ter four days bombardment, before his Majeſty's 


forces had mounted a ſingle cannon upon their 


batteries, though that fort had twenty-ſix cannon Several 


well mounted. The ſame fate befel a ſmall fort l 
upon the river Gaſpereau, running into the bay 
Verte, where the French had their principal ma- 
gaz ine for ſupplying the French inhabitants, and 
Indians with proviſions, arms and ſtores of all 
kinds. He proceeds, and ſays, © At Colonel 


* Monkton's firſt arrival the French had a large 


number of inhabitants and Indians, four hun- 
% dred and fifty of which were poſted at a block- 
* houſe, which they had on their ſide of that river 
«© Meſſaguaſnh, to defend the paſs of the river: 
“Here they had thrown up a ſtrong breaſt- work 
<< of timber, for covering their men, and had 


ä cannon mounted on the block-houſe. At this 


* place they made a ſtand for about an hour, but 
e were forced by our troops, with ſome loſs, 


ce leaving the block-houſe and the paſs of the 


8 river, clear for our people, who marched with- 


* out further interruption, to the ground intended 


6 for their encampment. As we had not men 


" Aer the 28th of yu 1755s 4 at Hallifax | in Nova Scotia.” 
. c d enough 


* 


Dee 


ON ING 
j 


A. D, 
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By means 


England 
relolu- 
tions. 
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* enough to inveſt” the fort intirely, ſeveral got 
& away; and when the fort ſurrendered, there 
< remained 150 regulars, and about 300 inha- 
* birants, ſeveral of which, with their officers, 
er were wounded, We do not yet exactly know 
c the number that were killed in the fort; but 
% de believe their loſs has not been trifling, as 
«© ſeveral laid half buried upon the parade. Co- 
% jonel Monkton has new-named the fort, and 
e called it Fort Cumberland. ? 
© By this means Colonel Monkton difarmed 


#6008 Acadians. And in the mean time Captain 


| -Rous; being ordered to attack the fort, the French 
had lately erected at the mouth of St. John's ri- 
ver, the enemy abandoned it, at the appearance 
of his ſmall ſquadron having burſted their can- 
non, blown up their magazine, and all the works 


they had raiſed,” as much as time would permit 


Theme t do. 


| This ſueceſs was greatly owing to vigorous 
of the New reſdlution taken; in the beginning of this year, 


by the aſſembly of Maſſachuſets bay in New 
England; which had prohibited all correſpond- 
enee with the French at Louiſbourg, and, beſides 
the large detachment of troops ſent under the 


command of —— Monkton, above- 


mentioned, had fitted out three frigsder and a 


ſſoop, under the command of Captain Rous, to 


— their operations, by covering the coaſt. 
Wille the New Englandmen aſfiſted in the re- 


duRion of Nova Scotia or Acadia, which was -AY 
fected. with the loſs of twenty men killed, 
I — 


—— 


. 3 
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which was greatly increaſed and embarraſſed by 


I L ATE WAB. T - a 
and about the ſanie number wounded, the Yao! a Ne 


nians built a e like wiſe called Fort Cumber- N- : 
land, and formed. 8 camp ar Will's Creep aher 
order to attack * French oh: the Ohie. Which Vi- 8 
promiſed ſucceſs, had this provincial meaſure been as. 
effectually backed by Major-General Braddock, 
and his two regiments of regulars from Ireland Genera! 
This little army landed ſale . in Virginia befose She 2 
end of February. os a troops land 
As ſoon as he poſſibly _ the general Cams 
moned the ſeveral Governors on hat continent te Summons 
meet him at Alexandria in Virginia, to conſult 
upon the buſinaſß of the approaching; campaign. 
In which cenyention, after much debating, it was 
agreed, That for the preſervatipn, of Oſwego, and 
reduction of Niagara, Shirley's and Peperel's regi- 
ments ſhould march to lake Ontario; on which 
lake one or more armed veſſels, of about b tens 
each, ſhould be built to command chat lake: And 
Mr, Shirley was charged with the execution of. this 
part of the ſervice, General Braddock. undertook Refolus 
their next reſolution, which Was to attack Fot 
Du Queſne: And General Johnſon was ordered ts 
inveſt Crown Point with the Provincial troops 
Theſe reſolutions. and plans were commands 
able: But how far they anſwered. in the execution 


of each, is Matter of the Saane e e | 


and concern 6} 805 
Mr. Braddock had öder, proviſions. nor car: 
riage for a march of ſo conſiderable a engel 


his n to take the rout of Will's Creek z Which 
25 road, 


in Virginia. | 
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A. D. road; as it was the worſt provided with proviſions, 
1755. more troubleſome and hazardous, and much more 
. ins about, than by the way of Penfylvania; and the 
gene boy Jong delay, occaſioned by the contractors for the 
army, who had neither provided a ſufficient quan- 

_ tity 'of proviſions for the troops, nor a competent 
number of carriages for the army, overturned 
ſttzhe expedition. Mr. Braddock ſhould certainly 
have landed in Penſylvania: And the contract for 
ſupplying his troops would have been beſt made 
* b s _ ſome of the principal planters of that Pro- 
= ce, wlio, both in regard to convenience in car- 


performed their engagements with more eaſe and 
punctuality. For, ſuch is the attention of the 
Virginians towards their ſtaple trade of tobacco, 
that they ſcarce raiſe as much corn, as is neceſſary 
for their own ſubſiſtence; and their country being 
well provided with water - carriage in great rivers, 


an army which requires a large ſupply of wheel- 


Cerriages and beaſts of burden, could not expect 
do be furniſhed with them in a place, where they 
ate not in general uſe. But Penſylvania abounds 
with corn, and with moſt ſorts of proviſions, and 

its inhabitants carry on moſt of their buſineſs with 


carts, waggons and horſes. Beſides, had he en- 


camped near Franc's town, or ſomewhere upon 

the ſouth-weſt borders of this Province, his road 

to Fort Du Queſne would have been as practicable, 

and: fifty miles nearer than from his camp at Will's 

Creek. This is not mere ſpeculation, but what 
Js. tia .confirmed of facts, and from the 

i | | ſeaſon- 


. and in plenty of proviſions, could have 


. 
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feafonable and generous aſſiſtance of ſomie:gentle<; A. D. 
men in Penſylvania, who at laſt were applied to, 1755˙ 
and did make up the deficiency of the Virginian 
contractors, without whieh i it) was not ona for 


the army to proceed. 27 gb 


It has alſo been wth — ne of the As 2 


pointment in this expedition was owing to the Ge- ed. 


neral himſelf, in point of conduct. The plan wWas 


laid, and his inſtructions ſettled, in ſuch a manner, 


as to put him always upon his guard againſt ambuſ- 
cades, which were to be expected in a march thro®: 


woods, deſerts and moraſſes. But this gentleman; 
placing all his ſucceſs upon the ſingle pointiof = 
courage and- diſcipline, behaved in that haughtys , 
poſitive and reſerved way, that lie ſoon diſguſted 6 


the, people, over whom he was, to command. 


His ſoldiers could not reliſh his extreme ſeverity 


in matters of diſcipline: And, not conſidering the 


nature of an American battle, he ſhewed ſuch 


contempt towards the Provincial forces, becauſe | 
they could not go through their exerciſe, with the 
ſame dexterity and regularity, as: a regiment. of 


guards in Hyde- Park, that — M47 
ſelf their general reſentment. b o 

Give this Gener al his due, it is certain that his The dif- 
erwies was attended with many unforeſeen” an ficulties he 


1 1 # had to ſur- 
unconceivable - difficulties. ' He was obliged” to mount. 


march his army through a rugged, pathleſs'and .. 


unknown country, 2-croſs- the Allegheny moun- 8 an 
tains, through unfrequented woods and dangerous 
defiles, rendered more dangerous by almoſt every 


thing he had to do with the Provinces, as more 


particu- 
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A. D. particularly appears in his letters to the Britiſh 
1755. miniſtry, complaining of the neglect and Aaken 
tion of all amployed to ſupply neceſſaries for the 
troops, and ſetting forth the continunl labour and 
fatigue of his ſoldiers to cut out roads acroſs 
mountains and rocks of an E 
| fieep, and divided bymrivers/andtorrehe. 
Put all theſe together, what Was ettraondindry 
 inthis:conday and wihat was extraordinary in the- 
way of the ſerbice; there could: be formed no 
good idea of the iſſue of fuck un unte ward — 
ns eich 2H on bas 251 be 

His march He uieeh Mies and Seeg gen 002 
tack of Ccrealg of his ſtrength, at Fort Cumberland, and 
Cee. being informed that the French, at Fort qu Qvefne, 
Hitchyn built on the river, near the eonffux of the 
Monangahela, were expecting 4 reinforcement of 

500 regular troops; which, as it required all the 
expedition, he could prudentlyo make, to pfevent 

ſuch an inereaſt of ſtrength in tlie enemy; deter- 

mined him to puſſi forward by forced - marches: 

Ant: the impetuoſity. of his temper kept him from 

paying that due regard to the repreſentations of his 

officers, and to the 1 — 
. thickets ans TR g the enemy, whi 
Pros ed his ruin. Fer i bsh e HD 
pad deed The General / marched from Fort Cumberland 
25515; on the 10th of June 1755. with 1400 men; and. 

band, ch the grrateſt part of the ammunitientrd artille 

22 having, for greater diſpatch; left Colonel Dunbar, 
wih 800 end to een the proviſions, ſtores and 


enemy; which was expreſſed to him in the ſtrong · 


at D i: , we 

of 1 ſervice would allow. Thus TOY with A. D. 
ten pieces of cannon, and neceſſary proviſions and * 
ammunition, marched without delay or fear f 
danger through the woody deſert; and arrived on 
the 8th of July, within 10 miles of Fort du 
en without meeting any oppoſition. 31267 

He was now 40 miles encamped a-head of his 
corps of reſerve, under Colonel Dunbar, and muſt 
expect all the ſtratagems. and force of an inſidious 


eſt terms, eſpecially by his Colonel Sir Peter 
Halklet, who earneſtly deſired him to proceed 
with caution on ſuch hoſtile and dangerous ground, 

and to order the Indians, to reconnoitre, by way 

of ſcouts or advanced guards, in caſe of an ams 
buſcade, for which that country was ſo well adapt - 

ed. But, as if churage could do the whole work Rejetts, 
of a ſoldier, the Genetal paid no fegard to their 10 alt ad 
wholeſome and ſeaſonable advice. He command 
ed his men to reſume their march next day, 


without endeavouring to inform himſelf of the 


ſituation or diſpoſition of the enemy, and without 
detaching ſcouts to preſerve him from the ſurprize 
of ambuſcades, though ſurrounded with woods. So Isſurprized 5 
that, having proceeded with this unpardonable in = n- 
carelefsneſs through a d eſile of the enemy, ſo art- 

fully concealed behind the trees and buſhes, that 

not a man of them could be ſeen, his little army, : 
about. noon, was ſurpriaed by a general fire upon | 
his. front, and along his left flank: which ob- put into 


liged the van guard to fall back immediately a — 


the main body; and in an inſtant a panic and con- 


Vor. I. 8 fuſion 
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A. D. fuſion ſeiaed the regulars: who diſguſted with 


1735. 
| Routed. 


their commander, could - not be prevailed upon, 
either by promiſes, intreaties or commands to 
keep their ground; yet ſome of the officers did 


honour to their country by their gallant behaviour 
under ſuch deſperate circumſtances. A few re- 


mained by their General's perſon. But moſt of 
thoſe brave officers and men, that ſtood till the 


laſt, remained only to be ſacrificed to the Gene- 


ral's further miſconduct. For, inſtead of order- 
ing a retreat,” when he faund his men fiying with 
precipitation, till he could ſcour the avenues lined 
by the enemy, with grape ſhot, from ten pieces 
df cannon, he had with him; or ordering the 
Indians to advance, in flanking parties, againſt 
the hidden enemy; he obſtinately continued upon 
the ſpot, here he firſt received their fire, till · he 
was almoſt left alone, with his officer: and men 


\ © Killed about him; bis obſtinacy increaſing with 


@ 433% 


elk, 


tho danger At laſt, having had five borſes ſſiot 


under him, n muſket ſhot, through his right-arm 
und lungs, gave him a mortal wound. He was 
carried off the field by the bravery of Lieutenant. 


Colonel Gage; and another — — ne 
ene 'only Wur days. 

The oonfuſion of the e 1 ae Was 
now turned into a real and diſvrderly flight; and 
though not purſued, and no enemy in fight,” they 
deſerted and left all their artillery, ammunition 
and baggage, , and amongſt the reſt the 'general's 
cabinet, à prey to the enemy; in Which the 


| French found all 6 letters and inſtruc- 
tions, 


* 


FR * r — 5 4 — *. * ** . * * A ue 2 1 LA 
„Abr LATE WAR © 
- tb x 21 2 - he 


tions, made aſe of afterwards by their miniſtry in A. . 
rinted memorials and manifeftoes, to throw me | 


— of peace upon Great Britain. 

It is bur juſtice due to the behaviour of the 
Provincial troops, under Braddock, in this action, 
to obſerve; That they were not ſo affectecl with 
the panic, as the regulars ; though the enemy 
fire fell as heavy upon them, as upon any of the 
reft of the army: And, that when the, regulars 
could not be prevailed poi ro ſtand their ground, 


— 

of the Pro- 
vincial 
troops. 


nor to fight with brakes and buſhes lined with 


unſeen deſtruction, the Ptovincials bravely formed, 
offered to cover the fugitives, and, by advancing 
alone againſt the Indians in the wood, | prevented 


| be regulars from being all cut n 


The — of thoſe chat fied —— mem with 


all retreated wintioit Pn al 07 Ander at 
Fort Eumberkand: "Though" the enemy never at- 
tempted to purſue, or evet appeared in alt, 8 
ther in che battls, or after the defat. 05 

The loſs of che Ent BB in "his leet 


affair, amounted to '760 men, beſides" the bag. 
gage, artillery, &c. fog DR "Fiffered moſt © 


in yropo then 3 the Todians being good marks 


men had picked: them, out. Sir Peter Halklet, 
at the head of his s regirnent, fen. at the firſt fire. 
"The Frede h. will allow that they loft : no more th than 
400 men, *tnoſtly Indians. ©. * e 


©" Thus ended this tfagicale xpeditiony whaſe bad 


conſequences to the Britiſh intereſt were rendered 
E 2 ' worſe 


The loſs 
of men on 


rr yer 


* 
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| A. D. worſe by increaſing the ſpirit and activity of our 
* - 4755 enemies, and riveting. the Indians more firmly i in 
the intereſt of their new allies. On the contrary, 
the Indians in the Britiſh. intereſt, deſpiſed us for 
-  - Not being able to protect ourſelves : and ſuch an 
univerſal panic ſeized on all our colonies, that they 

ſcemed, for ſome time, to give up all for loſt. 
At home great pains was taken * 
bs the cauſe of · this misfortune. Some caſt the 
Whole blame upon the General; others were as 
Tanguine againſt the miniſtry. But a little im- 
partiality. and cool attention, will diſcover both 
the general and miniſtry faulty, . The capital miſ- 
take was his orders to land in Virginia inſtead 
of Penſylvania, for the reaſons already given. 
Then his march would have been ſhortned ſix | 
weeks and performed with leſs fatigue and expence. 
| His obſtinacy, ſeverity and inattention to the ad- 
| vice of his officers, &c. his contemptuous beha- 
| | viour towards the provincials, and his neglect to 
| | recofinoitre the enemy, and to make a proper diſ- 
[ poſition and uſe of bis artillery on the Slay of 

F action, fell heavy upon Braddock. _. 

| ho be to Nothing now could Prevent the outrages and 
3 ad hments of the Indians and French on the 


back ſettle- 
— x ; back of Virginie, Maryland and Fenſylvania, ex. 
reed. "cept-areſpettable garriſon left at Fort Cumberland, 


| | well fortified : which ought to have been done by 
| the remains of Braddock- army; who might 
have fortified themſelves againſt any ſurprize, dur- 
ing the. reſt of the ſummer, and, in the winter, 


would have been a a check upon the F rench 
and 


© * 


1 


3 


and immediate inclination to attack our American 
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and their ſcalping Indians. But, inſtead of "I A. D. 
prudent a meaſure, the Commander in Chief left 1755 
only the ſick and wounded, under the care of two 
companies of provincial militia, at Fort Cumber- 

land, and, with 1600 men, marched on the 2d ee 
of Auguſt, for Philadelphia, where their preſence 16 men 
could be of no ſervice. General Shirley, upon dechis. 
whom, by the death of Braddock, the chief com- 
mand in America devolved, ordered theſe troops xs ordered 
from Philadelphia to Albany, in New Tork. Albany. 
Tet this is the expedition and battle, UPON The 


which the French court laid that ſtreſs, as to fix French 


e this 
upon Great Britain the odium of beginning the the fiſt a 


f hoſtili 
war. Which invention to reproach our miniſtry 13 


vith giving Braddock inſtructions, inconſiſtent the two na- 


tions. 


with their declaration to the French ambaſſador, 
denying that Braddock had orders to aët hoſtilely, 

or invaſively ; of all the inſtances of French in- 
genuity; and of abuſive. groundleſs declamation, 
with which they have endeavoured to inodiate 
our nation to all Europe, there is not a more = 
rant, or a mote eaſily refutable one. 
Io ſay no worſe, the French diſcovered a ſtrong Refuted, 
Provinces z had built - forts, and formed camps 
upon territories, from which they were excluded 


by treaty, and had very lately attackt and de- 


feated a body of Virginians, guarding their own 
frontiers, and demoliſhed their fort. The Pro- 


vinces apply to their mother country for relief and 
defence. Braddock is ſent with a ſmall force to 
n and with inſtructions how to be- 


©; have, 
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A. P. have, and to purſue incidentally the advantages 
755. of war, or to oppoſe force to force, ſhould the 


French perſiſt in their unjuſtifiable extenſion of the 


country, they called Canada, upon the ſame mo- 
tive of ſelf-intereſt, as they had endeavoured to 
contract Acadia. Such a declaration, therefore, 
made to the French ambaſſador at London, that 
the deſtination of the forces ſent to the ſuccour 
of our oppreſſed, threatned and defenceleſs colo- 
nies, in North America, had nothing in it, but 


what was literally and rigorouſly true, both in 
fact and inference, was purely pacific ; for no- 


thing is more univerſally allowed, than that a pre- 
paration for defence and offence, is the moſt ſure 
expedient towards preſerving and reſtoring public 
peace. That Braddock then ſhould be furniſhed 
eventually, both with defenſive and offenſive in- 
ſtructions, with plans of operation adapted to 
contingenctes, was plainly matter in courſe of his 
expedition, and of which the French could: not 


have the leaſt reaſon - to complain, unleſs they 
would ingroſs to themſelves an exeluſive right to 
invade their neighbours, or ſuppoſe us meek; or 


paſſive enough not to reſent their hoſtilities, when 


they had dared us by their encroachments and for- 
cible entry, to defend our . poſſeſſions, In this 
fair and obvious ſenſe, what contradiction, what 
Prevarication, can be laid to the charge of the 


Engliſh government, (whilſt they openly ſent that 


reinforcement to their colonies, which the pro- 


ceedings of the French themſelves had made an 
— meaſure;) for their vouchſafing an 
aſſurance 
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ti and declaration of pacific intentions? 4. P. 


Was this, by any conſtruction, other, or more, 
than telling them, that nothing on our part was 


intended to break the general peace, ſhould the 
French deſiſt from provocations, and from giving 


us reaſon to ſupport our rights by arms, or to 


exact ſatisfaction for future injuries? That Brad- 
dock then was equipped with all the inſtructions 


neceſſary for the moſt determinate war, is not in 


the leaſt repugnant to the moſt ſincere profeſſions 


of wiſhing and meaning nothing but peace. As 


a man, who puts on a ſword, may for all that, 
deſire nothing ſo much, as not to be compelled to 
draw it, or to make ue. e 


inſtructions. 


What is fil more e ſurpriting, though Viiginia, 
Maryland and Penſylvania, were by — means 


hoſtile enemies behind them, the uſual diſputes 
between their governors, aſſemblies, &c. got the 
better of their reaſon, and ſo divided their coun- 

cils, that they came to no effectual reſolutions for 
the public ſafety. It is true Penſylvania was at laſt 


excited to vote 50,0001. for the defence of their 
veſtern frontier ; but this trifling ſum was ren- 


dered abortive by the governor poſitively refuſing 
to give his aſſent to the act of the aſſembly for 
raiſing that ſum ; becauſe they had rated the pro- 


prietaries eſtate equal with thoſe of the inhabi- 


755. 


Diſſentions 
in the Pro- 
vinces con-; 


left entirely deſtitute of all protection, from their tinue. 


tants. By which miſcarriage the Province was Their 


LS - ſuch 


left defenceleſs, to the deſtruction of many of the effects 
| paw ſettlers upon the weſtern frontier; Beſides 
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A. p. ſuch inactivity and neglect of their own poſſeſſions 
755. impreſſed the Indians with a very contemptible 
opinion of the Engliſh, and made them 2 


eſteem, or fear, the French invaders. * 
conduct The people in New York acted more for their 
144 own and the common intereſt. Their aſſembly 
laid a prohibition upon all proviſions being ſent 
to any port, ſettlement or iſland belonging to the 


French, on, or adjacent to, the continent of North 


America: and voted 45,0001. for the defence of 
their colony, expoſed moſt of any other to an in- 
vaſion of the French, from Crown Point. With 
this little ſupply, and the aſſiſtance of other colo- 
nies to the eaſt of them, together with the ſmall 
body of troops, ordered thither by General Shirley 
from Penſylvania, under Colonel Dunbar, it was 


Two expe: reſolved, as the beſt way to keep the enemy from 


ys 1 invading their Province, to undertake the two 
expeditions, one againſt the French fort, at Crown 
Point, the other againſt Niagara, between the 


| poſed. 


lakes Ontario and Erte, as .had before been con · 


certed with General Braddock at Alexandria. 
By whom The expedition againſt Crown Point was com- 
command- mitted to the care of Colonel, afterwards General 
Juohnſon, an Iriſhman by birth, but an old inha- 
bitant in the weſtern parts of New Fork. He 
had ſettled on the Mohock river, and net only 
acquired a conſiderable eſtate, but was univerſally 
beloved both by the Inhabitants and the neigh- 


e Indians: whoſe language he had "nn; 


. * bes th Indian ſpeech, r. 112, 113. 


Py 
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ber firſt attack upon * and to reduce it, 


"Guin © LATE WA R. 1353 
and whoſe affections he had 'gained by his fairkful A. v. 


and humane behaviour towards them. General 535. 
Shirley took upon himſelf the” mms of * 


1 againft Niagara. 


Albany was appointed for the rendezvous of cha Carried 
troops for both expeditions : which arrived in good = 2 
time, towards the end of June. This army con- 


ſiſted of near 6000 men, beſides Indians, raiſed 


by the government of Boſton, Connecticut, New- 
Hampſhire, Rhode iſland and New York, and 

ſoon after marched forward, about 60 miles from 
Albany, under the command of Major General 
Lyman. But the artillery, battoes, proviſions, 

and other neceſſaries for the attempt upon Crown 
Point, were not got ready till the 8th of Auguſt, 

when General Johnſon ſet out with them for Lake 
George, where he met and joined his army; that General | 
had been employed to build a fort at the landing — at 
place, on the eaſt ſide of Hudſon's river, called Fort * e 
Edward, He marched 14 miles more northerly, 

and encamped at the ſouth end of Lake George, 

alias Sacrament, in a very ſtrong ſituation, covered 


on each ſide by a thick woody ſwamp, with the 


Lake in his rear, and by a breaſt work of trees 
in front; to wait for his hattoes, and then to pro- 
ceed to Ticondaroga, diſtant 15 miles from 


Crown * See the F rench called Fort Fre- 
derick. 


Ahe Daw det Dieſkau, 1 en at Que- The - 


bee in the ſpring with Monſ. de Vaudrevil, and of — 


troops to defend Canada, had inſtructions. to make — 


which 
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A. D. which the French court thought to be of ſingular 


1755. conſequence for facilitating their grand ſcheme of 


forcing a way through our colonies to the great 


weſtern ocean. According to theſe inſtructions | 


the Baron, without delay, proceeded to Montreal, 

" and detached 700 troops up the river, intending 
hiimſelf to follow and join them with the remain- 
der. But in this interval the Indians alarmed the 
inhabitants of Montreal with an account of a nu- 

merous army aſſembling near Lake Sacrament, 
alias Lake George, for the reduction of Fort 
Frederick; from whence the victors might eaſily 
Why he Penetrate into the heart of Canada. This advice 
departed gccaſioned a grand council, by which the Baron 


from them. 


was prevailed upon with great difficulty to ſuſ- 


pend | his firſt intention, as directed by his inſtruc- 
tions, againſt Oſwego, and to proceed directly thro 


Lake Champlain, for the defence of Fort Fre - 
| derick. Where he waited ſome time, expecting 


that General Johnſon would adyance and give 
him battle. But being diſappointed of his expec- 
tations, he embarked his men in battoes, and 
landed at the South Bay, about 16 miles from 
Johnſon's camp, intending firſt to reduce Fon 
- Edward at the carrying place, and then to proceed 
and attack the Engliſh camp under General John- 
fon; and reſolving, if he ſhould ſucceed in both 
attempts, to lay waſte all our northern colonies, 


burn the towns of Albany and Schenectady to 


aſhes, and fo. to cut off all W 
1 | | | | 
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This embarkation from Fort Frederick landed A. 5 


er oppoſition, or the leaſt diſcoyery. But, 
when they were advanced ſome miles from the 


ſhore, the ſeouts brought General Johi:ſon intel- 


| ligence, that a conſiderable number of the ene- — 
my where on their march from Ticondaroga, n by 0 Fm 
way of the South Bay, towards that fortified camp, Edward. 


ſince called Fort Edward, built and garriſoned, 
with upwards of 400 of the New Hampſhire and 
New York men, by General Lyman at the Carry- 


ing Place, Colonel Johnſon gave notice thereof 


to Colonel Blanchard, the commandet, with orders 
to call in all his out parties, and to keep his whole 
Force within the entrenchments. He was further 
informed by his ſcours, about 12 o'clock at night, 
that they had ſeen the enemy, about four miles 
only from the camp at the Carrying Place; but 
he took no meaſures for the ſupport of Colonel 
Blanchard, till next morning; though he perfect- 


ly knew the importance of that camp's defence, 


for the ſafety of his whole army. Early in the 
morning General Johnſon called a council, in 
which it was reſolved, to detach only 1000 men, 


with a number of Indians, to intercept the enemy 
in their retreat, either as victors, or defeated in 


um W r wr. nen 1 


FN Sway found, onntitit Yefou, hg hay aſi 


anon, Jeckacing 200 granadiers, 200 Canadians, the reſt In- 
dians of divers nations. 


in Situated on the Ihmus, between the north end of Lake 1 x 


George, and the ſouthern part of Lake — 
9 ad: nates an | 2; * 
9 7 0 number 
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A. D. number or ſtrength of the enemy; neither could 
17555 they get any certainty thereof, from the Indian 


ſcouts; becauſe thoſe ſavages have no diſtinct 
words or ſigns, whereby to expreſs large numbers, 


otherwiſe than pointing to the ſtars in the firma- 
ment, or to the hair of their head, which ſome- 
times may denote 10,600, when at another time, 


it may ſignify not more than 1000, or an FAN 


number. | 
According to this bete Colonel Williams 


marched between eight and nine Oclock in the 


morning with 1000 men, and 200 Indians. But, 
the French General having been deceived, by the 
"information of deſerters from General Johnſon's 


camp, with an opinion of its want of cannon, 
and of its defenceleſs ſtate, which made it more ex- 
poſed and much eaſier to be ſurpriaed than Fort Ed- 
ward, where ſeveral pieces of cannon were mounted, 
he was prevailed upon by the common voice of 


| his troops (when he was within four miles and a 


The de- 
tachment 


diefeated. 


half, from Fort Edward, the firſt object of this 


expedition) to proceed to the attack of the camp, 


which he expected to be without n and 
c withdur lines and breaſt-work. 


Though this alteration in 0 enemy's rout, did 


in all probability ſave Fort Edward; it had like 


to have cut off the whole detachment, under 
Colonel Williams. For, Williams had not march- 
ed two hours, before his detachment fell into the 
very mouths of the French. However, the C6- 
lonel behaved with great gallantry and. prudence, 
_ _ tained his ground a conſiderable 

| time, 


45 „der ua © E- WAR. 


upon began ſome confuſion : ſeveral companies 
fled,” and made the.beſt of- their way to the camp; 
which had been. already alarmed, at firſt, by their 
Fring in the ſkirmiſh, and more effectually by the 

fugitives. So that the General detached Lieut. 


; 157 
time, till obliged by numbers to fall back... * 925 


Colonel Cole with goo” freſh. men, who came time 
enough to ſtop the enemy's: purſuit, and to cover 


the retreat of the Engliſh, who otherwiſe might 
bare been entirely cut off. This alarm gave 
Johnſon time to ſtrenghthen his front with heavy 
cannon, to take poſſeſſion of ſome eminencies on 
his left flank, e in a very 27 


vantageous ſituation. 


The French, fluſhed with this 9 — 2 
ed forwards in a very regular order towards the johnfon's 
center; and had. they attacked the camp, which p. 
Was then all in confuſion, it is probable, they 
might have ſucceeded and obtained an eaſy; victory. 

But Providence had ordained better things for us: 
The enemy, without any apparent reaſon, inſtead 
of attacking the breaſt· work directly, halted at 
about 150. yards. from the camp, and began the 
attack at ſuch, a diſtance, with plattoon- firing, 
that ic did no execution againſt troops covered by 
a ſtrong breaſt · work; and this ineffectual fire fo 
raiſed the ſpirits of the Engliſh forces, that, hav- 
ing prepared their artillery, during the time the 
enemy halted, (which was: ſerved well under the 
direction of Captain Eyre) they ſoon diſperſed the 
Indians and Canadians, by a briſk diſcharge of 
grape ſhot, who fled into the woods on each fide 


the 


French at- 
tack Gen. 
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Deſerted 
2 


and Cana- 
dians. 


Repulſed 
and defeat 


* 
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the camp, and ſought for deftnee from rhe trees 
and buſhes, behind whieh chey hid thernſelves- 


The French, deſerted by the Indians and Cana- 


dans , inſtead of rerrenting, as prudence directed, 
fell 1585 another error. Their General, not able 
with his ſmall nun er of regulars to make a cloſe 
attack upon the front of che camp, which he, 
contrary to his intelligence, fotmd well fortified 
and lined with cannon, attempted invain to pe- 


— 2 work, firſt on the left, and then 


on thte right. Theſe feverel attempts ferved only 
to weaken and diſpirit his men, who fuffered 
greatly by the fire from: the eaſip: and they being 
at t laſt thrown into confuſion,” General Johnſonꝰs 
men, ard bs Indians, about four o*tlock, *-without 
jumped over their brea breaſt-work, 


| attacked; the enemy on all fides; *kiffett berween 


+" TheirGen. Among tlie pri 
| Baron: Dicſkau; who failed with the fleet from 


taken. 


Even and 800,** 190k: 30 priſoners, and diſperſed 
thoſc, that were able to fly with the moſt ſpeed, 
ners was their General, the very 


Breft, and eſeaped Admiral Boſcawen, under fa- 
vour of thick fogs and hard gales of wind; in 


his voyage ta Quebee: He was found alone, 


dangerouſly wounded, and ſupporting himſelf on 
the ſtump of a tree, a little diſtance from the 


field of Baue. The los on our fd 4 fell 


5. 44 4 147 2 8 ith 5 * © & 2 ; T's 


e Qwvthe 8tvof September, 15595 hy" 200 


- 7 {Apmongſtvihor was Monſ., A. . 


All the Indians, and. the moſt, uſeful. officer the French had; in 
all their expeditions in, thoſe parts, and in their treaties with 
whe Indian natives. 


| 


Abe e enters Wee Ber ée 
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upon Colonel Williams's detachment. In which . l. P. 
Kcirmiſh we loſt almoſt 200 men killed: amongſt , 1755" 
whom was Colonel Williams, Major Aſhley, fix our-fide. » 
captains, and: many ſubalterns. In the camp the 

loßs was very ſmall, and no perſon of diſtin&ion 

fell but Colonel Titcomb, who was killed. The 

General and Major Nichols were wornded. 

Our Indians mourned for the death of the brave e a e 
old Hendrick: our faſt friend, the Sachem or 
chief captain ef the: oath K prev 's 4 Toft 

40 private men. 8 | 
The W at: Vero! — 2 is Detach- 
formation of the attack; which had been intended Fon Ed 


_ ogainſt himſelf, being turned and fallen upoh ward- 
General Johnſon's: camp, detãched, abbut eight 
: o'clock at-night, 120 of che New Hampſhire re- 
8 giment, and 90 of the New York regiment, Un- 


der the 


and: of Captain M Ginnes, from 


Indians and Canadians, which had eſeaped fiom 
the ſlaughter of the French army in che morning. 
having collected themſelves into a body of about 
400, and rendes vduſed at che place where Williams 


was defeated; in order to cup the dead left on 


that ot, intereepted this detachment about four 82 | 
in che morning. Our brave men; Hays General gut 


n Aying ene- 
Johnſen, im his- Jetter tõ Governor Wentwe 


a mx. 


Ane, N and made a . 


whe A niit o t aur Rv 200 2120151 fl: 


A — upon the approach of. the Frege. 


Tetured from the camp, and did; nat Join Cæneral Johnſom ul 


the battle was over: hich thews, thay they were: determine 
to Join the conqueror, French or Engliſh,” 


ue 3 fiderable 5 


FS 
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A. D. ſiderable ſlaughter amongſt them, and extricated 
755. themſelves with the loſs of no more than two 
— 2 killed, 11 wounded and five miſſing. Amongſt 
the wounded was Captain M“ Ginnes, whoſe 
wounds proved mortal ; ef which he died in a 
few days at General Jahn camp, whereunto he 
conducted his partix. e 
M. Dief- Monſ. le Baron de Dieſkau, the French Gene- 
. was wounded i in his leg, and through both his 
hips z a man in years, an experienced officer, and 
a perſon of high conſideration in France. He had 
brought 317% regular troops under his command, 
to Quebec, in the late fleet; and had diſpoſed of 
| them partly to garriſon Crown Point, and partly 
in encampments at Ticondarega, and other advan- 
tageous e berween * George-and. Crown 
Point. {1 
General cgi KkirmiſhCaptain Mc Gamen ed with ther re- 
Jonſon mains of the French army, and the certain account 
Gen. Johnſon had from Picſkau and the officers, in 
hiscuſtody,ofthe number of regular troops encamp- 
ed between him and Crown Point, put him great- 
| ly upon his guard againſt a furprize, and to pro- 
vide the beſt in his power againſt a more deſperate 
attack. This determined him not to purſue the 
fugitives, beyond the probability of a ſafe retreat. 
Ikbe enemy, he was convinced, were in a diſpoſition 
to rally, and had reinforcements near at hand: 
therefore he was watchful to maintain the advan- 
tages he had gained, without weakening hitnſelf 
by detaching parties in purſuit of an enemy, whom 


it might be 1 to meet: and for ſeveral days, 
| till 
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till he was thoroughly convinced by his ſcouts, A. D. 
that there appeared no intentions of the enemy . 
to give him further trouble, he kept his men con- 
ſtantly upon their” arms by day, half the whole 

upon guard by night, 10 _ W laid n arm- 

ed and accoutre.. 

Fruitful minds hive ere to o leſſen the Both Ge- 
merit of the two Generals, that commanded in fended. 
chief, on this occaſion. Dieſkau's conduct is Firſt, M. 
highly arraigned for departing from his firſt plan bn 
of operation, by leaving Fort Edward at the Car- 

rying Place, and attacking the main body of the 
Britiſh forces encamped under the command of 
General Johnſon. They ſay, that the garriſon f 
Fort Edward did not exceed four or 00, and tbat 
the loſs of this fort would ſo have diſtreſſed the 
main camp, as to prevent its proceeding further, 
and its ſubſiſtence where it was. So that the 
French might have had an opportunity to harreſs 
it, in its retreat. What diſſuaded the French 
General from his firſt opinion was, a certain in- 
formation that Fort Edward was well garriſoned, 
and mounted ſeveral pieces of cannon, of which 
he was in want: That ſhould he be detained be- 
fore that fort, which could not be expected to 
yield to his ſummons, its vicinity to the main 
camp made him liable to be put between two fires, 
of the cannon of the fort, and of the army under 
General Johnſon, who would certainly endeavour 
to relieve it: that the army laid expoſed in an 
heedleſs ſecurity, without either cannon mounted, 
or breaſt works thrown up to prevent a ſur prize, 
Vol. I. = which 
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A. D. which was the real caſe three days beſeres twhicn 


2235 · 


thoſe deſerters, that gave him the information, 
Hed from their colours: And that it was more 


agrecable to the Canadians and Indians to engage 


an enemy in the woods, where they had no cannon, 
than in a fort, where their buſh- firing could do 


them no ſervice. Under theſe circumſtances, the 


moſt prudent reader will allow that Deiſkau ought 
to be acquitted of miſconduct, when he engaged 


in that attack, which, in the nature of things, | 


Second, 
General 


Johnſon. 


promiſed him more ſure ſucceſs; both in regard 
to the chance of the iſſue, the inclination of his 


-whole army, and to the want of artillery, or heavy | 


cannon to reduce the fort. 


As for General ] ohnſon. They ad him of 
1ofing the opportunity of totally deſtroying the 


French army, by a too reſerved reſtraint upon his 


men, whom he would not ſuffer to purſue the fly- 


ing enemy; and of neglecting to improve his vic- 
tory by advancing to the attack of the main object 


of his expedition at Crown Point. But there is 
no need of refutation or apology, more than that 


General himſelf furniſhes in his letter to Governor 


Wentworth; which ſhews plainly, that he had 


reaſon to ſuſpect a renewal of the attack; that it 


was dangerous to weaken his main body by de- 
tachments to ſcour the country; that the paſſes 


to Crown Point were ſo well provided with regu- 
lar troops and Indians, that he would find work 
enough for his ſtrength, to force his way through 
them, if at all, and then could not, after ſo much 
7 and * great loſs of men and am- 


munition, 


1 A 
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munition, hope to be in a condition to * A. D. 
Crown Point, where their chief force wWas lodged. 1755. 
Reaſons, however they may appear to the capti- 
ous, ſufficiently commended by his Majeſty's par- 
liament and government: And for which ſervice, 
the King created General Johnſon a baronet, and 


the parliament voted him a preſent of 5oo0l. in 


reward of his merit. 

General Johnſon apprehending that he had done Genera 
all in his power, at à ſeaſon of the year, which —— 
very ſoon would prevent his keeping the field, home. 
and having good reaſon to think, before he re- 


ſolved upon his decamping to return home, that 


the enemy was in no condition to do more than 


remain upon the defenſive, he made the neceſſary 
preparations to break up his camp, and returned 

to Albany, leaving only a ſmall garriſon of mili- 

tia, in a little Stockaded fort, at the higher end 

of Lake George, to aſſert the right of his Britan- 

nic Majeſty to the country round about. | 

General Shirley, who took upon himſelf the Expedition 
command of the expedition againſt Niagara, did = | 
not meet with the like approbation at the Britiſh 

court. His dilatory and defective preparations, 

on this occaſion, at his firſt ſetting out promiſed 

no great advantages to the common cauſe, His General 


ſucceſs chiefly depended upon an early march to cn 


conduct 
the object of his armament. But time was con - cenſured, 


ſumed fo laviſhly, that his firſt diviſion, Colonel 


Schuylar's New Jerſey regiment did not march 


from Albany till the beginning of July; and it 
was near the end of that month, before Shirley's | 
M 2 and 


4 
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A. P. and Pepperel's regiments followed; and then they 


THY we tt diſpirited by the news of Braddock's 


ſhameful defeat, that many of the troops deſerted ; 


and the battoemen i in particular were ſtruck with 


ſuch a pannic, that there could not be found 


enough to carry the neceſſary ſtores for the army. 


However, General Shirley ſet out with his regi- 
ment, and, in his way to Oſwego from Albany, 
endeavoured to ſtrengthen his forces, by apply- 
ing to the Indians of the Six Nations for their 
Fxcuſe of auxiliary aid. But very few joined his army; ex- 
mn deine cuſing themſelves, as a trading people, from 
in the war. taking any part in the quarrel between the French 
and Engliſh; and inſiſting that Oſwego, being a 
place of trade, traffic and peace, ought not to be 
diſturbed by either party. 
Army ar- Under theſe diſappointments General Shirley 
3 arrived at Oſwego * on the 18th of Auguſt; but 
the reſt of his troops and the artillery did not get up 
In want there before the laſt day of that month; and fo 
iis wt badly provided with proviſions, that it was im- 
poſſible for them. all to proceed to Niagara. He 
then reſolved to draw out ſix hundred men, and 


with them to attack Niagara, and to leave 1400 


at Oſwego, to prevent a ſurprize from the French 


fort Frontenac, which was very powerful, and 
could eaſily make a deſcent, a- croſs the lake On- 


r About zoo miles weſt from Albany, where there were 
250 men in garriſon, under Captain Broadſtreet, beſides work- 
men to de er aps in n ſloops on the lake. 


tario, 


rr LATE WAR. 
tario, upon Oſwego. But it was the 25th of 4. D. 


September before proviſions. could be provided- for 
ſo ſmall a force; and to leave only twelve days 
ſhort ſubſiſtence for the troops left behind: And 
the boiſterous rainy ſeaſon having begun, which 
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drove many of the Indians home, and made the 


navigation of the lake Ontario very dangerous ; 
it was by a council of war, after weighing all cir- 


cumſtances, unanimouſly reſolved to defer the at- Reſolved 


tempt upon Niagara, till the next year; and to 


employ the troops, then at Oſwego, in building 


barracks, and two new forts, one on the ſide of 
the river Onondaga, 450 yards diſtant from the 


old fort, to command the entrance of the har- 


bour, by the name of Ontario Fort, and the other 


at the diſtance of 450 yards weſt of the old fort, 


and to bear the name of Oſwego New Fort. Theſe 
were wiſe diſpoſitions againſt the ſuperior power of 
the French Fort Frontenac, which was too ſtrong 


to return 
home. 


for ' Oſwego Fort alone. But General Shirley Leaves te 
mar*d all the benefit of thoſe councils, by march- _— 


c. expoſ- 


ing on the 24th of October to Albany, and leav- ed to the 
ing no more than ſeven hundred men, under Co- 


lonel Mercer, both to garriſon Oſwego, and to 
complete the two forts, not near finiſhed; and 
without any poſſibility of relief in caſe of a er 


by the FINE in tha vintgr. 


] 


8 Sitateil on * ſouth als of. the os conſiting of a 


ſtone wall, and mounted with five cannon, three or four 
pounders, and otherwiſe in a very bad defenceleſs condition, 
ways General Shirley arrived there. 


To General 


5 
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General 
Shirley 
ſummons's 
all the Go- 
vernors to 
bany. 
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General Shirley ſet out from Oſwego in a whale 
boat on the 24th of October, attended by ſome 
battoes, and arrived at Albany on the 4th of No- 
vember. On the 2d of December he, by circu- 
Jar letters, ſummoned the ſeveral Governors upon 
the Continent, as far weſtward as Virginia, to 
meet him there, in order to form a council of 
war, which, by his Majeſty's inſtructions to him, 
was to conſiſt of as many Governors and Field- 
Officers 'of his Majeſty's troops, as . at- 


tend. 
This council met on * 12th, You conſiſted of 


a very few. Mr. Shirley laid before them his 


| Majeſty's inſtructions to General Braddock, and 


then delivered his own ſentiments to the board, 


which were, at all events, to ſecure the naviga- 
tion of lake Ontario; that 6000 troops ſhould be 
employed to reduce the French forts on that lake, 
and 10, ooo againſt Crown Point: to which they 


agreed. There was a propoſal to renew the expe- 


dition againſt Fort du Queſne, and to attack the 


French in the river Chaudiere, but that was con- 


ſented to only conditionally, provided it could be 


done without interfering with the two principal 


expeditions. The council then unanimouſly de- 
clared it to be their opinion, that it would be im- 
poſſible to recover and ſecure his Majeſty's juſt 
rights without an additional number of regular 
fotces; beſides thoſe already upon that Continent, 
and, as the French were building veſſels of force 


at F rontenac, they ordered a ſnow, a brigandine 
and 
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-and a floop to be built with all ange. at Fort 


oe 5 4755: 
As many palliges in the Ativan war, ahhh an 8 


will come under your eye and conſideration, muſt North A- 
| Joſe their proper effect, and be rendered abſtruſe 2 
and unlatisfactory in regard to the right, import. 
ance and limits of the Britiſh Empire upon the 
Continent of North America, it will be neceſſary 
to give you ſome account of the manner Great 
Britain became poſſeſſed of thoſe territories in the 
new world; to explain their benefit to their mo- 
ther country, and to deſcribe the limits of the ſe- 
veral provinces, and the nature of the French en- 
croachments, with ſome topographical -remarks 
on thoſe particular places, which more imme- 
| diately come under the e _ this Hiſ- 
1 | 
 'To fix the original right to our poſſeſſions ih When this 
North America, it is neceſſary to go back to the s _ 
age, in which the powers of Europe were firſt in- diſcovered. 
ſpired with the ſpirit of making diſcoveries in 
wn was, at that time, the unknown world. 
Columbus, who firſt offered his eereler to our By Colum- 
Hebry the Seventh, to fail in queſt of a ne part *** 


of the globe, being neglected i England, had 


alarmed Europe with his diſcoveries in the ſervice 
of Spain; by which” tenure ohly the Spaniards 
hold their iſlands and that vaſt extent of territory, 
which were, in à courſe of years and variod at- 
tempts, diſcovered in South America, from whence 
they; drew ſuch immenſe riches, as amaze the 
1 . Two years after Cabdt, 2 Vene- 


M 4 . tian 


ff * 
—_ 
* * , 
8. e 1 
8 ry 
* * * — 
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A. B. ztian born, but ſettled at Briſtol, a maritime port, 
755. at that time of great repute in the weſtern. parts 1 

wen f England, being well ſkilled in coſmography 


* - and: navigation, naturally inferred: from the diſ- f 
0  coveries made by Columbus in the. ſouth-weſt, that w 
. there wag as much probability of ſucceſs,in plough- 1 
«0. ing the Atlantic Ocean towards the north-weſt, t 

4 preſented. a memorial to King Henry VII. ſetting "= 
Forth, that he made no doubt, but if his Majeſty | 1 
Would pleaſe to employ him, he could make ſome 0 

; uſeful- Hiſcoveries, in his name, and find out To 
_  ÞAlands*ang;;countries- abounding with rich com- e 
modities, no Mays inferior i in value to thoſe al- ce 

ready diſoovered by Colneabup. in the ſervice of | "oh 

- me King fi Spain. 1 | ' of 
King Honey VII hearkened.: to Ee apa _tia 


0 728 oh commiſſioned John Cabot and his three ſons * Ml ing 
EF Px to fail im queſt of unknown lands, and to annex 


Ms os ; them to the crown of England; with this clauſe, 

12 90 wwhith before ibis time baue been unknown. to all 
8 Cbribiau - 8.75 His firſt eſſay, as telated by Sir 
N Ft Humphrey Gilbert, who . was employed in the 
like ſervice afterwards hy Queen Elizabeth, was 
33 5 to. diſcouer a north-weſt paſſage to Cathay or 
China z in xhich voyage he failed very far eaſt- 
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ſouth- ſide of Labrador, and fell in with the Iſland 


of Baccalaos, which is Newfoundland, and took 
poſſeſſion both of that iſland and all the coaſt of 
the north-eaſt part of America, as far as cape Flo- 
rida; which he alſo, by landing in ſeveral parts 
ol it, claimed i in the name of his maſter the King 
of England. 
In memory of this tern and} by way of | 
evidence, there was a map or chart of the whole 


coaſt of North America, drawn by Sebaſtian Ca- 


bot himſelf, with his picture and this title, EM- 
gies Seb. Caboti Angli, Filii Jo. Caboti, Vene- 
tiani, Militis Aurati, &c. and. with the follow- 
ing account of the diſcovery above- mentioned, 
© In the year of our Lord 1497, John Cabot, 
< a Venetian, and his ſon Sebaſtian (with an Eng- 
<« liſh fleet) ſet out from Briſtol, and diſcovered 
< that land, which no man had before attempred. 
„ This diſcovery was made on the 24th of June 
about. five o'clock in the morning. This land 
“he called Prima Viſta (or the firſt ſeen) becauſe 


„it was that part, of which they had the firſt 
< ſight from the ſea. It is now called Bonaviſta. 
« The iſland, which lies out before the land, he 
called the Iſland of S7. Jobn, probably becauſe 


it was diſeovered. on the feſtival” of St. John | 


* gBaptiſt.“ 
This map was, hung vp a his Majeſty's 3 privy- 


gallery at Whirchall; and, it is to be frared, the 


201 1 nation 


= -north latitude: of ſixty- ſeven degrees RP a A 4 D. 
In his next voyage, which was made with his ſon 
| Sebaſtian, in the year 1497, he ſteered. to the 


1755. 
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1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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nation was. deprived of ſuch a valuable teſtimonial 


1755. of their American title to the whole coaſt of North 


America, by the fire, which deſtroyed that gal 
. in the late King William's rein. 


Authors *, who confirm this- account, and are 
more creditable, for having lived nearer the time 


this diſcovery was made, write that Cabot, having 
failed beyond the cape of Labrador, till he had paſſed 
58 degrees, and being ſtopt in the month of July 
with cold and ice, turned again towards the weſt, 


refreſhed himſelf at Bacralads or Newfoundland, 


and efterwards failed along the coaſt (of the Con- 


| tinent) unto 38 degrees, from whence he ſhaped 


Extent of his | courſe to return to England. By which we 
his diſco- 


veries. 


are authorized to comprehend Hudſon's Bay, with 


the adjacent countries and the banks of New- 


foundland, under the dominion of the Britiſh 
erown: A territory which extends, along the ſea 
coaſt, ſeventeen hundred miles, in a direct line. 
But as Hudſon's Bay has not been concerned in 
the preſent conteſt, it will ſuffice to confine this 
ſubject to the territory trading from Cape Charles 
on the ſouth-eaſt point of Terra Labrador to Cape 
Florida ; including the iſlands and fiſhing banks 


pon that extenſive coaft, and by right of diſco- 


very, as there were: no Chriſtian power had any | 
ae 8 an ne even Know- ; 


*4 5880 51189 * 


N F macs Longs 0 Gomeras ren be, 

of the Weſt Indies, book ... NN 
Peter Martyr. Decad, 8 

Baptiſta Romufrus in the Preface to his WM wil. of rigs 

Says, —— RO wa. 21 


no. 


ledge 5 


> TY LATE: WAR. 1 ＋ 
ledge thereof, comprehending all the heathen poſ- A. D. 


ſeſſions and immenſe wilderneſſes, to the utmoſt 
extent of that Continent weſtward, as far as ir is 
bounded by the South-ſea. 

In thisslight it is certain the powers 3 | 
to whom Henry VII. of England notified the poſ- - 


ſeſſion he had taken of the premiſes, by his captains 
the Cabots, father and fon, . underſtood this diſ- 
covery to exclude their commiſſions and naviga- 


tors from this coaſt and theſe iſlands and banks: 


a 


1755 


for we read of no attempt: .of that fort within theſe Firſt at- 


limits, till a luſt of dominion, a rivalſhip in = 
trade and navigation, and a natural antipathy and 
envy, which the French took up againſt our na- 


tion, prompted them to ſet a- foot new commiſ- 


ſions for paring the territories and diſtricts of 


t of 


f 


other Chriſtian nations in the new world. They ; 


| tucceeded moſt in the Weſt Indies, where they 


got poſſeſſion. of thoſe iſlands, from whence they 
draw ſo great national reſources by trade and na- 


vigation. Nor did they fail, in a courſe of years, 
to explore the coatt. of North America. But with 


that ſecrecy, as to make a ſtrong lodgment ãn the 


moſt obſcure part thereof, before it was probable 
tio interrupt: their operations, and to drive them 
off. Thus favoured by the indolence and neglect 


of the Engliſn, who did not pay that due regard 


to the improvement of their North American re- 


gians, they ſtole up the bay and river of St. Law- 
rence, and fortified themſelves at Quebed, by 
which influence they obtained a great extent of 


| lang, by them called Canada, and have main- 


- tained 


3 
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A. P. ated that uſurpation by _ till en in 
1755. * preſent wa. 

The death. of Henry VII. 20 * hammer car- 

ried on by his ſon and ſucceſſor Henry VIII. to 

enſlave his ſubjects, to ſatisfy his luſt, and to rob 

the religious foundations, by introducing a reli- 

gion of his own invention; (for he was no other- 

wiſe a Proteſtant, than as he aboliſnhed the Pope's 

ſupremacy in England, ſtill retaining the worſt of 

doctrines, and the ſpirit of perſecution againſt all 


Neglect of difſenters from -his ſix- ſanguinary articles) inter- 


2 rupted the laudable and profitable adventures, 


Ver ies. 


ſet on foot with ſo much ſucceſs, for diſcoveries 


and the ſettlement of unknown an, inha- 

bited: enly by heathehs. © omen nv 

The iſland | Newfoundland being the firſt land ee 
2 in Cabot's diſcovery; we begin with its deſcrip- 
tion. It is an iſland of a triangular form, about 

930 miles in circumference, ſeparated: on the north, 

from Terra de Labrador by the ſtreight of Bell- 

iſle, which runs north-eaſt, and is about 23 miles 

over in its narroweſt part. On the veſt it has the 


gulph of St. Lawrence, and on the ſouth and eaſt 


the weſtern or great Atlantic ocean. Cape Race 
or Raz is the moſt ſoutherly point of the iſland, 
and hies in 46* 45” north lat. the moſt northern 


point is in lat. gf. 30. ſo that the greateſt length 


of the iſland from north to ſouth is 280 miles. 
And as Cape Raye is its moſt weſterly point, in 
north lat. 47. 35. the diſtance dee it and 


Cape Race is about 50 20550 i ile 
- Gs 272 4 Los Ti ati ing TTY FIG . 2 
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- This: ifland abounds with ſpacious and excel- A. D. 


lent bays and harbours; and is otherwiſe well ſupß- 8 15 
plied with freſh ſprings and waters. The pro- ; 


duce of the land, though it might be made, by 
induſtry, to turn to ſome account, is not the con- 


ſideration of the adventurers, ' whoſe principal, 


and indeed only care is to enrich themſelves by 


the cod. fiſn trade upon its coaſt; which fiſh is ſo 


plentiful in this ſea, as to be ſufficient to ſupply 


the whole world; including what is taken on the 


banks, which are vaſt mountains concealed under 
water, as if nature had deſigned them for inex- 


hauſtible magazines of cod-fiſh. Beſides, from 
the livers of theſe fiſh the adventurers draw off 


great quantities of train oil, of which they make 


a conſiderable advantage. And as this naviga- 


tion brings up the beſt and great numbers of 
ſeamen, and there is a great demand in France, 


Spain, Portugal and Italy for Newfoundland fiſh, 


an excluſive right to this trade and navigation, 
which we are intitled to by priority of diſcovery, 
is of the greateſt conſequence to England; as it 
ſerves, at the ſame time, to enrich and ſtrengthen 
ourſelves, and deprives other nations of the like 


means to ſupply themſelves with fiſh, and to man 


their navies. 


The Continent, under this ey; has ; by 2 _—_ 


ſeveral grants, from time to time, been divided 
into a number of provinces and diſtricts, of 


Which Nova Scotia is the moſt eaſtern” ſettle. 


ment. 
Nova 


P 


* GENERAL HISTORY or 
A. D. Nova Scotia or Acadia, as to its antient boun- 


7. daries has already 7 been deſcribed in the demand 


 NovaSco- made by the Britiſh commiſſaries upon the French 
dia. King, for the faithful performance af that part of 
the treaty of Utrecht, which cedes Nova Scotia 
or Acadia, 8 its antient nnn. to 


| bis Britannic Majeſty. 
When fr © This province Was firſt ſetled' is the Engliſh, 


jetted by before the year 1602, which the French hiſtorians 


the Eng- 


lim. allow to be two years, before their navigators - 


ſkutked up the gulph of St. Lawrence, and made 
a lodgment on the northern borders of this coun- 
try. In 1620 the crown granted all that part of 


Acadia, as far as the 48th degree of north lat. to 
the council of Plymouth or New England: and 


in the next year the council of Ney England re- 
owed to the. croyn all parts of their grant to the 


north of the river St. Croix, when it was then 


granted with the reſt of Acadia to Sir William 
Alexander, Secretary of State for Scotland, and 

by him, or his charter, named Nova Scotia, inſtead 

Ceded to Of Acadia. In 1623 all Acadia or Nova Scotia was 
the French. given in marriage with King Charles the Firſt's 
— daughter to the French King. Sir David Kirk 
volutions. tooł it from the F rench in 1627; but it was again 
ceded to France by the treaty of St. Germain. 

In 1654 Cromwel reduced it. But King Charles II. 

in 1662, without any regard to che remonſtrances 

of New England and his parliament, againſt. ad- 

mitting the French ſo near to our colonies, deli- 

vered it up again; and confirmed its poſſeſſion to 


See before, p. 50. 


8 
. „ 


France 


mee 
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Englandmen labouring under great diſadvantages 1755 


from a Freneh neighbour in that maritime fitua- 
tion, laid hold of the firſt opportunity of a war 


to force it again out of the hands of the French, 
and took it from them in 1690 with 700 men 


only. But their hopes were once more diſap- 

pointed; for the treaty of Reſwick gave it back to 
Frafice. ' However, the time at laſt came to fix Ceded to 
this poſſeſſion in its original right: For Nova map 
Scotia or Acadia being reduced in 1710 by treaty of 
united forces from Old and New England, 'it was, — 
as already largely * explained, confirmed to the 
crown of Great Britain by the treaty of Utrecht, 

« with its antient boundaries, as alſo the city of 

« Port Royal, as fully as ever on rance- n 


* them by treaty or other means.“ 


The importance of this ſettlement to the Prench Its import- 
was very conſiderable. In the firft place, it opened + 
for them a way to the great weſtern ocean 


Canada, and ſecured a communication beteten 
Old France and that back colony, without the 


delay and hazard of the navigation through the 
river St. Lawrence: Again, it put them in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the banks on that coaſt, with whoſe 


produce they might eaſily rival, if not beat bad 


land out of the cod fiſhery, 8 
An author, well acquainted with this ſubject, Remarks 
remarks, That could France have carried her on Roſs 
| err in her _ upon ROS or Novs Scotia, 


| * fe befor, p- 3 | 
with 
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A. D. with the contiguous iſlands and Cape Breton, ſuch 
755. an acquiſition would have made our natural ene- 


mies more terrible, than ever, to our colonies: 
becauſe it might ſecure to them a ſuperiority in 


b 

the fiſhery for ever, and the whole fur- trade of 0 
the northern continent: it would provide them ] 
with materials for building ſhips. of the greateſt 7 
force, and with excellent ports and harbours, from 8 
whence they might embark and launch into the t 
ocean; inſtead of the tedious and hazardous na- t 


vigation down the river St. Lawrence. So that a 
in proportion as France ſhould be deprived of | 
theſe advantages, Great Britain, by retaining the 
poſſeſſion of Acadia or Nova Scotia, maintains 
her ſuperiority in the fiſhery and in thoſe ſeas, and 
preſerves. her colonies from the encroachments 
and threats of their enemies, or rivals in trade. 
France was ſo ſenſible of the ruin of all her fine 
„ plans, for the extent and improvement of her Ca- 
nadian colony; and for the deſtruction of the Bri- 
Hg tiſn power, intereſt . and trade on the Continent 
of North America; ſhould ſhe not be able by ne- 
gociation or force to maintain her perfidious claim 
to Acadia, that we have ſeen all her policy, riches 
and ſtrength employed, in this war, to get it 
once more into her actual poſſeſſion. | 
New Eno New England, which was begun to be inha- 
bro - _ 2 bited in the year 1606, by patent from King 
compoſed James I. is now... compoſed of the provinces 
Provinces of New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſet 1. Bay, Rhode 
Iſland and Connecticut; which have, in courſe of 
time, confederated for their commen ſupport 


againſt V, 
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againſt the ſeveral attempts made by the French A: D. 
on their back - ſettlements :- For, ſo early as the 1755. 
year 1611, the French made encroachments upon Encroach- 


the New England patent, and endeavoured: to ſe-'theFrench, 
cure their uſurpation by ſeveral forts at mount 


Manſel, St. Croix, and Port Royal; and were 


making diſpoſitions for further invaſions, when 
Sir Samuel Aſgall drove them off, diſmantled: 
their fortifications, and carried: _ botly ate ar- 
tillery and ſtores ®. _ 

At preſent, and for many years, Nbw Bogland The town 
abounds with trading towns, of which Boſton, f Boſton. 
the metropolis of the province of Maſſachuſet's 
Bay, is the firſt city of all North America. It 
contains ten churches, and about 30, ooo inhabi- . 
tants; is built on a peninſula at the bottom of al 
capacious harbour, defended from the violence of 
the ocean by ſeverat. iſlands and rocks, that ap- 
pear above water and from an enemy by a re- 
gular fortreſs at the narrow entrance of the river. 

The chief branch of trade in this city ſeems to 


be in fiſh, which employs a vaſt number of peo 1 


ple; but the inhabitants alſo drive à briſk tradꝰ) 
with the Weſt Indies for lumber and proviſions; 

and with England in maſts, yards, pitch, tar, tur- | 
pentine and ftaves, and ſome peltry.  Befides, 1 
by taking molaſſoes in return for lumber on the | | 
ſugar iſlands, the people of Boſton have ingroſſed | 

the Indian trade on that Continent. for ſpirituous 
Os and n om * nee —_— 


a See Hartds, Part s p-. 831. Iſt Ain 
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A D. America, the Newfoundland fiſnery, and the greateſt ; 
755. part of the commerce on the coaſt of Guinea, with 
a kind of rum diſtilled from that barter. i But 
nothing does the induſtry of the New England- 
men more honour, than the number of ſhips | 
built in their ports. By which they draw great | 
ſums from other countries, and have become car- l 
riers for moſt of the other colonies. They have 
manufaRures of hats, linnen and woollen ; and I 
on all occaſions, when called out for war, have 5 
h 
0 


diſtinguiſned themſelves in courage; and there- 
fore the French have always been endeavouring to 


creep down upon them, and to circumſcribe both . 
their trade and power; which has been particu- N 
larly manifeſted by building Fort Cohaſſer and th 


Fort Frederic or Crown Point, a conſiderable 
way within their acknowledged frontier. Theſe 
confederate provinces contain about 350,000 inha- 
birants, 13 a wenn * of blacks ad 
Indians. | „ 
New Vork New York hide cet fs to the ſouth. It | 
SY, was firſt ſettled by the Swedes, and by the name 
Dutch. of New Sweden; and afterwards the name of New 
Netherland was impoſed by the Dutch, who got 
footing on the Delaware river by the help of 
Henry Hudſon, an Engliſh commander of a ſhip, 
fitted out by the Dutch Eaſt India company to 
find a nearer paſſage to China, Who, fail- 
ing in his diſcovery by the north weſt, ſteered 
for the coaſt of Florida, puſhed into the river, 
and made a lodgment at the place, where New 
wo. now ſtands, in the year 1609. Which, in 
; aa few 
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a few years, throve ſo well, under the influence 1 D. 
and aid of the United Provinces in Europe, that 
the Swedes were obliged to ſubmit to their juriſ- 


dition. But as ſoon as our national ſtrength and Driven out 


ſpirit revived after the reſtoration, the Engliſh aſ- I — x 


ſerted their right; and the Dutch not a able to 
reſiſt the. force ſent to reduce them, or to drive 
them, off, ſubmitted to the King of England on 
promiſe of being protected in their perſons and 
properties, in the year 1664. King Charles | ny 
had granted this territory to his brother the Duke 


of York by letters patent, before the expedition 


ſalled; and therefore it was immediately named | 
New York in e to his en Highneſs 


the Proprietor. 


This province is about 50 als in breadth, - 
within which compaſs lies Long Iſland, on the * 
ſouth. of Connecticut. But it extends on both 11and, 
ſides of the river Hudſon, northerly, about 200 
miles, till it meets with the Iroquois or Indians of 


the Five Nations. 


Hudſon River is navigable hd. 200 miles, Hudſon's 


At its mouth is the iſland Manahatton, 14 miles Rr. 


long and five broad, which forms an excellent 
harbour, and contains the capital city, alſo named 
New York. In which are upwards of 8000 in- Town of 
habitants, who drive a good trade in corn, flour 5 
and other ſpecies of proviſions to the Weſt In- 
dies. It is neatly built, and has four churches. 
At the diſtance of 130 miles ſtands the town of Ton of 
Albany, upon the ſame river; which, though Albany. 
not large nor populous, is a place of great trade 

N 2 with 


Iroquois 
Indians. 


„* 


munication with the weſtern ocean. 
an, inhabit the W advanced from Albany. | 
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2h with the Indians, who come here to barter their 


goods for powder and ſhot, fire arms and cut- 


lery ware, coarſe woollen cloths and linnen, &c. 


And this is the place where all tranſactions and 
treaties are negociated between the Engliſh and 


e once the moſt powerful of all The hea- 
thens on that Continent, but ſo enervated by the 


uſe of ſpirituous liquors chiefly, that their whole 


confederate nation 1s not able to bring above 1500 


men into, the field, though augmented by the 
Tuſcororas, an Indian tribe, which was driven 


from the confines of Carolina, and Joined 1 in their 


confederacy. | 
It is computed that the p1 province of New York, 


including Long Iſland; contains 80,000 inhabi- 
It ſhould ſeem, from the' ſituation. of 
Crown Point, between lakes Champlain and Sa- 
erament, which ſtands at Jeaft thirty miles within 
© the river Troquois, that the French muſt' have 
gained over thoſe Indians to their intereſt, fo, at 


tants. 


leaſt, as to ftand neuter upon any breach, Betten 


them and the Engliſh; which is confirmed by 


their anſwer to General Shirley? 3 invitation to ac- 


company him to Niagara; 
fortifying a road, that in a little time might put 


them in poſſeſſion of Hudſon's river; which could 


be eaſi ly performed from Webec, by the river 
Richelieu and the lake Champlain and George; 
and, conſequently, gain them a ſettlement in the 
heart of our colonies, and a ſafe and eaſy com- 


SH * New 


and that they were 


The Mohok : 
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New ferkey lies i in a ſoutherly direction from A. D. 3 


1755. 


ew Jer- 


New Vork, and is that piece of land, which is 
incloſed between the boundaries of New York and fy. 
the river Dalaware, on the weſt, abour. 150 miles 
in length, and 50 miles broad, containing about 
50,000 ſouls. It is ſo advantageouſly ſituated be- 
tween New York and Penſylvania, that its back 
ſettlements have littlè to fear from the hoſtile In- 
dians : and this ſmall tract of land excels in grain 
and in all kinds of proviſions and fruits, particu- 
larly in peaches and melons. Its foreſts. which 
are large, abound with oak, aſh, beech, cedar, 
cheſtnut, cyprels, wallnut-tree, pine, ſaſſafras and 
hickery. Both this country and New York pro- 
duce good hemp and flax. All which commodi- 
ties the inhabitants ſend to the markets of New 
York and Penſylvania, though there is a very 
commodious harbour, capable of receiving ſhips 
of great burden, at Perth-Amboy, its capital, 
which is very thinly inhabited; though the pro- 
vince is ſuppoſed to contain about 60,000 ſouls. 
Penſylvania ſtretches ſoutherly from New York penſylva- 
and New Jerſey, 250 miles in length, and 200 in 
breadth, having. no communication with the ſea, 
except by the mouth of the Delaware; containing 
above 2 50,000 inhabitants, who carry on a large 
commerce with Europe and the Weſt Indies : and 
the importance of this colony to its mother coun- 
try, may be gathered from the value. of the im- 
ports from England, which in the year 1757 
amounted to 268,4261. 6s. 6d. ſterling. Phi- 
ladelphia, its capital, is an extraordinary large, 
M3 rich 
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The town 
6f Phila- 
delphia. 
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rich and flouriſhing city, built on a tongue of 
land, at the conflux of the Dalaware and Schul- 


kel, two navigable rivers, in the form of a regular 


oblong z with broad, ſpacious and uniform ſtreets, 


croſs each other at right angles, leaving proper 
ſpaces for public edifices. The houſes are alſo 


neatly built of brick, and there are commodious 


docks for building of ſhips, But one great miſ- 


fortune attends this opulent and numerous people, 


whoſe religious principles of Quakeriſm, being too 


| pacific, have encouraged the ſubtle French to 


Maryland, 


Virginia. 


hover more about their borders than ſome other 


of their neighbours. They even erected a fort 


on their property, at Lake Erie, and another 
at ſome diſtance to the ſouthward of the River Au 
Beuf, beſides other encroachments, unmoleſted. 
Matyland, jn length about 140 miles, and al- 
moſt of the ſame breadth, ſpreads along the Bay of 
Cheſapeak, bounded on the north by Penſylvania, 


on the eaſt by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the 


ſouth by the river Potowmack. Its number of 
white inhabitants do not exceed 40,000 : But their 
negro ſlaves are upwards of 60,000, by whoſe 


labour they cultivate and manufacture 40,009 


hogſheads of tobacco, which 1s the ſtaple commo- 
dity of their province. Their capital is called 
Annapolis, beautifully ſituated on the river Pa- 
tuxent. 

Virginia, which is now "betty ſo called, and 
diſtinguiſhed as a province on this continent, is 


the next ſettlement to the ſouthward, bounded on 


the north, by the river Potowmack ; on the eaſt, 


3 P 
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by the bay of Cheſapeak; on the ſouth, by Ca- A. D. 


rolina; and without any limits to the weſtward; 


though the plantations have not yet extended be- 


yond the Allegany mountains; making in length 
about 240 miles, and in breadth not more than 
200 miles. The white people in this province 
are computed to be 70,000, and the blacks many 
more; employed chiefly as in Maryland, and 
raifing much the ſame quantity of tobacco, which 
is the ſtaple commodity of this province; though 


Great Britain is ſupplied from hence with a con- 


ſidèrable quantity of flax, hemp, iron, ſtaves, 


wallnut- tree and Cedar-planks; and a good trade 

is carried on with the Weſt Indies in lumber, 
pitch, tar, corn and proviſions. N 
This province abounds with vaſt foreſts of tim- 
ber, and produces plenty of corn, and every ſort 
of fruit in great abundance and perfection. 


10 
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The Bay of Cheſapeak runs from ſouth to north 8 


ocean by the eaſt ſide of Maryland, and a ſmall 
part of Virginia on the ſame Peninſula, and re- 


ceiving many rivers on both ſides; as James river, 


York river, Rappahannock, and Potowmack. 
As to its towns. James Town, its antient ca- 


pital, is dwindled into a village; and the preſent 
ſeat of government, named Williamſburg, is nei- 


ther large nor populous. 


Zoo miles into the country, covered from the weſtern Peak Bay. 


The Carolinas, bounded on the north by Vir- The Caro- 
ginia, form a ſhore on the weſtern ocean of 400 linas. 


miles and upwards; extending in breadth near 


8 300 


28. 
SR. 


Georgia. 


\ 
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300 to the lands inhabited by the Cutabaws;* 


Crecks,* Cherokees, and Chickefaws,* i 
They are divided into two provinces, the north 


and the ſouth. North Carolina is moſt populous, 
and carries on a very conſiderable trade in tar, 
pitch, turpentine, ſtaves, ſhingles, lumber, corn, 
peas, pork, beef, tobacco, deer-ſkins, indigo, 


wheat, rice, bees-wax, tallow, bacon, hogs-lard, 


timber, &c. Its chief town is ſmall and called 
Edenton. But the capital of South Carolina, 
called Charles town, is commodiouſly ſituated at 


the conflux of two navigable rivers, with a com- 


modious harbour; contains about 800 houſes 
well built, and is well fortified. The trade of 
this province is much in the ſame things, as in 
North Carolina; excepting its ſtaple commodities 


of rice and indigo, which here are cultivated with 


good ſucceſs. 
Georgia, the moſt ſouthern of all our ſettle- 


ments on this coaſt, extends about 60 miles along 


the ſea ſhore, and runs almoſt goo miles from 


thence to the Apalachian mountains, widening 


in the inland parts to o above 150 miles in breadth: 


b They live in the middle of our plantations, about 200 
miles from Charles 'Town. 
© Inhabit a beautiful country, beginning at about 500 


miles from Charles Town, and running weſtward within 100 
miles of the Miſſiſippi; and are accounted a brave and wiſe 


people, 
14 Diſtant 500 miles from Charles Town, and 200 miles 
from the neareſt Engliſh ſettlement. 

e Live about 600 miles weſt of Charles Town, ang are 2 


brave, friendly and faithful people. 


R ED 
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But thinly inhabited. It is bounded on the ** A. D. 
by the river Attamaha, not far from the late 755. 
Spaniſh fort of St. Auguſtine. The inhabitants 

raiſe large quantities of rice and indigo; and have 

made ſome progreſs in the culture of filk. Its 

capital i is named Savannah, commodiouſly ſituated The towns 
on a river of the ſame name, about 10 miles from o an 
the ſea, It has another town named Auguſta, Nuguſta. 
about 200 miles higher up that river, navigable 

for large boats; at which town the Georgians 
carry on a profitable trade for ſkins, with the 
Creeks, Chickeſaws, and the Cherokees, who are 

at preſent the moſt reſpectable tribes of . 

both for number and ſtrength. 

Let us now reſume the thread of our hiſtory. „ 
The hoſtilities commenced in the North American oper 
ſeas, as well as on that Continent, gave ſuch a tiſh court. 
turn to the ſpirit of the nation, which received 
the news with the greateſt joy, as obliged the go- 
vernment to proceed; it being too late to retreat. 

And, as the war was expected to be confined to 


the ſea, and to operations in North America, de- 


pending upon a juperiority on the ocean, they 
pretended to ſtrike ſuch a ſtroke, as to deprive the 
French at once of the means to man their fleets. 


But this amounted to no more than an order for 


our ſhips of war to make repriſals upon the French. Repriſals 
by taking all their ſhips, wherever they ſhould be made. 
met; and to CO" Sir n N with 


„ %+ # 4 


On the 21ſt of July. 
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Admiral 
Hawke's 
cruiſe. 
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der the command of M. de Guay, who had put 
into Cadiz; and was expected ſhortly to return 


to Breſt. Sir Edward's orders were, to cruize off 
Cape Fineſterre till the French fleet came in ſight: 


than which no ſtation could have been appointed 
ſo favourable to the French. It was ordered upon 


the mere preſumption, that the French fleet muſt 


fail in that tract and in no other, leaving the 


whole Bay. of Biſcay, and the Atlantic Ocean, as 


far as the Engliſh channel, open, for the courſe of 
M. du Guay's fleet, as well as for the return of 


the ſhips from North America, which du Guay 


had been ſent out to convoy ſafe into port. Accord- 
ingly M. du Guay ſoon got intelligence of Admi- 
ral Hawke's ſtrength and ftation, and the pur- 
poſes for which he had orders to lie there: And 
like a ſkilful ſeaman, the French Admiral ſeized 
the opportunity of the Engliſh ſquadrons confine- 
ment, ſo far diſtant from Breſt ; and, departing 
from Cadiz, ſteered directly weſt from Spain into 
the Atlantic Ocean, and, at a great diſtance from 
the coaſt changing his courſe, he ſtood directly 


for the Lands End of England; whereby he 
avoided Admiral Hawke's. fleet, cruiſing off 


Cape Fineſterre, arrived ſafe in the Britiſh chan- 
nel, fell in behind it with his ſquadron, and got 
ſafe into the harbour of Breſt * on the 3d of Sept. 
Upon advice of du Guay's ſafe return, Adm. 
Hawke was called home ; where he arrived on 
the 29th of September. The miniſtry in order 


s See the Obſervation concerning this meaſure, on p. 132. 
| ; to 


0 
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to ſtop the clamour of the people, who! were A. D. 
greatly exaſperated at their imprudent conduct on 755. 


this occaſion, pretended to ſtrike ſome extraordi- 


nary blow by another fleet of 22 ſhips of the line | 


and ſix frigates. But, it is evident, this was only 


intended for a temporary expedient to cover them- 


ſelves from national reſentment : for, this ſqua- Admiral 
dron, committed to the command of Admiral ele. 
Byng, failed on October the 14th, and returned 
on the 22d of November, from a weſtern cruiſe, 


which was all the ſervice he was directed to per- 


form. Commodore Frankland was ſent to the Weſt 
Indies with four men of war, under the like in- 


ſtructions. By this commiſſion for repriſals, the 
French trade was diſtreſſed, and their navy de- prench 

prived of a great body of ſeamen. For before trade diſ- 
the end of the year, our cruiſers brought 300 


treſſed. 


merchant ſhips, many of which were very rich, 


from St. Domingo and Martinico; and 8000 


failors, into our ports. By which the French 
government were diſtreſſed for men, and the mer- 


chants and manufacturers were ruined. 

But this violent proceeding, without a formal Remarks 
declaration of war, on the part of Great Britain an 
was toudly impeached of injuſtice, and breach of — — 
faith by the French miniſtry, and not greatly ap- ſtry. 
proved of by many thinking people at home. 

A pamphlet ſoon appeared with remarks on 

this meaſure; the author of which ſaid, ** Whilſt 


the French are palpably obnoxious to the charge 


of having been originally the incendiaries of the 


war; whilſt the Engliſh have, on the other 


I | hand, 
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A. D, hand, the juſteſt of cauſes to maintain againſt the 


1755. 


open invaſions of their rights and properties, it 


ſeems the fate of this nation, never to imitate the 
French, but in thoſe points, which redound to 
the reproach of their taſte, and of their honour, 


The French, it is true, ſet us an example of 


committing hoſtilities without a previous declara- 
tion of war. But was ſuch an example to be fol- 
Jowed ? Or can the matter we blame, be given as 
a reaſon, and a ſanction for our own proceeding ? 


If they violated the ſacred law of nations, in their 


unformal attack upon a fort, in an obſcure, re- 
mote ſpot of America, the old fair Engliſh way 
was, to have inftantly declared war, and to haye 


repelled their perfidy in a manner more ſuitable 


to the dignity of the nation. 
To urge, that it was apprehended Spain would 


PRs Joined with France, had Great Britain de- 
clared war firſt, is a weak ſuppoſition. For an 
open act of hoſtility is a more effectual declaration 


of war, than mere words in form. And we had 
that advantage of the F rench. Nothing was more 
eaſy than to prove it. 

The failure then of this eſſential Belt has fur- 
niſhed the French with that handle for declaming 


againſt us, of which they _ taken ſuch Po 


tage. 
The boſtilties begun and committed by * 
in a corner of North America, though to the full, 


as real breaches of the peace, as any we have 
fince retaliated upon them, were not of that gler- 
_ _ univerſally ſtriking * as the Preda- 


tory 


BZ * — wks. om . . 


ſet 
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tory war carried on by us upon the ſea, which . 
was ſpread with their merchantmen, ſecure, as the ˖x 6 
had reaſon to apprehend, upon the faith of a N 
peace; of which chis rupture had, as to + 

received no ſanction of a declaration of war; and 

ſurely ſuch a meaſurc could not, humanly ſpeak- 

ing, fail of bringing it on: So that, to treat them 


only as proviſional Captures, ,. is as falſe, with re- 


ſpect to politics, as it is with reſpect to the law of 
nations. Indeed, nothing, could have been con; 
rived more effectually to give ſuch a; gogd, cauſes. 
as ours, the air and face of a bad one. 


This was then playing the game 3 to 


the deſires of the, French. They could not but 


feel the damage hs but chough the merchantile in- 
tereſt was very dear to them, it was conſidered 


ay, ſubordinate, to their general tyſtem : Therefore, 


in this caſe, they bore... the injury with national 
fortitude, and ſceretly. ſalaceing themſelves inqhis 
reflection, That by ſuch an act of precipitation in 
politics, the Engliſh were doing themſelves great 


er, and even irreparable damage i in the opinion of 


the public, and had given them a fair opportunity 
to vindicate their OWN, breach of faith in the re- 
pairs of Dunkirk, which they had, ever ſince the 
treaty of Utrecht. made a copital W of wein, 


| councils, 


Advices from: whe Faſt 8 chis year, com- Affairs of 
plained of a want of "ſtrength, in the Engliſh, Eaſtindies. 
to maintain their former advantages over the 
French and their allies: and that a negociation, A negocia- 
ſer on foot between Mr. Saunders, the Engliſh fon wit 


foot with 


govern- Monſ. Du- 
pleix. 


j 
| 
| 
þ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A. D. governor, and M. Dupleix, had miſcarried ; the 


commiſſaries on our part having detected a forgery 
in the commiſſions, under which Dopleix pre- 
— to act from the Great Mogul, appointing 


him Governor General, from the river Kriſtna to 


the ſea." 
The congreſs broke up, and - hoſtilities con- 


* tinued, as uſual, in the neighbourhood of Tri- 


chinopoly. The Engliſh were in poſſeſſion of the 


town, and the enemy well encamped upon the 
_ iſland before it, with a large body of N and 


the river every where fordable. 

This ſituation of the enemy was of great dil- 
advantage to parties ſent out for proviſions and 
ſtores, which could not be avoided. In the 
month of February 1754, they cut off a party of 


'two captains, fix officers, 180 men rank and file, 


four pieces of cannon, 800 Sepoys, and about 


7000 pounds of money, with a large convoy of 


proviſions, by a party of 120 French infantry, 
about the ſame number of deſerters, a French 


troop of about 80, 6000 Sepoys, a large body of 


Maiſſore cavalry, and the Marattas, making in 
all about 10,000, with ſeven pieces of cannon ; 
And it was with great courage and conduct, that 
another convoy eſcaped the like fate, on the 12th 


of May following. In which ſkirmiſh we "wn | 


* They Add * it was a falſe ſeal ſix d to the Saned or 
grant, called the Mogul's ; and another had no date. Every 
grant from the Mogul is authenticated not only with a ſmall 


ſeal, on which is engraven the Nen of the Mogul, but alſo 


with that of his Vifiers. 
about 


vernment at their expence, and perhaps upon their 


of a war with the Engliſh, on that trading coaſt, 
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about 200 Sepoys, 39 private men, killed and A. D. 
wounded, and ſix officers wounded. In this 2335. 
hazardous ſituation, our Indian war continued the 7 
whole ſummer,” till it was happily concluded 4 
an unforeſeen negociation. 

The French Eaſt India company, having great Medal 
reaſon to be diſguſted with M. Dupleix's conduct, _— 
which ſerved to enrich himſelf, and to extend his Eaſt India 
own power, ſo far, as to make them jealous of + 8 
his deſign to raiſe himſelf to the dignity of an inde- 
pendent Eaſtern Prince, and to eſtabliſh his go- 


ruin in thoſe parts; and dreading the conſequences 


in caſe of a rupture between Great Britain and 
France, which they were not able to ſupport en- 
deavoured to get clear of Dupleix, and to eſtabliſn 
2 good harmony with the Engliſh Eaſt India com- 


pany at the ſame time: Having alſo intelligence. 


that the Britiſh miniſtry had already * diſpatched Admirals 
Rear Admiral Watſon, and Rear Admiral Pocock, — 


with a ſquadron “ of capital ſhips, and Colonel fi! for 


| l E. Indies, 
Adlercroon's regiment, to ſupport the Britiſh in- 


tereſt beyond the Line; they immediately diſ- 


| —_ M. . with a commiſſion of Com- 


n March 1754. 

* Conſiſting of the Kent yo guns, Captain Speke, with 
Rear Admiral Watſon on board: the Cumberland, 66 guns, 
Captain Harriſon, with Rear Admiral Pocock on board; the 
Tyger, 60 guns, Captain Latham; the Saliſbury, 50 guns, 
Captain Knowles ; the Bridgwater, 20 guns, Captain Mar- 
tn; and the King's Fiſher ſſoop, 14 guns, Captain Smith. 


miſſary 
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A. P. miſſary General and Governor General of all their 
'735* ſettlements, . and 1300 Europeans, and with in- 
| Dupleix ſtructions to ſupercede M. Dupleix in his govern - 


of 1 ment, and to do his endeavours to ſtrike up a 
proviſional treaty of armſtice and pacification with 
the governor of Fort St. George, and * the 

_ other, Engliſh ſettlements on that coaſt. 


M. Gode- M. Godeheu executed his commiſſion nd to 


— terity and honour. He, on his arrival, found the 


Engliſn ſquadron upon the coaſt. A truce, if 


poſſible to he gained, admitted of no delay; and 

in order to condiliate a good opinion of his pacific 
intentions, he, immediately upon his landing, ſent 

back the troops which M. Dupleix had ſtopped * 

in their paſſage from Madraſs to Fort St. George, 

and detained: priſciners ever ſince at Pondicherry; 

and at the ſame time ſignified his inclination to 

purſue pacifie meaſures, and propoſed a ſuſpenſion 

ef arms between the tw 1 _ com- 

merxeial companies Mont 9c 

Ba-uch a ſudden change in the French was "_ 

A cteceptable to the Engliſh. The governor and 
council by their diſpatch and promiſe concurred 

with M. Godeheu in this work, and it was ſoon 

A ceſſation after agreed to ſuſpend all hoſtilities: and on the 
1 26th of December 1754, articles of a proviſional 
A provi- treaty, and articles and ſtipulations of a truce, 
2 figned by Thomas Saunders, Eſq; Preſident 


treaty be- 
tween the for the honourable Eaſt India company on the 


pants, Coaſt of Coromondel and Oe, of Fort . 


panies. 


1 Se befor, p. 77. n On the ich bt OR. 1754. 
Y _ George, 


* 
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George, on the part of the Engliſh united Eaſt A. D. 


India company; and by the Sieur Charles Robert 
Godeheu, Commiſſary for his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſtyz Commander General of all the ſettlements 
of the French company on both ſides the Cape of 
Good Hope, and at China; Prefident of all the 
councils there eſtabliſhed, and Director . 
of the India company of France. 


By the proviſional treaty it was agreed in the 


firſt article, That the two companies, Engliſn 


and French, ' ſhould renounce for ever all Mooriſh 


government and dignity, and never interfere in 


any difference that may ariſe between the princes 
of the country.—-In which article the conduct of 
M. Dupleix is particularly pointed at and con- 
demned, whoſe ambition had put him upon every 
device of arms, of intrigue and forgery, to robe 
_ himſelf with the pageantry of an eaſtern mon- 


arch; to force himſelf into the Mooriſh govern- 


ment, and to pillage the Nabobs, &c. of their 
treaſure ; ever fomenting difference between the 
Princes of the country, that he might by ſome 


means come in for a part of the ſpoil. | 

The 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th 2 re- 
late to the ſettlements of both nations and their diſ- 
tricts. By the 8th article, it was agreed, © That 
e theſe conditions accepted on both ſides, altho* 


0 they are not to be a law for a definitive treaty 


ein Europe, ſhould nevertheleſs produce a truce 


between the two nations and their allies, until 
#6 9 be received in India of the anſwers made 


in Europe concerning this agreement.“ By 


Vo I. I. | | "a the 


5 
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A truce 


eoncluded. 
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the ꝙth article, That neither nation ſhould be 
e allowed to procure, during the truce, any new 
<« grant or ceſſion, or to build forts for the defence 
% of new eſtabliſhments; but only to rebuild and 
< repair the fortifications now ſubſiſting in the 
<« eſtabliſhments they poſſeſſed at that time, in order 
<* to prevent their entire ruin.“ By the tenth, 
<« That until the arrival of anſwers from Europe 


to theſe articles, which were to be diſpatched 


« by the firſt ſhips, to be ſubmitted to the deciſion 


of the two companies, under the pleaſure and 


* approbation of the two crowns ; the two na- 
ce tions ſhould not proceed to any ceſſion, retro- 


& ceſſion, or evacuation of what they now poſ- 


« ſeſs, every thing being to remain on the foot- 
ing of uti palſidetis.— And laſtly, That in 
<« regard to indemnification, the two nations may 
< expect for the expences of the war; This arti- 
* ce . be amicably * in the definitive 
. treaty.” 

The articles and ſtipulations of a truce, conclud- 
ed on the ſame day, and between the ſame parties 
to promote the re- eſtabliſnment of tranquility in 
this part of India, were as follow: 

Art. I. To take place on the 11th of r 
1755, the day of the expiration of the ſuſpenſion 
of arms, proclaimed on the 11th of October 
1754: all hoſtilities ſhall ceaſe between the Englifh 


and French. 
Art. II. During this truce, which ſhall be in 


force until we are informed in India of the an- 


ſwers made in Europe concerning the ſaid provi- 
ſional 
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ſional treaty z the troops of the two nations, 
French and Engliſh, ſhall not act againſt each 
other, either as principals or auxiliaries. . 

Art. III. The two nations, Engliſh and F rench, 
engage to oblige their allies to obſerve all that is 
ſtipulated for the accompliſhment of a truce by vir- 
tue of the treaty, and whoever ſhall dare to infringe 
it ſhall be reputed a common enemy, and ſhall be 
reduced to good order by force of arms. 

Art. IV. If either of the two nations, French 

or Engliſh, or either auxiliary troops or allies, 
ſhall commit any act of hoſtility, poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of any place, or any one ſhall cauſe any 
damage to be done to another during the ſaid 
truce, both oblige themſelves to make reparation, 
proportionable to the damage and to the entire 
_ reſtitution of whatever ſhall be taken. 


rti- Art. V. If the allies, or other troops in pay of 
tive either nation, ſhall be guilty of any act of hoſti- 
lity, or commit any pillages in the territories 
ad. whereof either nation is now in poſſeſſion, it ſhall 
RIG be lawful for both nations to repulſe their inſults 
in by force, by which the injured nation ſhall not be 
4 deemed to have infringed the preſent agreement, 
ary Art. VI. If the allies or auxiliaries, troops of 
* either nation ſhall take up arms and inſult the 
Fer countries of which the nation, they are allied to, 
Wiſh is now in poſſeſſion : in this caſe, the two nations 
ſhall aſſiſt each other againſt this enemy, who ſhall 
bh thereby become the common enemy of both. 
a Art, VII. The troops of the two nations ſhall 
Wi- be employed, during this truce, in the care of 


0 2 ; their 
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A. D. their preſent eſtabliſnments and poſſeſſions; they 
may be tranſported freely, and without any dif. 


2755. 
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culty, from one place to another, at the pleaſure 
of the Governor; Generals, Commanders, &c. 
of each nation; and all perſons actually under the 
protection of either flag, may likewiſe go and 
come at pleaſure, without being moleſitet either 
In their effects or perſons. - 

Art. VIII. Trade ſhall be free hab the 
Carnatick, and in all the countries to the north- 


ward of the Coromandel coaſt, for the two con- 


tracting nations: they may fetch merchandizes 
from all the places in the dependance of each other, 
and tranſport them freely, without any reſtraint, 
through the reſpective jageers and territories. 
Art. IX. All common enemies, or the particu- 
lar enemies of either nation, who ſhall come to at- 


rack the Engliſh and French in their preſent poſ- 


ſeſſions, and trouble the tranquillity which is to 


reign in India, ſhall be repulſed by the united 
force of the two nations, French and Engliſh. 


Art. X. As ſoon as the truce is proclaimed, 


the ct exchange of priſoners ſhall be ſet about, 


man for man, and means ſhall be reſolved on for 


the eaſe of thoſe, which ſhall not be exchanged. 


Art. XI. Commiſſaries ſhall be appointed on 


both fides, to examine into the infringements com- 


mitted by each party, or their auxiliary troops or 


allies,” and ſettle the reſtitution to be made of all 


the places taken, during the truce, againſt the 
tenor of the ſuſpenſion of arms ; as likewiſe of all 


That may have been en from them by the faid 


I auxiliary 
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auxiliary troops, in merchandizes, effects, x money, 
&c. and further to ſettle in a fixed method, for a 
guide, during the whole time of the- truce, all 
the names, and the extent of every country, pa- 
ragana *, and village, under the power and in the 
poſſeſſion of the two nations, Engliſh and French. 

Art. XII. It is agreed, that whenever, in the 
courſe of the truce, any complaint ſhall be made 
by either of the ſaid nations of an infringement of 


the fourth article, the ſaid commiſſaries on each 
fide appointed, ſhall certify and examine the fact, 


that juſtice may be done accordingly to the in- 
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jure 4 nation, either by reſtitution Or reparation, | 


according to the nature of the injury received. 
Done at Fort St. George, ** 35 1754. 


Dated at Pondicherry, 
Dec. 26, 1754. 


Theſe treaties (tough manifeſtly moſt fivour- 
able to the French, as they left them at liberty to 
recover from the unnatural ftate, into whch Du- 
pleix had thrown the company's affairs, by. his 
ambition, avarice, and tyranny 3 had opened a 
free trade” and communication for their under- 


takings by ſea, and left fo many eſſential points 


to be ſettled by commiſſaries, with a people that 
are known never to determine in ſuch caſes, but 
by the ſingle argument of their own convenience 
and intereſt) promiſed the Engliſh confiderable re- 
lief from the | burthen and hazard of war; and 


1 were rendered more Lifaltty . the de- 


n Digrict. F . 1 * 


Remarks 
on theſe 
treaties. 
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The truce 
broke by 


the French. 


Cambridge, Eſq; p. 132. _ 
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parture of M. Dupliex; who was ordered and 
ſent to France by the firſt ſhips; and by the 


friendly conduct of M. De Sauſſay, commander 
of the French at Seringham, who, being ſollicited 


by Nauderauze, the Maiſſorean General, with an 


offer of three lack of rupees, to march off and 
leave him at liberty to ſurprize Trichinopoly, in 
poſſeſſion of the ere rejected the bribe with 
diſdain. 

But, the Sieur Godeheu being returned for 
Europe, M. de Leyrit, his ſucceſſor, and M. Buſ- 
ſy, who was left at liberty, in the late treaty, to 
enlarge the valuable and extenſive poſſeſſions which 


the French held in the north, ſoon convinced the 


Engliſh that the tranquillity was not founded upon 
ſuch a ſolid baſis, as expected; and that while 
one ſide of the country had laid down their arms, 


there was no ſecurity for our extenſive concerns 


and intereſts in other parts. For, expreſly con- 
trary to the ninth article of the proviſional treaty 
I: appeared very early 1 in the year 17 55, that the 
French were endeavouring to acquire the domi- 
nion of all the provinces of the Deckan . Buſ- 
ſy demanded of Salabatzing, the poſſeſſion of the 
fort of Golconda; and Leyrit took the part of 
the Polygar of the Velloure, the ſtrongeſt fort in 
the province, againſt his Sovereign the Nabob 
Mahomed Allee Cawn; threatning, by letter to 
the Governor of Madraſs, and by marching 300 
French, and as many Sepoys, from Pondicherry, 


See he account of the war in India, by Richard Owen 
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to ſupport the rebel, and to oppoſe the Engliſh A. D. 
employed by the Nabob to collect his revenues 
from the tributary Princes, that held under him ? ; 
our fleet having then failed upon an expedition to 
reduce the piratical ſtate of Angria, on the Mala- 
bar coaſt, which had for many years infeſted the 
trade of Bombay, and greatly endangered the na- 
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vigation of, not only the Engliſh, but of the 


Dutch, &c. from Europe. 


After this ſurvey of the tranſactions beyond the A gars ar 


ſiſted then of 


1 ſhip carrying 110 guns 1100 men __ 
5 ſhips carrying 100 1000 men, each 
13 = — 90 — 700 
8 — — 80— 600 
20 OO. on 
29 == —-— 70— 480 
39 - — 60 — 400 
3 „ 
28 — — 50 — 300 
4— — 4 — 250 
Laer —  —— 
42 — — — 20— 140 
31 carrying from 18 to 10. — 100 


— — 


3 * — 


LY 


v Ibid. p. 119. 
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It con- 


213 Beſides a great many bomb kerches, fir 


Such 


| ſeas, let us return to the ſtate of affairs at home. Europe. 
Where, at the end of September, the admiralty 
liſt of the royal navy exhibited a moſt formidable 
aſpect for our enemies to meditate upon. 


Britiſh 
navy. 
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A.D. Such a navy was ſufficient to oppoſe the united 
* maritime foree of all Europe; whilſt that of the 
French, even at the end of this year, and in- 
cluding the ſhips ba the une amounted to 

90 more r 883 
French 5 7 ns carrying 80 8 on” 


: —ů—— 00 — 
5 25 frigates | $54.1 
2 


French #6- The French court, as fo As they heard of 
— Admiral Boſcawen' s taking their two men of war, 


HO dreſſed up a freſh remonſtrance againſt Great 
4 Britain to the court of Spain; and repreſented 
5% this action, before a declaration of war, to be 

a proceeding, that threatened the very diſſdlution 

of all faith amongſt nations ; with a view to draw 

= - ab Spaniards, at once, into their quarret. To 

— og which Sir Benjamin Keene the Britiſh miniſter to 
Benjamin his moſt Catholic Majeſty confronted 2 ſtrong 
Keene. memorial, importing, * That it was Well known, 
te the French fleet ſent to America, carried troops, 

% ammunition, and every heceſfary for defending 

te counties, which the French had unjuſtly uſurped 

« in North America, and of which the Engliſh 

claimed the * That the rules of ſelf. 


« defence 
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8. defence authorize every nation to render fruit- A. P. 
« leſs any attempt that may tend to its prejudice, 175 

« That this right had been made uſe of only in 
taking the two French ſhips of war, and that 

« the diſtinction of place might be interpreted in 

« favour of the Engliſh, ſeeing the two ſhips, 

« were taken on the coaſt of the countries where 

the conteſt arole.”” Such was the diſpoſition or 

policy of the Spaniſh court at this time, that they 

ſeemed ſatisfied with Sir Benjamin Keene's anſwer 

to the French complaint; though the French mi- Reply of 
niſter replied with obſerving, That the hoſtilities — 
of the Engliſh” had begun in the European ſeas, 

from whence they had taken and carried a vali 
number of French ſhips into their ports. 
But what is more extraordinary, the French Their pa⸗ 
miniſtry ſtill maintained an appearance of mode- cific pre- 


tences con- 


ration, and a deſire to accommodate matters with tinued. 

Great Britain without coming to blows. It is 

certain, they were afraid of our ſuperiority at ſea, 

ſhould it be let looſe upon them ;, and they were 

diſappointed of their American ſcheme, to ſecure - 
their poſſeſſion by a ſuperiority of European troops, 

&c. before we fhould be ready to oppoſe them, 

Therefore any device to curb, or to keep us — 

active, was the beſt game they could play. 

chat, after we had carried the national — * 

to the lengths above related, taking every ſhip 

our cruiſers could meet with, and detaining boch 

their cargoes and crews, the French miniſtry, as 

ſoon as they heard one of their men of war had 

taken at ſea, and brought the Blandford man ß 

A » About 195 at this time. 


War, 
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A. D. war, 1 belonging to his Britannic Majeſty into 
755. Nants, with Mr. Littleton, appointed Governor 
— 1-9 of Carolina, on board; they ordered the Governor 
releaſed to be ſet at liberty, and ſhortly after releaſed both 
and ſent tlie ſhip and crew. Whatever might be the mo- 
tive for this reſtitution, whether to throw upon 
us the breach of faith and the commencement of 
the war, or to provoke us to more moderate mea- 
ſures, it had no effect. Our preparations for ſea 
' ſervice were accelerated with incredible activity 
and expedition. And the French in earneſt be- 
gan to make the beſt of their caſe, in order to 
deprive us of the benefit of a naval war. Their 
preparations for a land war went on with extraor- 
dinary diligence : They made ſure of the Empreſs 
Queen, our old ally, and marched great numbers 
of their troops on the coaſt of the Britiſh Chan- 
Threaten mel, to terrify us with an invaſion ; a ſcheme that 
us with an had often delivered them from the power of the 
invaſion. 
Britiſh arms, when they were not able to Ng 
with us in open battle. 
The In the midſt of this hurry his Majeſty ue 
— From" his Electorate, which he left on the 8th of 
Germany. September 2 and he arrived at his palace at Ken- | 
_— on the 15th of the ſame month. 
The firſt thing his Majeſty did was to finiſh 
the treaty with Ruſſia, - above-mentioned , which 
was ratified on the thirtieth of the ſame month. 
Debates But when this and the treaty with Heſſe Caffe! 


about the 
treaties came before The parliament, they v were canvaſſed 


with Ruſſia 

and Hefle 

Cc” 30 gi: 9; 4 See page 135. „ 
| with 


ENS. Eos CER. 


- dor's reception was ſuch as made England dubi- 
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with a good deal of diſlike : and previous to that, A. D. 


the King of Pruſſia taking great diſguſt at the 
ſeventh article in his Britannic Majeſty's treaty 
with Ruſſia, which he looked upon as a menace 
levelled againſt himſelf, declared by his miniſters | 
in all the courts of Europe, That he would op- King of 
« poſe, with his utmoſt force, the entrance of I 
« any foreign troops into the Expire, under 52 2 
«©. pretence whatſoever.” .. 

This ſpirited declaration by the King of Proſ- Its effecton 
ſia, at a time France had erected and filled ſeveral Fance. 
great magazines in Weſtphalia, by permiſſion of 
the Elector of Cologne, and had already marched 
large bodies of troops towards the frontiers of the 
Empire, drew overtures from that court imme- 
diately. - The Duke de Nivernoiſe was ſent to 
Berlin, and propoſed a new alliance with his Pruſ- 3 
ſian Majeſty, in order to perſuade his Majeſty to 
retract his declaration: and the French Ambaſſa- 


ous of the King's reſolution to abide 'by what he 

had declared. In this ambiguity his Britannic on Great 
Majeſty dreadin g the fate of his Electoral domi- Britain. 
nions, in caſe Pruſſia might be gained over by 
France, whoſe forces on the Lower Rhine were 
provided with magazines, all the way to Hanover, 


applied alſo to the court of Pruſſia, with ſuch ad- 


vantageous propoſals, as made him entirely relin- 


quiſn all thoughts of further negociation with the 


Grand Monarch: Though our treaty with his Pruſ- 


ſian Majeſty did not 1 effect till ſome months 
after. | | 


His 
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A. N. ien! Britannic Majeſty at the ame, time FX 


4 by treaties, den the, Empre Queen. Bur, with 
een an unprecedented, ingratitude that heireſs of the 
Britain ac- houſe of Auſtr ia, for whoſe ſupport / | F rance 
2 5 particular, Great Britain had ſpent, and run our 
nation in debt more millions than her hereditary 
eee dominions are worth, not only abſolutely refuſed 
1 perform her engagements, under the pretence 
that an American war was not à caſe of our 
allianee with her: But afterwards, when re- 
quired by England alſo, to defend ber barrier 
towns in the Low. Countries, obtained for her 
family by Britiſh blood and treaſure, on that ex- 
preſs condition, ſhe excuſed herſelf from the ſer- 
vice, under a pretence of her fears from the King 
of Pruſſia. | 3 

National The nation began to ; be great] y alarmed at the 
L 2 4 meaſures of the court. The miniſtry, nar 
ninifry. ſtanding the attention given, all this year, to our 
> marine, and the lengths they had run, in making 
repriſals, and in commencing hoſtilities in North 
America, were ſo perplexed and diſpirited with 
the news of Braddock's defeat, that they ſeemed 
' wavering in their cauncils, and more inclined te 
an accommodation, than to proceed in their de- 
mands of ſatisfaction, and ta maintain their na- 
tional rights, hy way of arms, And his Majeſty's 
taking ſuch a powerful army of Ruſſians and Hel- 

fans into Britiſn pay, without conſent. of parlia - 
ment, and, as it was ſuggeſted, having drawn 
vpon the Treaſury for a part of the money (which 
2334 had 
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had been particularly intended by the vote of A. P. 


credit in the laſt ſeſſions of parliament for the ſea 
ſervice, and to maintain our poſſeſſions in North 
America) to make good his agreement with the 
Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel; this created a jealouſy 
in the people, that it was intended to enter into ſuch 
continental meaſures, as would neceſſarily deprive 
Great Britain of the means to diſtreſs the enemy 
by ſea, and to do herſelf Juſtice in America. 


1755 


. The ſpirit of the nation at this juncture, will Remarks 
beſt appear from the political obſervations pub- it of A 1 


liſhed by the patriots. It was obſerved, That the 
nation had been long under the direction of ſtate 


empericks; whoſe only merit had been to- ſkin 
our wounds and palliate our diſtempers. That it 
was now time to ſearch the wound to the bottom, 
and to apply wholeſome and regular medicaments 
to the almoſt corrupted body: That the eure, 
though perhaps painful, muſt be ſpeedily under- 


gone: becauſe a delay would certainly bring on 


more dreadful ſymptoms, and infallibly end in 
political death. That the nation had been long 
deluded by the magic ſound of words, and ſome 
of the principal men had been drove from the 
throne by odious diſtinctions and falſe imputa- 
tions; whereby the rancour and animoſity of par- 
ties had been kept up, and the Sovereign de- 
prived of the aſſiſtance of ' ſome of the ableſt of 
his ſubjects, . moſt firmly attached to his perſon 


and family : That we were loaded with a moſt 


heavy debt, and. alarmed by imminent dangers 
from within; and juſt upon the brink of a war 


with 


206 : | 
A. P. with a great, and our moſt powerful enemy; tlie 


755. 
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event of which might determine our being, as a 
free and independent nation. Therefore, that 


nothing leſs than a vigorous exertion of our na- 


tural rights, and unanimous concurrence, with the 
divine aſſiſtance, in the defence of our liberties, 
King and country, could prevent us from finking 


under the guts of ſuch AA tt and grow- 


Ing evils. 


Does not the voice wy the people, ſaid they, 
who pay the taxes, cry loudly at preſent. for a war, 


to reſtrain the ambitious views of our perfidious 


neighbours, the French? So that let thoſe, now 
concerned for the nation, ſteer clear of the blun- 


ders, miſtakes and malpractices, which deprived 


Great Britain of the advantages expected in the 


laſt war; and make the true intereſt of their coun- 
try, the ſole object of their operations, and they 


need not doubt of giving ſatisfaction to the na- 


tion. 
The intereſt of chis nation is ſo very plain and 


obvious, that honeſty can never miſtake it: we 


want no extraordinary talents to feel our own 


ſtrength, or to know our own good. The ſea is 


our element to fight upon, ſhips are our caſtles : 
and our marine is an over-match for all Europe. 
We may in ſuch a war humble the Grand Mo- 


narch, and reduce him to ſubmit to equitable 
terms of peace. It is as natural for Britain to 


truſt in her fleets, as a bull in his horns, or a lion 


in his Paws. * on the Continent France muſt 
beggar 
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beggar us and diſpoſe us to accept. of the condi- 
tions ſhe may pleaſe to grant. = * 

As for ſubſidiary forces; it was aſked, What 
had the Britiſh Empire got by the vaſt ſums of 
money paid in ſubſidies to the Dutch, Saxons, 
Bavarians, Heſſians, Hanoverians, Danes, Rul- 
ſians, Pruſſians, Hungarians, to the King of Sar- 
dinia, the Duke of Wolfenbuttle, and to God 
knows who beſides ? All of whom had taken Bri- 


 tiſh pay, within ſixty years paſt, without enabling 


us to humble one enemy, or to ſecure a firm, laſt- 
ing and equitable peace : or to ſtrike ſuch terror 
into our enemies, that they durſt not invade our 
property, plot againſt our liberty, or to interrupt 
our trade, and without recovering the balance of 
Europe, or putting our allies out of the power of 


the common enemy. What then is Britain to ex- 


pect from numerous and ſtill more expenſive ſub- 


ſidiary treaties? but a national debt, which, if 


not timely prevented, would in the end, reduce 
us to beggary and contempt. _ 
that our land forces, whether mercenaries or ſub- 
ſidiaries, have no influence upon the councils of 
our enemies, It is our naval force they are afraid 
of. It is the number of our ſquadrons of ſhips 


of war, when they are well manned and appointed, 


under brave, experienced and honeſt commanders, 
and not a ſtanding army at home, nor a ſubſidiary 
army abroad, that gives us a due influence at fo- 
reign courts. Such was the language and ſenti- 
ments of the nation at this time, 


The 


Every one knows 
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A. D. The parliament being ſummoned to meet on 
755. the 13th of November, the city of London ad- 
Addrel of dreſſed his Majeſty, not with the Hattery of a 
| London. miniſterial faction, to deceive and poiſon the ear 
of the Sovereign ; to ſmother the complaints and 
prayers of the' people, to palliate the national 
diſtreſſes, and to ſkreen our enemies from Juſt re- 
venge; but with language and ſentiment, that 
flowed from hearts replete with truth and liberty, 
and intended to rouſe the Britiſh lion from a ſtate 

of dangerous ſecurity, by making a tender of their 
lives and fortunes, to enable his Majeſty to begin 

and carry on a juſt and neceflary war againft an 
enemy, that is not to be bound by treaties z nor 
| to be ſatisfied with any thing leſs, than our ruin: 

but who may at any time be humbled by a proper 
exertion of that naval force, 'with which Provi- 

dence has bleſſed and diſtinguiſhed this nation, 

and enabled it, above all others, to defend itſelf. 

This was followed by addreſſes of the ſame import 

from the whole nation. 
His Majeſty met his parliament on the 13th of 
November, and opened the ſeſſions with the fol- 
lowing ſpeech. | 

His Ma- My Lords and Gentlemen ! The — critical 
Lesch = conjuncture of affairs, and my conſtant incli- 
opening nation to have the advice and aſſiſtance of my 
3 parliament on all important occaſions, have made 
me deſirous to meet you here as early as poſſible. 

Since your laſt ſeſſion I have taken fuch meaſures 

as might be moſt conducive to the protection of 


our 6 in America, and to the regaining 
ſach 


propoſed on the part of France. 


10 20 MK Y AWA 
loch parts thereof, as had been encroached * 


and invaded, in violation of the peace; and con. 
trary 46” che faith of moſt ſolemn treaties.— Fot 
this Purpoſe; the maritime power of this kingdom 
has Been got ready” with the utmoſt application 
and expedition, and been principally employed. 
Some land forces have been ſent from hence to 
North America; and all proper encouragement 


has been given tothe ſeveral? colonies there, to 


exert themſelves in their own defence; and in the 
maintenance of the rights and 7 of Great 
Britain. — (1 NEU „ ip + 1. % 


With a uncere deſire to preſerve my peuple 
from the calamities of war, as well as to prevent, 
in che midſt of theſe troubles, a general war from 


being lighted up in Europe, I have been always 
ready to accept reaſonable and honorable terms of 
accomotlation; but not ſuch have hitherto been 
I have alſo con- 
fined my views and operations to hinder France 


from making new encroachments, or: ſupporting 
thoſe already made; to exert our right to a ſatiſ- 
faction for hoſtilities commenced in a time of pro- 
found peace; and to diſappoint ſuch deſigns, as, 

from various appearances and preparations, there 


is reaſon to think have been formed againſt my 


kingdoms and dominions.— By theſe methods 1 
have purſued the plan, which I formerly pointed 
out to you, and for which: Thad the ſatisfaction 
to receive the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of your vigorous 
ſupport.—What other power can object to pro- 
ceedings ſo abſolutely neceſſary to our own de- 
MD, fence 


Vo I. I. FE 
4 
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4. P. fence and ſecurity? My good brother, the King 


5755. 


of Spain, ſees with goncerg theſe differences ; and 
the part which he generouſly takes in the common 
welfare of Europe, makes him cameſtly with the 
preſervation af the public tranquillity. He hay 
ala given affurances, that he will continue in the 
fame pacific ſentiments.In purſuing theſe-great 
ends, I make no doubt of the yigorous and chear- 


ful ſupport of my parliament; and that while [ 


am engaged in this juſt and national cauſe, the 


affectionate aſſurances, which they gave me the 


laſt ſeſſions will be effectually made good. In 
conſequence thereof, I have greatly increaſed my 


_ naval armaments, augmented my. land forces is 


ſuch a manner, as might be the leaft burdenſome} 
and have concluded a treaty with the Exapreſs of 


Ruſſia, and another with the Landgrave of Heſſt 


Cal, which ſhall be laid before you. His My 
zeſty concluded with obſerving that the ſervices 

would require large ſupplies ;. declaring that ke 
aſked no more than ſhould be requiſite for the 


efſectual carrying on of thoſe meaſures, which 
would be neceſſaty to ſupport what has been be- 


gun, according to their inclination, for the ar 


ven of his kingdoms and daminions, and far ie 


purpoſes already mentioned, of an extraordinary 
expence made this year by him, in purſuance af 
the power given him by parliament; and pro- 
mifing chat whatever, ſhould be granted, ſhould 
be applied with the ſtricteſt e io the 
an aka Mot Wird it ee be e | 
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8 This — mer vüh uncemmon Wb 85 
0 both, bouſes,of parliament, which appeared in the !73 5 
on formation of the addreſs from each bquſe. The u upon the 
he miniſterial party amongſt the Lords had, inſerted autark. 
as in their er, That they looked upon t them- 
he ſelves as obli ed by the ſtrongeſt ties of duty, 
-at 79 17 and honour, to ſtand by and ſupport 
a is Majeſty | in all ſuch, wiſe and neceſſary mea- In che 
Si ſures and engagements, as his Majeſty might have — 
he | taken. in vindication of the rights of his crown, 
the or to defeat ; any attempts, which might be made 
Io by France, in reſentment for ſuch : meaſures; and 
my _ fo aſſiſt bis Majeſty 3 in diſappainting or repelling N 
in all ſuch enterprizes, as mi ht be formed, not 
ez only againſt his kingdoms, but alſo againſt any 
« of other of his dominions, though not belonging. to the 
off crown of ( Great Britain, in caſe they ſhould be at- 
tacked on account of the part, which his Maj jeſty 
hs | had taken for maintaining the eſſential intereſts of 


his kin dams.” The other Lords in the oppoſi- 
tion *, headed by Lord Temple, would r not agree 
to this inſertion; becauſe, in the firſt part of it, 
the wiſdom of the houſe was proftituted, by en- 
| peek to a approve. of the treaties with Ruſſa and 


eſſe Caſſel, which they had not ſeen, ang Which 


they apprehended could be of no uſe to Great 


: Britain; and, in the ſecond part, they would þ * 


; guilty of the greateſt indiſcretiqn, by conſenting 


to meaſures, which manifeſtly engaged this na- 


2 dan i in a continental Fopnection for the defence of 


1:91 Amongſt vikow, it is fad, were — eng- Land 


This war an Bt en. P 1 25 . 
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A.D. Hanover, that could not be ſupported. by Great 
75 Britain, and would be ſo far from being of ad. 
c | vantage to us at ea,” or in America, that, it was 
1 be feared, might, in the end, diſable the na- 
tion from defending itſelf i in other Parts of the 

world. But the court party, upon Putting the 
queſtion, carried their addreſs with this inſertion, 


5 by 1 great 85 of voices againſt + the weight #4 


argument. | 

His Majeſty received * thin addreſs with the fol 
His Ma- lowing moſt gracious anſwer: My Lords! I 
— to the give you my thanks for this dutiful and affectionate 
, addreſs of addreſs. 1 ſe with the greateſt ſatisfaction the 


the Lords. 
zeal you expreſs for my perſon and government, 


and for the true intefeſt of your country; which 


I am determined to adhere to. The. aſſurance, 
which you give me for the defence of my territo- 
ries abroad, are a ſtrong proof of your affeCtion 
for me, and regard for my honour. Nothing 
ſhalt divert me from purſuing thoſe meaſures, 
which will effectually maintain the poſſeſſions and 
| rights of my kingdoms, and procure reaſonable 
and honourable terms of accommodation.” 
Debates n IN. addreſs in the Houſe of Commons was 
RY dreſſed up with the. ſame zeal, gratitude and 
Houſe of warm aſſurances to ſupport his Majeſty and his 
ee reign dominions; and with their approbation « of 
the treaties he had made; but not yet laid before 
that houſe ; and was carried, upon a diviſion, 11 
a great majority, though ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by 
: ſeveral gentlemen in high poſts under the govern- 
ment; 1 whom Henry n eg " 


0 124 


— 


themſel ves, on the part « of their country. 
His Majeſty, when he received the addre 
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the Chancellor and Under- Treaſurer of his Majeſty” 8. A A. 
Exchequer, and William Pitt, Eſq; Pay-Maiter of 


his Majeſty's forces, are ſaid to haye diſtinguiſhed 


2 A. 
41 LK ..&4 


65 of 
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he, Houſe of Commons, gave the following an- His Ma. 


ſwer. . 
and 6 opal addreſs. You, Wy be aſſured, although 


710 


84 


0 


mere "theſe Os RM are ſuch proofs f . 
affection F to me, and of your regard to my ho- 
nour, as give me the greateſt ſatisfaction. . 


, bf & * 


m- 
Ureſs, 


oe Gentlemen | 11 thank you for this dutiful —4 


= 


How triumphant ſoever the court enjoyed this National 


* 


powered by bow Majeſty : to manage his intereſt i in 
parliament; The nation's: attention was imme- 
diately fixed upon this new miniſter, and made 
him reſpanſible for the addreſſes above · men tioned, 
and for an intention to involve his country in. A 
continental-warz-to. the prejudice of our national 
en - "Which diſcontent was heightened very 
| ; ney A ſoon 


advantage by a majority in parliament, the country — 
conceived a very mean opinion of the miniſtry, 
eſpecially of Henry Fox, Eſq; who, three days 

before the ſeſſion was opened, had ſucceeded Sir Mr. Fox 
Thomas Robinſon, i in the office of « one of his Ma- 


74 - v7 > 5 


Secretary 
.of State. 
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8 : ſook "iter by a drau ht froth Ruſha, 101 4 part of 
f 


the ſublidy agreed 18 in the late treary with the 
Czatrina; and hot yet provided for by parlia- 


ment: and thetfote it was refuſed by par of the” 


ſry” 44. © 2, 222 JT 


mini 


Tue Bier took Uncotminoß 9 even Rom 


ohe e me übers houſe to ahotkiet; t6 divide the 


2 e party, And even to conderun in Private 
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$a 


| 
| 
ö 
| 
q 
: 


; conver 0 the meéaflires he Was purſding in par- 


lament, and to pledge his honour for the up- 


| right neſs” of his 'infetifions,” arid” Ris" Aerflon to 


1 


Sed connectiofib. oa But, When 60 art Was 


op chou to conceal the falacy of his heart, 

was tele vw to try What might de done by re- 
2 9 0 he Patri jobs from all Mite And dits' in the 
government...  Actbrdingly Henty Bilfon Le ge, 
Fig and Williatn' Pitt; Eſqi; were dlſrined From 
their employments, for diftini guiſing khemſtlves 


on the part of their tountry, in the late para. 


mefftüry debate; and sir George Lyttleton was 
fade Chancellor of the! A % But, neither 


» 4% a 4 4 NK 14 
429 203 3 1 
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* There was a new con mmiſſion * the Trea 2 conf 


Ang of the Duke of Needle, che Earl of Na gton, Sir 


* Lyttleton, Thomas Hay and Robert Nugent, Blq; 

Wel Was the fieklehels' of the times, ohh Nj, 16th 61 
og i the Earl of Darlington and Mr. Hay were removed 
from che Treaſury, and appointed Pay-Maſters-General in 


the room of Mr. Pitt. Earl Gower w was, ſworn of che Privy- 
' Council and made Rees er of the Pri vy-Seal; the: Duke of 


Mafibotouph made Mate General b. de Bianee. Lord 
Anſbu, sir Willam Rowley; Wilkam Pönſenbys Themas 
Villzers, Edward Boſcawen; Richard Edgecunpbe, Eſq; and 
Log Bateman, were conſtituted Lords of the Admiralty. 

This 
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did this violett ſcheme anſwer. his n _ 
Neither places, penſiviis; nor power wete the objeas 755" 
of a patriotic heart. The great men, difplaced for — 
their virtue, perſevered in their endeavours to 
prevent the fatal conſrquences of à Wär, on the 
continent, prejudictal to our national intereſt. 
So that, when the treaties of Rulfid and Heſſe 
came before parliament, they did not receive the 
funktion of thoſe houſes, without very warm de- 4 
bates ; and ſeerty to have teceived the approbatioti 
of the Houle of ene ons, only #6 preſerve his Ni- 
jeſty's honour, and to defend thoſe countries, 
which might be attacked merel. 6 deebbiit of boar. 
huatrel with Profile” £655 50 
Without doors the tiation rang apt ahi FR Their ar- 
like" expreMons;; he quarrel A Frafice, at S ert. 
prone, is nor Lö Aff ef thofe rüinöüs rotfesb, 
which Rave kintled'fo many blbody wits, in ſup- 
bort or fofeign ſtates; nor for dominion, nor ex- | 
tent or territory; hüt for extent aid protection of 6 
Had : It is Whether" the trading genius of Great - | 
Bnitaiff br PACE AN prevail. It is whether | 
Ercat Britain or France ſhall rule the main. 
Pramce has. taken meafures to ruſm duf trade | | 
hd HilvigatioH,” They have vfarþea upon thoſe | 
territories, by which out 'tiavat- 1 "and our | 
trade are ſupported, ** What chefefofe Have we ro 
do? But to Prepare in time fr 4 Vightons, 0, £4 
fever lng war; to keep var feets wut kon. 
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miniſiry, with, Mr. Fox bat; 
K few of them were vonſulted in the adminiſtration of the 

i ok important affairs, Mr” Wow en 


"WS = ſtantly; 
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Ta ſtantly; to, ſupply. our. people; abundantiy with 
11. proviſions, ſtores, and mene ybrea great deal gf 
5101.7 Which, muſt;be, wanted ta, cry. On a warn; Ame, 


= 'riga f and .therefqre,, i it is tobe, hoped, that ug 


thall.got-wantonly and unprofitably ſquander, it 
- away, in Germany. It is not, met we ſhould, take 
dhe childreng bread and gaſt. it ro the dogs. What, 
den, in the name of common fenſe,, can be the 


3 of OW troops in Germany, or Ruſ: 


fiat 2.170 nd: that they, arec for ou Afliſiance, 
15 n ws. e upon the. underſtanding 


of, mapkind. F e — ond evils 
Row erad- In, Order. to quiet. theſe clamours, the maxch; het 
* a large body of French troops. doyn „to then; 
r Spaſts: furniſhed, the miniſterial agents, withy an 
„ grtificial ,qrgument,,.to., terrify_the, pepple, inte f 
better Shin of, .the- ſubſidiary treaties. NB 
ae 19, au, iat theſe ſublidjary troops Were 

not only intended, originally, but would oog. 


found negeſſary, and imported, for the, defencs 


of, gur i0ang,, ,againſt a Fr ench igvaſiqn, a be 
carried. into, Executign. by flat · bottomed boats, and 
fuch ridicgious, e, a veſſels. Butz, argu⸗ 
Hents, that, work. only an our. fears, and, dont 


SORIA, a;canhdence. and affection, ſeldam pre- 


Mail in o ſeltl u en tod, vi enn 
2 ©1 Te 8 while;the nation was agitated by the. ter 
parlia- 1 of an.invaſign, and by the zap apprehenſions at 
wen. i Mar in the bands pf a ministry, bpoxigun Fo 
| their flattery about the throne, and for their attac 
ment to continental meaſures, che houſe of com- 
Long be a to the r for. *the enſuing year, 
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goonsz, peſides the former. They 
298,534 J. 178. ck 4 for the: e of 
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for the former year. 
diers. In. January following they, voted. ten nex 


regiments of Foots, nd? 14;; troops ,of light dxa: 
hkewiſe voreg 


forces already, int Our, Amer $909k 199 
79:9151,.65:,98. for fix regiments of foot from 
Lrelayd,, to ferye in, North A 105 2 
moon „167000 Ji gratpity 9, New: England for 


— w <4 


ſon i een late 20,9001. to che King of Pruſſia; 
381447. 4.8.08; 1g* Hlanpyerian fress. 
way The Werle e prepatgfions, in, South Fr rance ber 


gap about this ing 30 n the; 8 of al 


moge. And. it was with ſome d egree of "conki- 
ence Kerl to be intended, againſt, Min orcas 


. which ee 10 interpret alli the 


imotiagg of the French, in every part of their king 
dom, to be deſtined. eitheragainſt the Britiſh iſles, ar 


America, or againſt Haneyer. By, inculcating, and 

perſuading the firſt, report, amongſt che well mean - 
ing people, they, prepared them to, acquieſce..to 
the ; meaſures, of, the, court; ang, by, the ſecond 
they, endeavoured to. reconcile - the diſlike che 


nt 2s ” as w— { Now — '2 DIVON 824 241 10 
: On the a 4th of No r. 178 5. About 4 Yo 

"ences man of War Wan 65 from Kocher ET to 

, fortpterely/ manned Was taken, wich 36d tien on board, and 


70 Bund by the Oiford; Captain i Stevens// after: three hbürs 
Ween any brought into Ply mouth; ©/! : ont no: 


Doi L Engliſh 


The houſe voted 50,000 
ſeamen, includiog 9138 marings,, and; 34,263 fol- 


aithful FF and 5000 I. if to.Sir William, Jobac | 


hed - 
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AP. Engliſh had to the —— bees to GO Hs 


** Krejfty 's eledtoral doniinivns. | | 
obne. in the houſe} and; to give the better 3 
his principles, he eatried ſack affairs, as uflder an. 

Scher mümter) Would have eien bien a teal Cäbſt 
to invrign Againſt their arbitrafy proceedings. 
For, in thi fot the mote? ſfcedy marming of 
A danger- fill Majeſty's nab yr he had os clauſe atldedy Tha 
Mace the cömffloners impowlerecl under this act 
. alen deer, * wherever ind *whetiever” this 
. pledfet, "4 general ferrch 46" be müde for fuch 


1 Perlons there 2555514 th Order to thelr being 


<« brought befott therm to be examined: thut the 
a. pati and towni-offirs' micht, zelt an 
4 hes od#Yearth for arfd fcute füch Petſbn, 
i order 58 covey chen Befate the aid com 
hiffionktg te be euIhE A;? and that When fich 
W erb br perfotis were Jullged by the teruiting 

& officer ti be fit for his Maſe — ſervice, he or 
they Mowld' be deemed 4 liſtec ſolcker, afl 


a cothitlitted "to a place of Tafety or is Tpiblic 


b prſſbn By 4 neh Aide added to die aft for 
Ertencing the” wrarftime lachs to Ktneficn, x fl 
eruiting bfcer was impbwe 
An indented fervänt, though his maſter ſh6auld fe- 
clairtr kim, won Paying 10 much a8 two Julkſers 

of the peace ſnould allow. Both which clauſes in 
"the Yards of 4 wicked Affe enterpfizing adm 
ſtration ' might have beth made ſuch h U , 28 
would have undermined the bill of rights, [and 
been inconſiſtent with that 2 which is pro- 


a} (60 '2 | vided 
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vided By our habpy Eonfflfltion fer che betty & 4 


the ſubſeck. 5231905 290-DIRUG9 07 gangenen 


pleaded the fuppbrt of "Hanover and our Gerttian 
Allies för rikitig German ata Ruſffan tröbpb into 
Britih pay, made the trrors of an invafiönt, in- 
duſttivaſly pföpagzted for * rfinifterial put poſes, 


the pröp f that diſgrateful, and ddhgerols mes: 


fats or kaliug "over Franovetlan aud Fear 


troops td defend England fröm tlie attempts of 


the Frenth: by whith Hanover” and Hel were 
left expoſed te the danger ef che French af my, = 
had been ſuggeſted both from the throne and in 
the debates för the fubfidlary treaties: and Eng- 


land, uit powerful army of her own eden, 


was put inder the protection of foreign trop. Mr, 
Fox, by à theffige from his Majeſty; got both che 
hobſes to approve” of his requifition/aud: Uflaging 
over 4 Body r Heflah"trg6j e, and chef tg ad- 
dreſs His Myjeſty to bring dee of Hatroverians 


bver alſo, inn this Kin guorn. And secbrdingiy) 


theſe Tote trobps, -HotWithſtanding all che pre- 
tended cats of the © ebpke” for Hanover, Ge. 
webe landed in England, within the gung ef 

0-4 304: öl my 101 101 5 * 
The parliament Franted Foo-the-rhorg d6 Ghee hook, 
with the general officers and train of artillery from Feb. 23. 
1756, to Dec. 24 following, together with the wed pur- 
mant to treaty, 163,3571. 9s. 9d. 122 
wp ths ce granted for the charge of 3655 foot with 


dfieds, Bait df aillery ind hoſphil;ofrom Maß 
2 1756; h Peember a following, 121,447 bad 


* 8000 Heſſian foot and goo horſe, landed at 


Southawpton, 
on the 15th of May, 10,000 Hanoverians landed the 21ft of 
May at Chatham. e 


month. 


LP 
But kills was hot al the'vhry winilkef. who — 


troops 
broug he 
— Eng- 
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*t month. Such expedition, .and_. ſo, little | need. of 
foreign troops to guard our coalts, created great 


Creates _. jcalguſies;z and made the PRoPR of England. more 


orefitaunea 


25 0 ol of n open enemy;s ; dreading, from;the ſpecimen 
off thalg acts, which. ſtruck at the. root of he 
ſuhis&ts liberty, 1 that theſe forces, wighit be. called 

in to enable 1 the Spine eee 00 


King, then reigned, his ubjects. had reaſon. 


t0-hopmtdpr better things, and theſe dęſpotic acts 
ſervedranly-to- bring: ſych, an odious adminiſtration 
0 Sudden end. on boſtogou) od bd 
Pacific g vera! paſſages both in his Majeſty's, Beech, 
2 andihis/anfwers. ta the zddreſſes of hjs. parliament, 
nk ſedmedqgodegge the French ſome hopes gf ſucceß 


French 
court. by; 00 A negociation; if, not to, ſeęttle affairs 


amicably.pyet.to-amuſc; the Britiſh eur, fil ey 


righs bs perfectly prepared, to execyte f thrir im- 
portant ſchernes. We are indulged, in this ſuppo- 


ſitignfyothat extraordinary: correſpapgence carried 


on. þerween the, two crowns, during che receſs. of | 


parſiament, ;at ..Chriſtmas.; . which, produced the 
following, .letter, from M. Roville, migiſter and 
ſecretary of ſtate for foreign affairs, to Mr. Fox, 
ſecretary” of ſtate to the King * ooo ge dated 


Verlailles, 2rſt'of Detember. 9187 ung - Ay 171 * 
7 Youu? WW. nog ati ic 9d 05 erer 
5.20.1 3,01 NIE ON 3766: 
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M. Rou- BL command, Hulle: 8 — 4 the 
6b. Fox mT made er: me 
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ine " afraid, of their military friends, than che hoſtilities 
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« The King is able to dembnſtrate to the Whole 


univerſe.” by authentic proofs, that it is not Ai | 


to his Majeſty that the differentes relating to A 

rica, have fot been amicably accommodated. 12 
The King, being moſt ſincerely deſirous to main< 
tain the public peace, and à good underftatlitis 
with his Britannic Majeſty, carried on the nego- 
ciation relative to that ſuhject, with the moſt un- 
reſerved” confidente and good faith. The affur- 
ance of the King of Great Britain's diſpoſition to 


peace, which his Britannic Majeſty and his mini- 


ſtry were conſtantly repeating both by word of 
mouth and in writing, were ſo formal and preciſe, 


that the King could not, without reproaching him- 


ſelf, entertain the leaſt ſuſpicion of the ſincerity of 
the court of London's intentions. Tt is ſcarce 
poſſible to conceive how theſe aſſurances can be 
reconciled with the orders for hoſtilities.” given in 


November 1754, to General Braddock, and in 
April 175 5, to Admiral Boſcawen.—— The at- 


tack and capture, in July laſt, of two of the 


King's ſhips in the open ſea, and without a decla- 
ration of war, was a public inſult to his Majeſty's 8 
flag; and his Majeſty would have immediately 
manifeſted his juſt reſentment of ſuch' an irregular 
and violent proceeding, if he could have imagined 
that Admiral Boſcawen acted by the orders of "his 
court. For 'the ſame reafon the King ſuſpended, 
at firſt, his Judgment of the piracies, that have 


been committed for ſeveral months by the Eng- 


lim men of war, on the navigation ande commerce 


of his * 5 ſübjects, in contempt of the law 
of 
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AD. of nations, the faith of treaties, the pſaggs eſlab· 
265. hſhed among civilized nations, and the regard 


they reciprocally owe to one another. The ſenti- 
ments af his Rritannic Majeſty. gaxe the King 


room to expect, that at his return £9 London, he 


would diſgvow the conduct of his. admiraley and 
naval officers, and give his Majeſty a ſatisfaction 
prpportionate to the injury and 1 damage. But 


ſesing that the King of England, inſtead of pu- 


niſhing the robberies committed by- the Fnglif 


navy, on the contrary. encourages them, by de- 


manding from his ſubjects freſh ſupplies againſ 
France; his Majeſty would fall ſhort: in what he 
owes to his on glory, the dignity of his erown, 
and che defence of hig people, if he deferred any 
longer the demanding 25 a ſingle reparation far 
the outrage done to the French flag, and the 
damage done to the King's ſubjects. 

His Majeſty, therefore, thinks proper to ap- 
Ply directly to his Britannic Majeſty, and demand 


from him immediate and full reſtitution for the 


French ſhips, as well men of war, as merchant- 


men, which, contrary to all law, and all decorum, 
| have been taken by the Engliſh navy; and of all 


the officers, ſoldiers, mariners, guns, ſtores, mer- 
chandize, and in general of every FOG belong 
ing to theſe veſſels, _ 

. The King will always chuſe to owe to the King 


of England's equity, rather chan to any _ thing 
elſe, that ſatisfaction, which he hath a right to 
demand: and all the . in Europe will un- 


doubredly f ſee i in this 


4 


p. which he hazh 92 


the Kiog of England ſhall refuſe what the King 


ILA T E WAR. 


erden take, a hex and ſtriking proof. a that 4 

invariable_ loye of peace, which direfts all his 
counſels apd.: reſolutions.—If his Briannic Ma- 
jeſty orders reſtitution of the veſſels in queſtion, 


the Ning will be diſpoſed to enter intq) a negocia- 
tion for that further JatisfaRtion, which is legally 
— to him, and will continue deſirojig, as he hath 


always! been, to have the diſcuſſions relating a 


America, determined by an. equitable and folid 
accommodatien. But if, contrary to all hopes, 


demapds, his Majeſty will regard this denial of 


juſtice, as the moſt authentic declaration of war, 


and as a formed deſign in er xge ee 


ee Series: eee e e e 


N. rox ſent to M. Rovikue hs | following 
anſyer?, dated at Whitehall, Jonny: 18. 1756, 7 


by his Myeſty's eee. : 5 
"SI 


1 Received on the 3d n the letter dated the Mr. Fox's 
21ſt paſt, with which your excellency honoured 


me, together with the memorial ſubjoined to it. 


immediately laid them before the King my maſ- 


ter; and by his command I have the honour to 


inform your excellency, that his Majeſty continues 


deſirous of preſerving the public tranquillity: hut 


one the King will readily conſent to an equi- 


| ta Fad, W beconing th firſt miniſter of tate in the | 


brit court 
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on this cor- 
reſpon- 
dence. 


The Bri- 
tiſn mini- 
ſtry's re- 
marks on 
M. Rou- 
ille's me- 
morial. 
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table and ſolid accommodation, his Majefty cans 
not grant the demand that is made of immediate 
and full reſtitution of all the French veſſels, and 
whatever belongs to them, as the preliminary 
condition of any negociation; his Majeſty having 
takers no ftep, but what the hoſtilities begun by 
France, in a time of profound peace, (of which 
he hath the moſt authentic proofs)? and what his 
Majeſty owes to his o honour, to the defence 
of the rights! and poſſeſſions of his crown, and 
- the Hecuriry: of his kingdoms, rendered __ — 
ne e 1 have the honour-to be, &. 
el W230 73+] 79. Minz Z. Oi i. fa ng tur 
"Phe of chis'eoHhifpbndence ern 
two nations ſo far engaged in hoſtilities, as Great 


Britain and France were at this time, would not 


permit his Britannic Majeſty to anſwer M. Rou- 
Ale's : letter otherwiſe, than by his ſecretary of 
ſtate, and: required ſome method to take off the 
diſagreeable apprehenſions, which it began to dif- 
fuſe amongſt the people, already diſſatisfied with 
the pacific conduct of the miniſtry, and to expoſe 
to the ſeveral courts of Europe, the falſhood of 
the imputations and facts therein contained. 
Therefore the miniſtry cauſed remarks to be made 
on the principal articles of its contents; vhich 
were en and Adee at all er courts of 
Europe. | 

In the fiſt place, it is therein terhatithd! „That 
whatever may have been, or are now, the ſenti- 


ments of the moſt Chriſtian King, with regard to 


the differences concerning North America, it is 
unlucky, 


rr e 


uz LATE WAR. 


unlucky, that the conduct of the court of Ver- A. D. 


failles; towards Great Britain, ſhould correſpond 
ſo ill to the diſpoſition, which M. Rouille's memo- 
rial aſcribes to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and to 


_ the profeſſions of good faith and unreſerved con- 


fidence, with which, it was pretended, the negocia- 


tion was, on their part, carried onꝰ. And if it be from 
the courſe of this negociation, ** that the authen· 

4 tic proofs, are to be drawn, by which the moſt 
“ Chriſtian King is able to demonſtrate to the 

c whole world; that it is not owing to him, that 


e the differences in queſtion have not been amica- 


« bly accommodated,” it may not be improper to 


touch upon ſome parts thereof, and ſhew that 


every fact bears witneſs. to his Britannic Majeſty" $ 


moderation. 

For, in the month of Sa 17335 ths French 
Ambaſſador returned to London, and made grear 
proteſtations of his court's ſincere deſire, finally 


and ſpeedily to adjuſt all diſputes between the two. 


crowns concerning America: and notwithſtanding 


| the extraordinary preparations, which were known 


to be making at that time in the ports of France, 
her ambaſſador propoſed, © That before the ground 


* and circumſtances of the quarrel ſhould be en- 
<« quired into, poſitive orders ſhould be immedi- 
_ © ately ſent to our reſpe&ive governors, forbid- 


ding them to undertake any new enterprize, or 
* proceed to * act of hoſtility; and enjoining 


d See the proofs produced by the commiſſaries, 0 


&c. and p. 84, &c. 


See page 121. 
Vos | 


them 
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Et A. D. « them, on the contrary, to put things, without c 


5 delay, with regard to the lands on the Ohio, 7 
on the ſame footing that they were, or ought to F 
have been, before the late war, and that tjge ri 
< reſpective claims ſnould amicably be referred to n 
the commiſſioners at Paris, that the two courts n 
% might terminate the differences by. a ſpeedy ; 
% accommodation,” | Mi 
The court of "RR" ntl declared its fa 
readineſs to conſent to the propoſed ceſſation of of 
. hoſtilities, and that all the points in diſpute might of 
be diſcuſſed. and terminated by the miniſters of af 
| | the two crowns: but on this ſpecial condition, fre 
That all the poſſeſſions in America ſhould previ- an 
ouſly be put on the foot of the treaty of Utrecht, co 
confirmed by that of Aix- la- Chapelle. Where- wi 
fore, the King of Great Britain propoſed, © That na 
e the poſſeſſion of the lands on the Ohio, ſhould the 
<« be reſtored to the footing; it was on, at the con- wa 
& cluſion of the treat of Utrecht, and agreeable to 
© to the ſtipulations of the ſaid treaty, which me 
< was renewed by that of Aix-la- Chapelle; and | Fr: 
more over that the other poſſeſſions in North vio 
America ſhould be reſtored to the ſame con- | 
dition, in which they. actually were at the =. 
< ſigning of the ſaid treaty of Utrecht, and agree- ve 
ble to the ceſſions and ſtipulations therein ex- 81 
preſſed; and then the method of informing war 
< the reſpective governors, and forbidding them offe 
ce to undertake any new enterprize or act of hoſti- 10 
e might be treated of; and the claims of indi 
both parties reſerved to be ſpeedily and finally his 


« adjuſted in an amicable manner between the 
two 


ons LAT E WA R. 
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« two courts.” That is to ſay, the French ſhould A. P. 


repair the injury. done by open force, before the 
parties ſhould enter into treaty about the claim of 
right; after which the poſſeſſions of both parties 
might be ſettled on the Toot of a e er- 


ment. 


- To this equitable.cxpedichn to 1 the Horrors 


of an open war, the French ambaſſador was ſo 
far from agreeing, that he ſeriouſly delivered a kind 
of reply, which at bottom was only a repetition 
of his firſt propoſal. However, to ſoften the 


affair, he produced, at the ſame time, full powers 
from his court to treat, conceived in very ſpecious 
and polite terms: though the effects were as little 
correſpondent thereto, as before. France, like- 
wiſe, ſoon after delivered a draught of a prelimi- 
nary convention, which was. nothing more than 
the firſt propoſal enlarged. This, added to what 


was doing on the coaſt of France, was too plain 


to deceive any. Therefore, England would by no 
means agree to a convention, which ſhould leave 
France in poſſeſſion of all ſhe had acquired by her 
violences and uſurpations; the preciſe grievance 
Great Britain complained: of : and, after the ex- 


piration of which, we ſhould have been juſt where 


we were, when that convention was ſigned. 
A draught of a counter-convention was after 
mandy delivered to the ambaſſador, containing an 


offer of the moſt moderate terms, being confined 


to thoſe points only, which were his Majeſty's 
indiſpenſible right, and eſſential to the ſecurity of 
his nes, --To this France did not vouchſafe 


Q 2 to 


1756. 
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A.D. to make any anſwer, and her ambaſſador was authoe 


2756. 


| Lo | FR 


riſed only to hear what was ſaid to him about the af. 
fair, but to make no propoſals. In fine, after along 
ſeries of evaſions, in which the ceſſation of hoſti- 
lities was continually recurred to, the ambaſſador 
inſtead of receiving inſtructions to enter into a 


negociation upon the counter-convention above- 


mentioned, was ordered to demand, as a previous 


condition, that England ſhould deſiſt from three 


points, which made a principal part of the ſub · 


ject in diſpute, viz. 


I. The ſouth part of the river St. Lawrence, 
and the lakes, that diſcharge themſelves into that 


river. 
II. The twenty leagues of country ae 


along the bay of Fundi: and, 


III. The lands between the Ohio and Oubecho. 


The diſcuſſions, with which this extraordinary 


piece was followed, and during which France 
ſhuffled, at every turn, concluded with a memorial 
preſented by the French ambaſſador, in which was 
treated the affairs of the iſlands, as well as that of 
North America. This alſo was anſwered by a 

very ample piece, that refuted the memorial ar- 
ticle by article, and fully juſtified the terms of 
the counter- convention. But the French ambaſ- 


ſador's ſudden departure, about this time, pre- 


vented any reply. 


Secondly, it is remarked, that notwithſtanding . 


the meaſures taken to defend our rights and pro- 


perty in North America, both by ſea and land, 


and the captures, which were made in July laſt, 


were as honeſt and ſincere, as they were formal 


mn: LATE W A 2 + 
purſuant thereunto, his Britannic Majeſty's aſſur- 
ances, of his pacific diſpoſition, given to France, 


and preciſe: and he muſt have condemned him- 
ſelf, had he carried them ſo far, as to endanger 
the poſſeſſions of his crown, and the ſafety of 
his people, to purchaſe the friendſhip of France. 
It is to no purpoſe that France gives the epithet 
of Boſtilè to the orders and inſtructions given ta 


General Braddock and Admiral Boſcawen. She 


would be glad to draw a veil over the hoſtilities 
committed by France in America, from the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle to the date of thoſe orders. 
For almoſt from the very inſtant of ſigning that 


treaty , and even at the opening of the commiſ- 


fion ©, which in conſequence of it was eſtabliſhed 
at Paris, for the affairs of America; France diſ- 


truſted before hand her right; and, ſetting up 
for the judge, as well as the party, in her own 


diſpute, cauſed the province of Nova Scotia to be 
invaded, and, after a ſeries of open hoſtilities 
againſt the inhabitants, the King's ſubſects erected 
three forts in the heart of that province; and, if 


| ſhe had not been prevented, was prepared and 
ready to deſtroy the new ſettlement at Hallifax, 


The like hoſtilities were committed, at the ſame 
time, againſt his Majeſty's lands and ſubjects on 
the Ohio and the Indian lakes; where, France, 
without any ſhadow of right, forbid the Engliſh 
to trade, ſeized them by force, and ſent them 


4 See p. 22, 25, 41. * See p. 28, 33, 43, 48, 49- 
| 23 priſoners 
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A. P. priſoners to France; invaded the territories of t 
me Virginia, attacked a fort, which covers its fron- I 
tier, and to ſecure their uſurpations, erected, with 0 
an armed force, a chain of forts on the lands they f 
had invaded, h 
I his Majeſty could WA. TEES 4 that the - 
goyernors of Canada ated by orders of their 2 
court, he would have been intitled to repell theſe u 
1 hoſtilities with that vigour, which the caſe re- 
= | quired, He contented himſelf with complaining 0! 
| to the court of France! but with ſo little effect, is 
„ that the French miniſtry, not fatisfied with not fe 
| anſwering, gave on this occaſion a very ſingular ca 
inſtance of their honeſty: for in ſpite of theſe 6 
complaints made by the Earl of Albemarle, (in in 
conſequence of an order from his Majeſty) par- ds 
ticularly by a an expreſs memorial delivered in May th 
27525, France had afterwards the modeſty to of 
alledge, t that England had. never complained of al: 
theſe proceedings, and conſequently had nothing th 
to find fault with. | _ 
At laſt the King's patience being worn out by © 
the continuance of theſe violences, he found him- = = 
ſelf oblig ed to provide for the ſecurity and de- | 
fence of his ſubjects. Vet, notwithſtanding we WM of 
juſt reaſons he had for proceeding to extremities, oy 
he added, to his many years forbearance, a ſignal | 0 
proof of his moderation in the ſmallneſs of the fo 
ſuccours he ſent to America, which conſiſted only. | eqt 
of two battalions of $00, men each, elcgrted by =_ 
See p. 45, © See this memorial at large on p. 45 Kc. 1 | 


two al 
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two frigates : and in the orders given to the com: 
manding officer, which were to diſlodge the invaders: 
of the King's territories, there is nothing in theſe. 
facts irreconcileable with the aſſurances given of 
his Majeſty's diſpoſition. towards peace. It is the 
invaſion made by France, and the violences that 
attended it, which are Haſtile: and it never can be 
unlawful to repel an aggreflor.. _ n 10 
Therefore to make out the pretended inſult 
offered to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's flag, France 
is obliged to invert the order of things. She af- 
fects to take the conſequence and effect for the 
cauſe; and alledges, as the principal affair, what 
was only acceſſary, and proceeded from it; tak - 
ing occaſion from the ſmall ſuccours General Brad- 
dock carried to America, to make the ſending of 
thoſe ſuccours, the riſe of the troubles in that part 
of the world. France equips a fleet of a very 
alarming force, and the King, in conſequence 
thereof, is obliged to make proportionable arma- 
ments. France ſends that fleet to North Ame- 
rica, (with three times the number of troops car- 
ried to the ſame continent by General Braddock) 
in order for her commanders to ſupport the acts 
of violence Oy bong aan — to addy new 
ones. PINTS 
| Now the ſame law, the fame. princicte of de- 
fence, which authoriſes the reſiſtance of an invader, 
equally authoriſes the preventing of the part at- 
tacked, from being over. powered by ſo formid- 
able a reinforcement: it was therefore very natural 
to expect, that the King would provide for the 
. protec- 
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protection and ſafety of his ſubjects, by hindering 
the landing of ſo powerful an armament in North 
America, and endeavour to preſerve his American 
ſettlements from total ruin. . 

The ſame motive of ſelf-defence hath force 
the King to ſeize the Freneh ſhips and ſ⸗ in 
order. to deprive the court of France of the means 


of making a deſcent; with which their miniſters 
in all the courts of Europe have threatned Eng- 


land. A menace, which is the moſt ſignificative 


to England, as it hath been accompanied or pre- 


ceded by the precipitate recall of the miniſters of 
France at London and Hanover ; by the march 


and cantonment of large bodies of troops on the 


coaſts of Flanders and the channel; and they 
publicly avowed the re-<fiabliſhment of Wen 


Dunkirk . 


For the reſt: it is a to > imagine * the 
French ſhould conceive the. King ought to diſavow 


k In Auguſt 1755, the Riſbank, a very inn — on 


the right hand ſide going into the harbour, was reſtored to its 


original ſtrength, or better fortified, though exprelly contrary 
to the ſtipulations of the treaty of Utrecht and Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. It was built entirely new in form of a half moon, 
mounting 22 cannon, facing the mouth of the harbour, with 

embraſures for ſeveral more; and many men were ſtill employ- | 
ed on that part of the fortification. On the other fide of the 
harbour, they were erecting a large rampart for a battery of 
50 or 60 cannon, facing the fea 2000 men were then em- 
ployed to finiſh it with all expedition, and was to be called the 
Bavarian Battery. They were alſo repairing the ſluices, in 
order to form a back water for cleaning and deepening the 


the 
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the conduct of his officers, who acted by his or- 4A. D. 


ders; or why they ſhould wonder at his Majeſty's 
demanding the neceffary ſupplies from his ſubjects 


to enable him to fruſtrate the ambitious and uryuF- 
_ tifiable views of France. 


| How can that court pretend to be ſurpriſed at 


the acts of violence it complains of, after the 


court of Great Britain had, during the whole 
courſe of the negociation, conſtantly rejected the 
propoſals made by France for a ſuſpenſion of 
arms, unleſs it were preceeded by a reſtitution of 
the poſſeſſions taken by open force from England ? 
A condition, to which the court of Verſailles 
would never agree. This was informing that 
court very plainly, what method the King pro- 


poſed to take, in order to obtain his juſt right. 


For theſe uſt and valid reaſons the King rejected 


the peremptory demand contained in the memo- 
rial Ggned by M. Rouille: and to avoid taking 


notice of the terms made uſe of in it, which 
ſhock common decency, his Majeſty cauſed a 


ſhort and negative anſwer to be made to it, in the 


form of a letter, written by Mr. Fox, his ſecretary 
of ſtate: and he is the more determined not to 
admit what France demands, as a preliminary 
condition, prior to any negociation, as it appears 
from this very memorial, that after granting it, 
he would be as far as ever from obtaining an equi- 


table and ſolid accommodation with reſpect to the 
injuries he has ſuffered for ſeveral years. And it 


does not appear how his Majeſty's reſolution to 


defend his American dominions, and hinder France 


from 


1756 
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A. D. from inſulting his kingdoms, can be conſtrued in 
1756. France to be a denial of juſtice, and a formed 
deſign in the King of Great Britain to diſturb * 

peace of Europe. a 
Britiſhſub- However, in conſequence of that memorial and 
l Mr. Fox's anſwer, the French King's orders were 
_ from publiſhed, at Dunkirk, for all Britiſh ſubjects to leave 
' his dominions, before the 1ſt of March, except ſuch 
as might obtain his permiſſion to remain. An- 
other edict was publiſned at the ſame time, in- 
Privateers . Viting his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's ſubjects to fit 
auen out privateers, promiſing a premium of forty 
— livres for every gun, and as much for every man, 
they might take on board the "enemy's! ſhips ; 
with a further promiſe, that in caſe peace ſhould 
be concluded ſoon, the King would, pony hi 

faid privateers at their prime coſt. 

Britiſh Purſuant to the above orders, the' Engliſh vel. 
9 ſcls 3 in the ſeveral ports-of France were . and 
their crews ſent to priſon. n Sd 1 

Whatever might be the real motive for this 
correſpondence, it outwardly appeared, on the part 

of Britain, to be countenanced by the apprehen- 

ſions the miniſtry had all along entertained, and 

affected to entertain, of an invaſion; and, on the 

part of the French to prolong our neglect of ar- 
maments for the Mediterranean; where now they 

had determined to ſtrike that great blow, ſo long 

Remarks threatened.” againſt Great Britain. For, though 
— our Agents, Conſuls and Ambaſſadors at Paris, 
of ill Carthagena, Turin, &c. perpetually repreſented 


cerming an in the ſtrongeſt terms the naval and military pre- 
invaſion. parati ons 


$4. FF * 
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parations at Toulon; though Mr. n at Car- 


_ thagena had informed the miniſtry, on the 27th 


of Auguſt, that theſe preparations were expreſly | 


making againſt Minorca : the French, by their 


emiſſaries in Holland, &c. and by their move- 
ments on the coaſt of the Britiſh channel, and 


ſometimes by counter orders at Toulon, endea- 


voured to draw off their attention from the main 


object. The French knowing the foible of their 
neighbours, to be terrified with every motion, 


they ſhould make on the coaſt of the Channel, 


played off their old political engine of an inva- 
ſion fo effectually, that they dampt the Britiſh 
fire, which a few months before had threatened 
deſtruction to the navigation of France; and made 
the miniſtry ſo cool, that they ſeemed unconcerned, 


what became of the important tenures of their 
maſter's crown in the Mediterranean. | 


235 


1756. 


It is true that there was a report of the Pre- 5 


tender's being at Paris: but the ſame advice re- 


marked, that it wanted confirmation: : that an 


embarkation was intended for Scotland: that the 
Breſt ſquadron was ordered to continue in the 
road ; that the French miniſtry were extreme buſy punk; 
in repairing the fortifications of Dunkirk, and repaired. 


that there were ſixteen battalions in and about 


that town, beſides ſeven companies of marines. 
But there could, be nothing ſo terrible in all. theſe 
Appearances, as to engage the whole attention of 
the Betiſh: miviſtry, and our chief Meng at * 


, 5 [ : 0 ; 
: c Z 


L 16th of September, 1755s. * 
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to wait upon their motions. For, other letters 


on the goth of the ſame month informed, That 
though all the grenadiers in the Flemiſh garriſons 


had orders to be ready to march, and the troops 
at Dunkirk were till encatiþbd, the infantry, 
which are the only troops for an expedition againſt 


this iſland, had begun their march into winter 
quarters, and the cavalry were gone to Britany, 


| French-Comte and Burgundy. A natural diſpo- 


fition for covering their own coaſts againft a deſcent 


from Britain; but very improper to be interpreted 


Arma- 
ments at 
'Toulon, 
and their 
deſtina- 
tion. 


a diſpoſition for invading an iſland, whoſe bulwarks 
are the ocean, and whoſe cities and towns are 
without walls and fortifications. Had the French 
ever intended to invade us, they would have kept 


their infantry, and not their "LOAF upon the 


"coaſt. 
The advices in the courſe of the mak of Oc- 


tober, confirm the armaments deſtination from 
Toulon againft Minorca or Gibraltar. And from 
thoſe advices it appears, with great perſpicuity, 
that the French obſerved an exact uniformity of 
conduct in their ports of the Mediterranean; 
- ſometimes in a hurry; at other times ſhewing by 
— of feint, a ſlackneſs in their armaments, or 
a diſtant intention; but never loſing ſight of their 
real object, and making as much diſpatch, as the 
nature of their expedition and the ſeaſon of the 
year would permit. In which they diſcovered 


great policy and oeconomy; confounding our in- 


telligence, and expending no more of the public 


money than was ny; * the time of action 


ſhould 


re 
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ſhould diſcover their real deſign; while in the A. P. 


northern provinces they induſtriouſly kept up the 
report and appearance of an embarkation. But 


how could people be ſo infatuated with ſuch an 


improbability, weighing all circumſtances? Be- 


ſides the moſt penetrating intelligence received 


on the 20th of October, by Lord Holderneſs, 
ought to have rectified all ſuch vague © ſuppoſi- 
tions, founded on no better authority than hear- 
ſay, © No court, ſaid that correſpondent, was 
“ ever in a more cruel ſituation than that of 
« France, they have been led into a war by the 
cc repeated aſſurances given them by the Duke 
« de Mirepoix, That however angry the Engliſh 
«© nation was, the King and his miniſtry would 


© not enter into a war. As this was credited by 


* Is it not amazing, that a perſon in the capacity of Ad- 
miral Smith, than whom nobody could be ſuppoſed to under- 
ſtand the requiſites for embarkation and convoying troops, 
deſtined for a deſcent upon an iſland better, ſhould hearken to, 
and tranſmit to the admiralty, his own apprehenſions of the truth 
of, a report, which ſome French emiſſary had impoſed upon 
him, That the deſcent was to be made with 100,000 troops : 
which would require more veſſels to bring them over, than 
all their nation could then furniſh ; and a better ſtationed and 
equipped navy to convoy them, than the few ſhips of war at 
Breſt and Rochfort, whoſe courſe down the channel to Ca- 


lais and Dunkirk, muſt be expoſed to the Britiſh fleets at Ply. 
mouth, Portſmouth, and at the mouth of the Thames. How 


Admiral Smith could be ſo credulous on this occaſion is be- 
yond comprehenſion : for, about a month after, he aſſures the 
Lords of the Admiralry, That there was no movement in the 
French ports of Dunkirk, &c. that indicated an embarka- 
dion. | a b 
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« the French council in general, they took their 
« meaſures, in conſequence, and were never more 
« ſurprized than when the news came of our 
te taking the two French. ſhips in America.” 

That the French King and his miniſtry were 
greatly enraged there is not the leaſt doubt, 
Neither ſhall it be denied that an invaſion of Ire- 
land and Scotland was propoſed. But upon ex- 


amination, ſo many difficulties aroſe that it was 


laid aſide. However it was reſolved to ſtrike ſome 


. ſtroke of great conſequence, to indemnify the 


Invaſion 


French merchants for the loſs of their ſhips : not 


by a new embarkation for America, where theit 
force was already greatly ſuperior to ours, and 


which could not be undertaken with bad ſhips, 
and ſcarcity of artillery, men and proviſions ; not 
by invading Britain or Ireland ; becauſe they had 
neither tranſports for ſuch an undertaking, nor 
were making other diſpoſitions in the northern 
provinces of their country, that could induce us 
to give credit to ſuch a report z but by ſome 
action in the Mediterranean 3 ſome place 
left unguarded. 

In the courſe of the next month, the alarm 


propagated of an invaſion increaſed, and was rung in every 


y the mi- 
niſtry. 


body's ears by the miniſterial agents nd; emil- 
ſaries, who in this particular joined heartily in 


the delufive pretences of the enemy. It appears by 


Without 
ſaffici-nt 
grounds. 


the intelligence received at the proper offices, that 
this terror of an invaſion was founded upon no 


better authority yet, than trite accounts of the 


Iriſh brigade being quartered on the F rench coaſt ; 


=: of 


- 
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of a few merchantmen detained or laid up in A. D, 
Dunkirk and Calais; of ſeven frigates lying under Wars 


failing orders in Breſt Road, for the protection of 


their mercantile navigation, and a gaſconade to 
invade England with a fleet not in their power to 
ſend to ſea, and at the ſame time to attack- Ha- 


nover. Whereas the moſt punctual and intelligible 


correſpondents. declared, That there did not ap- 
pear the leaſt diſpoſition, nor was there any talk 
of an embarkation. For, though different plans 
had been propoſed, they had all been rejected: 
becauſe, in the firſt place, it was impoſſible for 


them to collect a ſufficient number of tranſports 


in one or two harbours, as would be neceſſary: 


and becauſe the Breſt fleet, was it in a condition 


to put to ſea, could not pretend to convoy them; 
for ſhould that fleet meet the Engliſh, either in 
going or returning, it would be riſking the whole 
trade of their country, and expoſing both their 


fleet and forces to ruin. 


Still our miniſtry kept the greateſt part of their Nan force 


naval force inactive, to watch the event of uncer- kept in- 
tain, contradictory, and improbable, reports, and 


active. 


paid no regard to the real armaments making at 


Toulon; except we may admit an order for Ge- General 


neral Stuart to repair to his command in Minorca, J** — 
given this month, to be an indication of their Minorca. 
firſt glance towards the defence of the important 
fortreſs of Mahon : but even- this was done with 
ſo little grace, that the General could not pro- 


cure a paſſage to his ann eil he ſailed with 


Admiral Byng. 


As 
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A. D. As the winter advanced, the diligence in the 
2756. port of Toulon ſlackened; and this furniſhed va. 
— rious conjectures, as if the French were inclined 
in Toulon, to pacific meaſures, and to lay the intended ex. 
er. pedition aſide in the Mediterranean. But yet it 
plainly appears, in the midſt of that uncertainty, 

that the Toulon ſquadron, of twelve ſhips of the 

line, were in ſuch forwardneſs as required no 


greater expedition at that ſeaſon, and might be 


eaſily put to ſea, early in the ſpring: that, in the 


- mean time, all diligence was uſed to recruit the 
land forces in Provence, and in the neighbouring 
provinces : that contracts were made for tranſports, 
and that a ſtrict watch was kept to ſecure a ſuffi- 
cient number of ſailors againſt the time of action. 
Nay, our admiralty received letters from Mar- 
ſeilles, dated the 24th of December 1755, which 


expreſly ſaid, That five frigates were ready to put 


to ſea, and that twelve ſhips of the line were 
under orders to be equipped with all expedition, 
and would be ready to fail in three weeks, under 
the command of M. de la Galiſſionere, all the 
officers being appointed: which is generally the 
laſt ſtep in the equipment of a French ſquadron. 
Its deſtina- Thus every particular, but the poſitive deſti- 
10 be cel. nation of the Toulon ſquadron was known; and 
tected. the intention to attack Gibraltar or Mahon was 
eaſily collected from their victualling, for a ſhort 


time, the number of troops to be embarked, and 


1 See Mr. Banks's Letter of the 7th of December 1755, 


and ſeveral other correſpondents. | 
the 
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which were not fit to paſs into the ocean. 


to, and to fix their whole attention upon the ad. 
vices of the tranſactions in tlie north of France } 


from whence Lord Holderneſs produced letters, 


that mentioned great augmentations made to the 


and a reſolution to fix the Pretender on the 
throne of England, in the March following: that 
70 or 80,000 land forces were expected to arrive, 
and to be cantoned in the towns and villages near 
Dunkirk, to favour a fquadron to be ers mars 
by M. Bart, to ſeour the north ſeas. 
Whence was a fquadron to be expected uff. 
cient to face the Britiſh navy? It could not be 
from Toulon, for obvious reaſons. It could noe 
be from Breſt, nor from Rochfort; becauſe advices 


of the firſt of December, to that ſame noble Lord, 


expreſly declared, that the ſquadron in thoſe ports, 
under M. Conflans went on very ſlowly ; that the 
ſquadron under M. Perrier conſiſted only of five 
ſhips of the line, and four frigates, when com- 
pletely equipped ; that there was but one ſhip fit- 
ing at Dunkirk; and that there was no other mari- 
time diſpofition in that, or in its neighbouring ports. 
It muſt be confeſſed that ſome advices, of the 
ninth of this month, related a lg in France, 
to fit out every ſhip, that could be m r* 


1 Lo & R to 


However our miniſtry continued to give credle 


dated from the 5th to the 15th of December, 


241 
the * ſmall veſſels taken. up for ne 2 


Neglected 
by the mi- 


niſtry. 


militia of Normandy and Picardy, which already vain — 
conſiſted of twenty-two battalions each, and that a . 


an inva- 


nothing was talked of but a declaration of war, fion. 


Vvith force on the Britiſh ſquadrons liſperſed in 
ſſmall numbers ; and in the mean time to make a 


4 * 
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to keep the ſeas, and to divide the whole into, wy 
fleets, one at Toulon, the other at Breſt ;. to fall 


powerful invaſion with 30, ooo men. But, next 
day, this formidable gaſconade was knocked. on 
the head by freſh aſſurances, That France had no 
other views than to gain time: that there were 


no diſpoſitions on the coaſt of the Btitiſn channel 


for an embarkation: that eight frigates had failed 


from Breſt, but were employed only as convoys 


Remarks 


on all Re 


intelli- 


to merchantmen: and that there was nothing to 
be apprehended of immediate danger or trouble 
from the French on that coaſt. 0 
Sum up the whole intelligence, which — 
us to the concluſion. of the year 1755, you will 
not be able to find any ground for the miniſterial 
pannic continually dreaming of, and alarming the 
people with the dread of an invaſion. How then 
ought we to account for that paſſage in his Ma- 
jeſty's ſpeech, where he informs his parliament, 
That from various appearances and preparations 
« there was reaſon to think, there have been formed 
«deſigns againſt his kingdoms and dominions ;” 
except, as a noble Peer, many years at the head 
of the law, has taught us, We conſider ſuch 
ſpeeches as the language of the miniſtry, rather 


than the ſentiments of their royal maſter: and 
then it may create a ſuſpicion, that this alarming 


invaſion was a pure miniſterial bubble, grafted upon 
the political conduct of the enemy, in order to 
raiſe a prodigious ſum of ee out of the fears 
of the Nr 
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On the Ath of February 1786, Mr. Fox re- A. D. 
ceived advice, dated the 15th of January, from. 73 


The inva- 


Mr. Birtles, Conſul at Genoa, a port greatly con- fon of Mi- 


nected with Toulon, That the Dukes of Riche- a. 
lieu and Mirepoix were nominated to command 

in Provence, and that it was whiſpered, they in- 

tended to make a deſcent from Toulon, with a 

body of troops v, to ſurprize the iſland of Mi- 

norca. The Lords of the admiralty, on the 20th, 
received- an ce wml of the ſtate of the French 

marine as as wee; ; 


At Breſt 2 ſhips of 80 * State of the 
1— of 74 French ma- 
4 A of 70 TD. rine. 
3 — of 64 

: 4 — of 50 

1 — of 34 

ie 8 — of 8. 0 


ths al . 


Fa 74 4 


At Rochfore + 2 hips * guns 
13 neon 193 1 of 70 EE | 


3 - of 64 
In all 13 ; 
n , Sixty belttions under the command of the Dake s Riche. 
lieu, Az the ſame gentleman wrote on the 26th 82 January. 5 
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At Toulon 1 ſhip of 80 guns 
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jet? — — 60 r Baden 
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At Havre 2 ſhips of 32 D 
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Total 98 
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The ſtate of Minorca did not yet ſeem to be 
rightly conſidered and attended to by the Britiſh 
court, who ſuffered themſelves to be deluded, - or 
were willingly engaged in the deception of a 
French invaſion, which after Chriſtmas revived 
with ſtronger ſymptoms of a determinate reſolu- 
tion. It was currently reported from the Hague, 
that the troops were to be tranſported in flat- 
bottomed boats; that M. de Belliſle was to com- 


mand the expedition, Who was already with the 


Prince de Soubiſe making their circuit along the 


Reports of French coaſt : that $96,000. men were marching 


the inva- 


ſion re- 


futed, 


to Dunkirk, and thay M. Perger” s ſquadron was 
falling down into Breſt Road. But Mr. Joſeph 
Cockburn, of the Hunter cutter, n ventured 


One hundred and boy battalions faid Lord Briſtol in 
his Letter fr Turin. 8 | 
o Seven of eight hundred ſaid M. Villettes at Bern. 
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into ; Mel water in his row boat, could ſer no 19 1 
more than nine men of war of go guns, and un- 
der, and ſix ſail of large merchantmen. Conſe- 
quently all this talk was calculated by the enemy 
only to alarm and diſtreſs us. For at this very 
juncture the Breſt ſquadron above-mentioned failed 
with a convoy df troops for Canada v, and not 
upon that filly ineffectual errand to cover a fleet 
of flat-bottomed boats in | Jefiarice of the Britiſh 
navy. 

The month of Febriary incteaſed the light into Certain 
the deſtination of the Toulon armament. Poſitive —_— 
advice was received , that preparations were ad invaſion 


of Minor- 
making to embark 2 5,000 men, with a train of a. 


artillery, deſigned againſt Minorca : that the ſhips 


were hove down, and that they would be ready 


to put to ſea the middle of March. The ſame 


advice was confirmed very ſtrongly from the 
Hague . And Sir Benjamin Keene, the Engliſh From Sir 
minifter at Madrid, who having given Genera] — 
Blakeney, the commanding officer at Mahon, no- 
tice of the French armament, and his appteheti- 
fions concerning its deſtination, writes to Mr. Fox 
in theſe pathetic terms : © The uneafineſs, 1 feel, 


* | comes from the approach of an intended attack 


v see Letter in Lord Holdernen s office, del Jamar 
3 1, 1756. 


0 + On the 26th of Febrazry, bythe Admiralty from Mat 


ſeilles. 
r Ibid. and Conſul Birtles, y Genoa. 


So early as the 14th of February. 
On the 3 of February, © 
— 3 „ on 
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5 2 « on his Majeſty's: dominions in the Mediterra- 
* 4 nean.—1 mean the iſland of Minorca in par- 
oe, ticular; 3 being forced to this idea by repeated 
2 accounts of numbers of troops aſſembled at 
0 Marſeilles, | and on the coaſts of the Mediter- 
 ranean, to be eaſily tranſported in ſmall veſſels, 
under the convoy of twelve capital ſhips ready 
From Cap- „ to fail from Toulon.” Captain Harvey, of the 
— _ Phcenix, . then at Mahon, gave notice *, of the 
ſame 30 the Admiralty, and to Licutenant-Gene- 
ral Fowke, commanding at Gibraltar, That the 
Toulon expedition was certainly intended againſt 
Minorca; that there had been a council of war 
called at Mahon, and reſolutions taken to prepare 
for defence; but adds, in his letter to General 
Fowke, We can do nothing if you do not ſend 
us ſome beef ſpeedily ; and that the garriſon was 
then in great diſtreſs. This intelligence was fol- 
From Gen. lowed; by a letter to Mr. Fox, from General 
Blakeney. Blakeney himſelf, in theſe terms, I can't be too 
early in acquainting you, Sir, that by different 
informations from France and Spain, there is 
great reaſon to believe the French intend very 
ſhortly to make an attack upon this iſland. In 
conſequence I've called a council of war—and we 
were unanimouſly of opinion, that conſidering who 
theſe: informations came from, and the reports 
| every There about, which ſeemed to tally with | 
them, this iſland ought, with the greateſt ſpeed, | 
to be Pt in the beſt Kate of defence ir can. =, 


. 12 * 0 « ry 7. received March 6th. . a 
| an 
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and Tam accordingly applying hi every A. D. 


meaſure, I think, for n 1 and OY ang _ RO 


93 


lag 110d . : 
L et nothing het: to awaken "OY attention of 1 
the miniſtry for Minorca. The nearer the danger nifiry. 

of that iſland approached, the more determined 

the French endeavoured to make us believe they 
intended to invade Britain, thereby to keep our 

navy in a ſtate of inactivity, till the blow was 

ſtruck in the Mediterranean. Belliſle's plan was 
magnified, which was to aſſemble 100,000 men 


between Cherburg and Dunkirk, in order to give Terrified 
y chime- 


an equal uneaſineſs to the ſouth and weſt parts of ical inva- 


England, and to'oblige us to ſeperate our forces: ſion. 
to bring twelve ſhips of the line and as many. fri- 
gates from Breſt, to facilitate an embarkation of 
600 fail of tranſports, each to carry 100 men, to 
be pilated by ſmugglers of Kent, Suſſex and Hamp- 
ſhire, to three different attacks; two of which to 
be only feints, the real one to be commanded by 
the Marſhal in perſon. All which it was alledged 
was feaſible in a freſh ſouth-eaſterly wind, a dark 
night, a fog, or a ſtark calm: becauſe in any of 
theſe caſes, the Engliſh fleet could not come to 
prevent their paſſage. 

It was further ſaid, That there were ay: col- 
lected 140 veſſels of different burdens at Dun- 
kirk'; a great convoy of proviſions and ammuni- 
tion ſent to Calais, Dunkirk, &c. from Douay 
and other places: that there were 600 flat - bot- 
tomed boats in the ports of Britany and Norman- 
dy for the ſame ſervice; that the Pretender had 

- UL been 
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been at Verſailles ſome time, and was to embark 
with the M. Belliſle: that the train of artillery 
was prodigious, and the preparations both for de- 


fence and offence were immenſe: that they. were 
determined to execute Bellifle's plan, though they 


were ſure to loſe all their veſſels employed, and 
riſk their whole kingdom: but that they hoped, 


by their number of boats, and ſuperiority of fire 


from the heavy cannon, they were to carry, they 
might form a ſafe paſſage, notwithſtanding they 
ſhould meet with the Engliſh fleets; and that, in 


... Caſe, they could land their whole force, they would 
18 march directly to London; and ſecure Portſmouth, 


"<a with. the battering | train and. the ſhiny, from Breſt 


Refuted. 


and Toulon. Une 2 
et if ye attend to * e intelligence, 


1550 be found that all theſe preparations and gaſ- 


conades, were no other than feints on the part of 
France: it will appear that there was not near the 
like certainty of a reſolution to make a delt a on 
Great Britain, as there was on Minorca, . 
The bugbear of the ſquadrons fitting out at 


Breſt Was known on the firſt of February to 


amount to no more than a ſquadron under M. 

Perrier, to ſail to St. Domingo; another under 
M. Beaufremont, to guard the coaſts, and a third 
under M. Conflans, to protect the French colonies, 
Sa. that nothing was to be feared from the naval 
power of France in the Channel. The very men. 
tion of 100, 00 men for the ſervice of a maritime 
expedition Was enough to deprive 1 it of credit; 


the ſame correſpondents, wh ho tranſmitted that 


intel- 
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n ſhewed that they did not believe is 70 


be ſerious. It is believed, ſaid one, that their 
motion to the ſea coaſt is nothing but an affected 
parade of marches. and counter- marches.. Or, a9 
another of the ſame date, An army to {kreen 
their own coaſts from a- deſcen t, and to inti- 
midate England.“ 

On the ſixth of r it; was 1 —_ 
undoubted correſpondents, that, neither armament, 
nor embarkation was then ordered 2 that the 
troops, ordered from the interior parts of France 
to the ſea coaſts, had received counter- orders: 
that every thing for the preſent ſeemed quiet at 
Calais: that neither troops nor veſſels of any ſort 
were collecting at Havre: that all reports of ſach 
armaments, as 2s above-mentioned, on that coaſt, 
were falſe, and that there were no more than 
fourteen or ſixteen fail of ſhipping in that port, 
including two frigates on the ſtocks, ready to be 
launched, and two others of 30 and 40 mee 
from Breſt, a few days before, to be refitted ”, 


It is, therefore, very extraordinary that is His 1. 


Majeſty was., adviſed to ſend a; meſſage to the = ++ 


Houſe of Lords, on the 23d of this month, ſig- parkiainienie 


concerning 


nifying, That he had received repeated adviees an inv4- 
from different places and perſons, that a-defign n. 


had been formed by the French court, to make 


an hoſtile invaſion upon Great Britain or Ireland, 


and that. the at Wee of land forces, 
5 Cn 2113 u o Zr 
w Captain Whitwell's Letter to the Admiral on the 24th 


f F bruary. | | mT 
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D. ſhips, artillery, and warlike ſtores, were then no- 
toriouſly making in the ports of France, oppoſite 
to the Britiſh coaſts, Jeft little room to doubt of 
the reality of ſuch a deſign : that he had not only 
augmented his forces by ſea and land, to put his 


kingdoms into a poſture of defence; but that he 
had ordered tranſports to bring over hither a body 


of Heſſian troops, in order further to ſtrengthen 
Takes no himſelf; without taking the leaſt notice of the 


notice ©). advices of the intelligence concerning the hoſtile 


gence con- preparations for invading Minorca; which had 


cerning 


Minorca. been repeated uniformly, continually, and with 


greater. certainty than any of the advices about 


the imaginary invaſion of Great Britain or Ireland; 
and without mentioning any meaſures taken, or 
intended, by his miniſtry, for its defence. y 
The time of action drawing nigh, and no pre- 
parations of a fleet, nor of an army by the Eng- 
Offences liſh; except an order for all the abſent officers 


Minorca, from Minorca, but General Huſke, to oppoſe the 


Duke If grand enterprize -undertaken at Toulon ; the Duke 
Richelieu 


2 of Richelieu, on the road, to take the command 


tervice a- of the embarkation, declared openly, at Lyons, 


inſt 
. that its deſtination was againſt N un to 


beſiege Mahon. ä 

This intelligence was immediately tranſmitted 
Sen Bern, by M. Villettes, who had all along 
diſoouraged the thoughts of ſuch an expedition; 


but now adds, That the armaments, then carry- 


ing on in the neighbouring Fe, of Spain 


2 Durs zd — 1756, in the war office. 


with 
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with great activity, gave him room to chipk that A. D. 
the two. courts would join their force againſt Mi- 1756 F 
norca and Gibraltar. He particularly obſerved, 
That Galiſſionere was arrived to take upon him 
the command of the fleet: that ſeven. ſhips. of 
the line and five frigates were in the road“: that 
they were ſhipping 6000 bombs and 30,000 weight 
of biſcuit * : that twelve ſhips of the line and five 


frigates \ would be ready to fail. by the beginning 


of April: that four gallies, four xebecks and ſe- 
ven or eight other veſſels, fit for ſuch a ſervice, 
were ordered to attend the fleet, and to carry the 
ammunition and proviſions, &c. viz.. 2500 oxen, 
6000 rations of hay, 6000 faſcines, 1000 barrels 


of gunpowder, . 12 cannon 36. pounders, 24 of 


24 pounders, 8 of 12 pounders, 8 mortars of 12 
inches, 6 of 8 inches, beſides petards, fuſees, &c. 
that cloth had been bought at Marſeilles for 350 
tents: that they ſtript the ſea and land, and the Tn read 
iſlands, of their artillery and ammunition, to arm neß and 
the fleet at Toulon; and that all theſe ſteps, and _ 
more, left no doubt, but that an attack would —_= 
be * on Mahon; and that the whole embar- 
kation of twenty-three battalions of foot and one 
of artillery would be in readineſs to ſail on the 
fifth of April. All which was literally true, and 
confirmed from all quarters. 

In this ſituation what did the Britiſh miniſtry do? Remarks 


on the con- 


They had evidence, from moſt unexceptionable duc of the 


authorities, that there was a real armament at Britiſh mi- 


niſtry, 


7 On the firſt of March. = On the + eighth of March. 
| Toon 
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1756. frigates, &c. ready to convoy a powerful arm iy, 
opehly acknowledged by the enemy to be deſigned 
dgainft Minorca : and they could not be i Ignorant 
of the diſtreſs Mahon was in for officers, for f men, 
for proviſions,. arid almoſt every necellary i to de- 


fend ſuch a fortreſs againſt 16 powerful, {kilfut 


5 N and enraged an enemy; and, conſequently, of the 


danger of irs falling a prey to ſuch a powerful 


ll  irtack, for want of a ſuperior fleet, to cover the 


| Afquadron | mand from ſuch an attempt. Yet this could work 
© redun- 


| der Adm. 16 further upon the miniſtry than to procure an 


Byng, for grder on the 8th of March for ten ſhips of the 


Minorca. 


fine to hold thernſelves in reddin eſs for the Medi- 


terranean. Which ſquadron, on the 11th, was put 


under the conimiand of Admiral Byng, a good dil- 


| | Eplitarian, but never proved by any ſevete ſer- 
| - _ Vie, where he had the chief command; with an 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


- ofder for Him to take on board the Earl of Effing- 
Hath, General Stuart, and other officers, | to the 


norca and Gibraltar. Theſe ſhips were, 
The Ramillies of 90 guns 

uin 74 | 

; Buckingham = — 70 
Captain — 70 
Revenge — 70 
Trident — — 64... 
Intrepid — 64 
Lancaſter — 66 
ms wa 
© Defiance — 60 
| But 


A. D. Toulon of twelve men of war of the line, fe 


number of forty- two, and forme private men, or- 
-» Uered to their reſpective poſts and corps at Mi- 


F — 2 ,7 ©») © 2 % 
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But t 8 equipping of theſe ten ſhips was 8 
with ſuch directions, that their departure was de- 
lazed till the 6th of April, for want af men; 


Me. Byng being directed to haſteg the fitting out 


of the Stirling Caſtle, and to complete her com: 
pliment of men in preference to any ather ſhip z 
and reſtrained from meddling with the men on 
board the Naſſau, Torbay, Eſſex, Prince Frede 
rick, and Greyhound, which the Secretary of the 
Admiralty ſaid, were wanted on the moſt preſſing 
ſervice, Viz, to try to intercept four frigates and 
3 convoy of 40 merchantmen, drove into Havre 
by ws. Windſor; a ſervice no ways ſo prcllings 4 

What adds 0 che ie the Briziſh ah 


Acts in regard to his Majeſty's. dominions in the 
Mediterranean, is, that no advices, ever ſo, well 


atteſted and confirmed, could prevail with them, 
in the courſe of years ſince the treaty of Aix- la- 
Chapelle, to ſend intq thoſe ſeas, for the protection 
of Minorca, and the lucrative trade carried on by 


our merchants through the Stxeighvs, Dons tan 


a "Admiral Byng writes to Mr. Cleyland, 3 to \ the | 


Admiralty, April 1ſt, ready for failing in every reſpect, ex- 
cept want of men: will take 336 men, now the regiments 


are all on board, to complete them. 'My own ſhip wants 


222, 183 of them being lent to the Ludlow Caftle. The 
Trident had 78 lent to the Hampton Court and Tilbury, 
which ſhips we are likely to meet with. April zd, Intrepid, | 
Ludtow Caſtle and Cambridge came but yeſterday to Spit- 


head—ordered' men immediately.—Hope to ſettle to-day, to 


be able to ſet ſail to St. Helen's, April 4th, wind weſt, diſ- 
appointed to find the I — ſhort of * complement : 150 men. 
. 
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1756 
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How 
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A. 2 three ſhips of 60, one of 30, three of 44, and 


a ſloop, to eruiſe on that extenſive ſtation. 


dae Our navy, at home, within this period, (from 


FFF —— — , 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the iſt of Auguſt 1755, to the 3oth of April 
1756 ,) when the French carried on their arma- 
ments both by ſea and land, in their ſouth and 
north provinces, was employed only to reinforce 
Admiral Hawke, cruiſing off Cape Finiſterre ; 
to form a ſquadron of obſervation in the Downs, 
under Vice Admiral Smith; another ſquadron, as 
noted above, to cruiſe to the weſtward of Uſhant, 
under Admiral Byng : and in another ſquadron of 
13 ſhips of the line, and one frigate, ordered on 
the gth of January 1756, under the command of 
Vice Admiral Oſborne, to convoy a grand fleet of 
merchantmen, and to cruiſe to the weſtward<. 
So that the whole maritime ſtrength of the nation, 
which in the open ſeas would be a match for all 
the ſhips of war in Europe, was detained from 
its neceſſary ſervice, by the policy of France and 
the fears of our own miniſtry. 

Here let us leave Admiral Byng upon his 
voyage to Minorca, and enquire into the negocia- 
tions carrying on between Great Britain and the 


* According to the admiralty account of the ſtate and con- 
dition of the fleet, in the ſeveral ports of Great Britain in 
January 1756, there were 21 ſhips of the line, and 24 frigates, - 
ready to put to ſea; and 32 ſhips of the line, and five frigates 
fitting, which were very forward: and there was aQually 
muſtered on board thoſe ſhips 20, $44 ** and borne upon 
the books 24,853. 

N. B. Exclufive of what were at ſea. 


< He returned on the 16th of February, | 
aus | | Powers 
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8 on the Continent, in the ba of 
this year. We have already cited the correſpon- 
dence between the ſecretaries of the two crowns of . 
Great. Britain and, F. rance. Which put an end to 


any further overtures from that inſidious enemy. 
Upon this, the face of affairs began to bear an Hoſtile ap- 


hoſtile; aſpect, threatening not only this nation, * 


but the King of Pruſſia with the moſt powerful 
efforts of arms, from France and her intereſt upon 
the continent of Europe; the conduct of the 


court of Vienna having convinced his Majeſty, 


before he left Hanover, that there was a ſecret in- 


trigue between that court and Verſailles. 
As his Britannic Majeſty was anxious for the Hanover 
ſafety of his electoral dominions, and they were 


ſpecifically threatened by France, it was natural 


for him to provide, the beſt way in his power, to 


defeat the intentions of his enemies, and to cover 
his German dominions from ſurprize and invaſion. 


On the other ſide, his Pruſſian Majeſty, without Motives 


ally. and fully informed of the ſecret practices and 
deſtructive i intentions of. the Carina, and the Em- 


preſs Queen, and their allies on the continent, 


againſt him ; and far from being pleaſed with the 


French conduct in caſe of an open rupture be- 


tween him and thoſe powers: theſe motives had, 
in the latter end of the year 1755, brought about 
a negociation for a treaty between England and 


Fruſſia, to keep all foreign troops from entering 


the empire of Germany, as a meaſure neceſſary 


for the ſafety of their reſpective dominions; whack | 


treaty 


* 


by France. 


| 
| 
| 
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AD. treaty uns concluded and ſigned, on the 16th of 
* January 1756, and contained in fubſtance, 
The Pruſ- I. That Great Britain with her allies, and 
ban weaty- Pruſfla, fall mutually affift each other, in endea- 
vouring to keep alt Wrehgn troops from Subs 


| the Empire. 
II. That Great Britain ſhalt pay 20,0001. as an 


indemnification for the captures” of that merchan- 


dize, which was taken on board Pruſſian bottoms, 
and fold during the laſt war; and i in return. chat 
Pruſſia ſhall pay the Sileſia loan. 


Remarks Whoever compares this treaty, with that made 


thereon. a few months before with Ruffia, though they are 


rene oppoſite to each other, will find that they are 
not contradictory, but very conſiſtent: for, what- 
ever they may appear in terms; it is manifeſt, that 

they are both formed to anſwer one intention, on 

the part of his Britannic Majeſty. The King of 
Pruffia's martial ſpirit ; his diſguſt for along fime 

with the houſe of Hanover; his general attach: 
ment to the intereſt of France, which might dif- 

- ' poſe him to become a proper inſtrument to execute 
the projects of the French miniſtry, already pro- 
vided for, againſt the electorate of Hanover, and 

Its dependencies; put the King of Great Britain, 


Elector of Hanover, upon meaſures to defeat any 


attempt to his prejudice - by the aid of Pruflia. 


Which could not be done fo effectually by any 


other means, than engaging a power ſufficient to 
deter him, and to keep him quiet, with an army 


hovering over, and ready to break in upon his 


regal dominions, the moment his Pruſſian Majeſty 
dared 


o 
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FRY" to join France in the execution of the inva - 4. D. 


ſion of Hanover. This was certainly a good rea- 
ſon for the Ruſſian treaty; and would not only 
have anſwer'd the end propoſed by his Britannic 
Majeſty, but completed the ruin of his Pruſſian 
Majeſty, under the ſpecious appearance of main- 
taining the liberties of the Empire, which was 


then reſolved by the confederacy againſt Pruſſia, 


though not come to the knowledge of his late 
Majeſty. But when his Majeſty diſcovered an in- 
clination in the King of Pruſſia to ſhake off his 
French connections, and to become ſincerely an 
ally to Great Britain, and was from thence 
thoroughly perſuaded, that his Electoral domi- 
nions had nothing to fear from his arms, it made 
the treaty with Ruſſia uſeleſs; the power, whoſe 


motions the Ruſſian army was hired to watch, 


having become a friend. The only dread, that 
now appeared, was an invaſion by the French; 


whoſe entrance into the Empire was become the ſole 


object of thoſe councils, which were held for the 
protection of Hanover. The beſt means to pre- 
ſerve Hanover, was to ſeek for, and gain an alli- 
ance capable of reſiſting any foreign power, ſuch 
as the French, from entering the Empire. This 
could not be done by the Ruſſian troops, which 
were cantoned in Lithuania and other diſtant ſta- 
tions: but might be effectually undertaken with 
the aid of the King of Pruſſia. Tberefore as the 
ſafety of Hanover was the chief object of theſe 


two treaties; and that ſafety could be more ef- 


ſectually maintained by making the enemy, of 
YoL. I. 8 whom 
6 
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A. D. whom we were jealous, a friend and ally, and to join 
TSP in keeping the French from entering the ane 
it was a wife and good meaſure. 
The Pruſ- This treaty was ſoon perceived to contain the 
— eis! ſeeds of a German war: for, ſhould the French 
of a Ger- perſiſt in their reſolution to invade Hanover, 
man War. 
Heſſe, Hanover and Pruſſia would be ho to 


oppoſe them. | 


HisBritn- In Holland, the inder of Great Britain and 
nic Majeſ- 


ty demands France, uſed their utmoſt endeavours to ſecure an 


an ad of jntereſt with the States, for their reſpective maſ- 


6000 


Dutch. ters. The Honourable Colonel York, his Bri- 


tannic Majeſty's ambaſſador at the Hague, de- 
livered a memorial on the x3th of February, im- 
porting, That although his maſter had con- 
« vinced all Europe. of. his defire to maintain 
e the general peace, that had lately ſubſiſted; 
et yet he found himſelf threatened with a war be- 
e ing kindled in his own dominions. That France 
. was at that time making immenſe preparations 
< of all kinds, particularly on the northern coaſt, 
« which were evidently deſigned againſt Great 
« Britain z and which the French miniſters at the 

ce ſeveral courts of Europe had confirmed by their 
« declarations : that it was the intereſt of their 
„High Mightineſſes to defend Great Britain, 
<« and the proteſtant ſucceſſion in his Majeſty's 

« illuſtrious houſe : that his Majeſty. was not 
ce frightened by thoſe threatning g appearances z z but 
ce was determined to take every precaution to pre- 
ec vent their effect: and that the love he bore to 
< his people, his attention to their ſafety, and to 
4 | the 


in 


« the — of their liberty and religion, & W_ 


the aggreſſor; F threatened the States with the 
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and his Yeſire to protect all his coaſts from the 
« ravages of the enemy, were motives, which 
« obliged him to demand the 6000 men, to be 
a ſent over to his aſſiſtance, which the Republic 
« was bound to do by treaty'; and that the neceſ— 
« ſary ſhipping for their embarkation would: be 
« oot ready immediately.” x5 211 
But the French ambaſſador iden a memo- \ The 
rench am- 
rial, in which he inſiſted that Great Britain was baſſador at 


the Hague 
op poſes 


high diſpleaſure of his royal maſter, in caſe they chat — 
complied with the requiſition of 6000'men made 


by England; putting them in mind of their ex- 


pence and loſſes in the laſt war : and ſeconded his 


menaces with ſhewing them, that there were 


40,000 French troops in Flanders ready to invade 
their provinces. This threatning and the weight 
of the French penſioners in the councils of the 
United Provinces, who are well paid, furniſhed 


the Dutch with excuſes. for refuſing, or, at leaſt, 


for procraftinating their anſwer to this fœderal 
demand; till the court of Great Britain, rather 
than be obliged to reſent ſuch a breach of treaty 
in a national way, delivered them out of the em- 


barraſſment, by ordering Mr. York: to acquaint 


the Princeſs Regent, That his e would not 
inſiſt upon his demand. | 

We muſt not quit cher Durch on this n Remarks 
without ſome remarks on a conduct, which ſhews _—— 
that there can be no dependance on their covenant- Dutch, | 
ed faith, nor any expectations of grateful returns 


SY - for 
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A P. for the innumerable: favours they have received 
_ from England. —The dread of the F rench arms, 
and their inability to defend themſelves againſt ſo 
powerful an invader was their plea, to make void 
their engagement by treaty. But, if we ſearch 
the hearts of theſe politicians, it will be found, 
= that, if France had not been ſo kind as to furniſh 
them with this excuſe, they were determined to 
find ſome other means to evade our demand. 
Could the Dutch, that in the year 1745 picked 
cout 6000 men, who, they knew, were under a 
| gcagpitulation not to fight the French, and ſent 
them, at our great expence, to defend this iſland 
. againſt that very foe, landed in North Britain, 
be expected to act with ſincerity and fidelity on 
= any other like occaſion ? Their dependance is en- 
tirely upon trade: and as their expectations to in- 
| ereaſe their trade were to be attained only by an 
exact neutrality, it was reſolved, from the mo- 
ment a war between Great Britain and France was 
certain, to ſacrifice faith, gratitude, and every 
public virtue to procure a neutrality : and that 
they would have acted no otherwiſe is evident from 
the reſolutions, previous to Mr. York's declaration 
to the Princeſs Regent, delivered to the States of 
Holland, by the towns of Amſterdam, Dort, 
Haerlem, Gouda, Rotterdam and Enckhuyſen, 
which flatly declared that England was uncontro- 
vertibly the aggreſſor in Europe, by ſeizing a con- 
ſiderable number of French veſſels; that the 
threatened invaſion of Great Britain did not affect 
the Republic's guarantee of the proteſtant ſucceſ- 
= 0 bd ſion, 
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fon, iind us it wit only intended to obtait 
reparation for the injury ſuſtained by the ſubjects 
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of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; finally, that the ſue - 


cours demanded could not be of any advantage 
to the King of England as it appeared by the 
declaration of his melt Chriſtian Majeſty, that 
their granting theſe ſuccours would immediately 
lay them under a neceſſity of demanding, in their 
turn, aſſiſtance from Great Britain. 

Such ſentiments deftroy all thoughts H any 


fœderal aid from the Dutch, however ſtricti7 - 
bound by treaty and gratitude. If in caſes of ſuch - 


emergency our neareſt allies can deny their affiſ- 
tance upon the bear excuſe of convenience to thei? 
own intereſt; it is time for Great Britain to with 
draw its dependance from all foreign connections; 
and inſtead of relying on the forces provided by 
treaties, to place its ſfrength in a regular and well. 


_ diſciplined militia, which we ſhall find wiſely and 
honeftly eſtabliſhed under thel next adminiſtration}  _ 
and, if kept up under due regulation; will always 


relieve us from theneceffity of calling in a Neve 
mercenary army to defend us. from invaſions. 


The Empreſs Queen had ſet the Dutch an FR Auſtria 
ample of the ſame kind of 'diſfegard' to treaties Pian with 


and of ingratitude, as obſerved before. But not 
content with departing ſo much from the intereſt 
of that ally, which had ſo often, and to its own. 
great detriment, ſaved her houſe from ruin; ſhe, 


on the 1ſt of May, ſigned a treaty with France, 


our natural enemy, and then in arms, and threat- 


ning us with deſtruction. By which: extraordinary 
"SY revolution 
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A. 8. evaluation: in the intereſts of: Europe, its whole 
_ "75% political ſyſtem aſſumed a new face; and we find 
_—_— po- it neceſſary to ſhew the cauſes which produced "IM 
— Ihe reigning. King of Pruſſia having, in the 

courſe! of the laſt war, taken advantage of the 
weakneſs, to which the houſe of Auſtria was then 
reduced, made good the claims of his family to 
the moſt conſiderable part of the dutchy of Sileſia, 
by force of arms; and, by the treaty of Dreſden, 


Silla obliged the Queen of Hungary to cede and gua- 


ceded to 


Its cauſes. 


the King rantee to him his conqueſts in Sileſia; a fine coun- 


ws Proflia try, extending 200 miles in length, along the 
po. tance. Courſe of the large and navigable river Oder: a 
country of the moſt exquiſite fertility and beſt cul- 
tivation, abounding with men, abounding with 
valuable manufactures, and yielding a clear yearly 
revenue of 800, ooo l. ſterling. The peace was 


ſcarcely ſigned, before this Auſtrian heireſs ſet on 


Queen of foot practices ta recover, what ſnhe had ceded in 
Huoga'y's December: 19745. For on May the 22d 1746; 


practices to 


cover it. ſhe. entered into a league with the court of Peterſ- 


burg. one of ;whoſe ſecret articles provides, That 


in caſe his Pruſſian: Majeſty ſhould attack her Ma- 
Her treaty. Jeſty the Empreſs Queen, or the Empreſs of Ruſ- 
mga + Rufe fia, or even the Republic of Poland, that this at- 
tack ſnould be conſidered as a breach of the treaty 
of Dreſden: that the right of the Empreſs Queen 
to Sileſia, ceded by, that treaty, ſhould revive; 
and that the contracting powers ſhould mutually 
furniſh an army of 60,000 men to reinveſt the 
King of Empreſs Queen. with that dutchy. The King of 


Poland: Poland was invited to accede to that treaty : and 


GL 


2. 
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he did ſo far accede to it, as to ſhew he perfectly 


agreed in his ſentiments, and was willing to co- 


operate with the two Empreſſes. But, his ſitua- 
tion in the jaws of a formidable enemy, ſhould 
any thing perſpire too ſoon, and the experience of 
paſt misfortunes, had rendered him ſo wary, that 
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he declined ſi igning the treaty, with the conſent of 


| the parties concerned; who agreed with his re- 


queſt, that he ſhould. have a ſhare of the ſpoil, 

on the footing of a treaty (the 18th of May 2743, 
for the eventual partition of the King of Pruſſia's 
dominions. So that though the King of Poland, 
Elector of Saxony, was excepted, he was, to all 
intents and Pur _ party to the treaty of Peterſ- 


be 1 8 her 
From this time every deviſe was as practiſed to 


Intrigues 


3 the King of Pruſſia with the northern and prepa- 


powers; and eſpecially to render him odious to war againkt 


the Czarina in perſon. . This being fully effected, 
magazines and armies were prepared in Bohemia 
and Moravia; and the King of Poland, under the 
pretence of a military amuſement, raiſed an army 
of 16, ooo men, to ſecure the important and ſtrong 
poſt of Pirna. The Empreſs Queen went ſo far, 
as to try her intereſt with Great Britain, whether 
ſhe might depend upon any ſupport from thence 


in caſe of need, depending much upon the diffe- 
rences, which had ſome time ſubſiſted between 


his Britannic Majeſty and the King of Pruſſia. 
But they that were moſt ready to help her and 


her family in diſtreſs, could not be brought to do 


any thing for her ambition and revenge. This re- 
77. 


the King 
of Pruſſia. 


\ 
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A.D. buff in England threw her into that humour, 


175% which made her refuſe her aid, when demanded, 
—_ by virtue of treaty, by Great Britain: and the 


Auen Britiſh alliance with Pruſſia ſoon after furniſhed 


Great Bri- her with à "reaſon for OY denn into the 
tan. arms of France 4. 


Her prac- Thoſe Iregties could not be 2 ried on withou 


tices diſco- 


of Puff. lous of the Queen of Hungary's bent at the 
time of her ceding Sileſia, watched all their mo- 


tions, and ſpared no coſt to gain perfect intelli- 


gence of their moſt hidden deſigns. Therefore, 
when he ſaw that the Empreſs Queen was reſolv- 


ed to avail herſelf of her alliances and her ar- 
maments, by means of the troubles between Eng- 


land and France, his Majeſty ordered his miniſter 


at Vienna, to demand a clear explication and pro- 
per aſſurances concerning the preparations then 
making within her dominions: and being anſwer- 
ed very dryly, That ſhe was only taking meaſures 
for her own ſecurity, and that of her allies and 
Why the friends; the King believing himſelf no longer 


King of 
Profs had obliged to preſerve any terms with one, that was 


arms. 


it would be to keep a ruinous war out of his own 


territories, and well prepared for action, he enter- 


ed Saxony with a powerful army. Where we ſhall 
leave, him, till we have taken a further view of 
our own affairs. | | 


«4 Some think that this was done 1n revenge for our making 
a ſeparate peace at Aix-la-Chapelle, and making Auſtria the 
victim. See p. 2. 


The 


recourſe to preparing for his ruin; ſenſible of the advantage 


a as a God [ WPI > 1 TY * 
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he 
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The ſquadron under the command of Admiral A. 6 


Byng being fitting out, the lords of the admi- 


ralty * ſent him theſe inſtructions for his conduct. Byng t in- 
&« Whereas the King's pleaſure has been ſignified ſtruètions. 


to us by Mr. Fox, one of his Majeſty's principal 


ſecretaries of ſtate, that upon conſideration of the 


feveral advices, which have been reeeived relating 
to the ſuppoſed intention of the French to attack 
the iſland of Minorca, a ſquadron of ten ſhips of the 
line do forthwith fail for the Mediterranean, under 


your command: and whereas we have appointed 
the ſhips named in the margin * for this ſervice; 


you are hereby required and directed immediately 
to put to fea with ſuch of them as are ready, (Eav. 
ing orders for the reſt to follow you, as ſoon as 
poſſible) and proceed with ls: utmoſt expedition 
to Gibraltar, 55 

Upon your arrival Wes 5 you are ch enquite, 
Whether any French ſquadron! is come through the 
ſtraits; and if there is, to inform yourſelf, a8 
well as poſſible, of their number and force; and 
if any of them were tranſports. And, as it is 
probable they may be deſtined for North America, 
and as his Majeſty's ſhips named in the margin 8, 


are either at, or going to Halifax, and are to 
_ erviſe olf n and en mouth of the 


ec March 30, 17 «6, ſigned Anſon, Villiers, N Boſ- 
cawen, Bateman, Edgecumbe and* J. Cleland. V. B. The 


Admiral did not receive them till — the rt, at 10 in the 


morning. 
f See before, p. 252. 
Grafton, Sterling Caſtle, Fougueux, ath, A 
Lichfield, Centurion, Norwich, 6th, Succeſs, Vulture ſloop. 


Gulph 
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Gulph of St. Lawrence, you are immediately to 
take the ſoldiers out of ſo. many ſhips of your 


\ ſquadron as, together with the ſhips-at; and going 


to Halifax, will make a force ſuperior to the ſaid 
French ſquadron, (replacing them with landmen 
or ordinary ſeamen from your other ſhips) and 
then detach them, under the command of Rear Ad- 
miral Weſt, directing him to make the beſt of his 


way off Louiſbourgh; and taking the afore- men- 


tioned ſhips, which he may expect to find there, 
under his command, to cruiſe off the ſaid place, 
and the entrance of the Gulph of St. Lawrence; 
and uſe his utmoſt endeavours. to intercept and 
ſeize the aforeſaid French ſhips, or any other ſhips 
belonging to the French that may be bound to, 
or returning from, that part of North America. 
If upon your arrival at Gibraltar, you ſhall not 
gain intelligence of a French ſquadron having 
paſſed the Straits; you are then to go on, with- 


out a moment's loſs of time, to Minorca; Or, if, 


in conſequence of ſuch intelligence, you ſhall de- 
tach Rear Admiral Weſt, as before directed, you 
are to uſe equal. expedition 1n repairing thither, 
with the. ſhips, : which ſhall remain with you; and 
if. you find any attack made upon that. iſland by 
the French, you are to uſe all poſſible means in 
your power for its relief. If you find no ſuch at- 


tack made; you are to proceed off Toulon, and 
ſtation your {quadron in the beſt manner you ſhall. 
be able, for preventing any ſhips- getting out of 


that port; or for intercepting and ſeizing any, 
that way get out; and you are to exert the utmoſt 


vigilance 


Ga_ > a > +» 4d — _— — 8 8 
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Gibraltar, from any hoſtile attempt. 

. You are alſo. to be vigilant for protecting the 
trade. of his Majeſty's ſubjects from being moleſted, 
either by the F rench, or by cruiſers from Morocco, 
or any other of the Barbary States; and for that 
purpoſe to appoint proper convoys and cruiſers. 

Jou are like wiſe to be as attentive, as poſſible, 
to. the intercepting and ſeizing, as, well ſhips of 
war and privateers, as merchant ſhips, belonging 
to the French, wherever they may be met with, 
within the limic of your command. But in pur- 
ſuance of the King' s order in council, you are not 
to ſuffer any of the ſhips of your ſquadron to 
take any F rench veſſels out of any port belonging 
to the Ottoman Empire, upon any pretence; nor 
to moleſt, detain or impriſon, the perſons of any 


of the ſubjects of the Qureman mare 3, and alſo; 


„ 1 


bst which * ſhall Do with... in ; the 
Levant Seas, bound from one port ta another in 
thoſe ſeas, or to, or) from any ports. of Egypt 
Having. Any effects of Turks on boar. 

Upon your arrival in the Mediterranean, you 
are to take under. your command his- Melt 
ſhips, and. veſſels named in tc en iP Which 
ae at-preſent there. 

If any French ſhips of war rand all * 
n and eſcape your ſquadron, and proceed 
out of the Mediterranean; you are forthwith to 


_ Þ Princeſs Louiſa, Portland, Deptford, Cheſterfield, Dol- 
lin, Phenix, Experiment, Fortune floop, 
od 
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More in- 


ſtructions. 
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fend, "or repair” yourſelf to England, with à pro- 
portionable part of the ſhips' Under your com- 
mand: obſerving that you ire* never to keep more 
Aips in the Meditertanean, than thall be neceſ⸗ 


Jou. | 
To enable fol the Barker 66 perform the Wr. 


mentioned ſerviees, you ate to take care tb keep 
the ſhips and veſſels under your command in con- 
{tint good cbndition, and to have them Cleatied as 
often a as ſhall be retuiſite for that purpoſe,” “ 


By further inſtructions! it was ordered, a 


(whereas the King had been pleaſed to direct that 
the royal regitent of Fuzileers, commanded by 
Lord Robert Bertie, Thould- ferve on board his 
Majeſty's fhips in the Mediterranean, and that the 
ſid regiment Thould be landed in Minolta, in 
Eaſe the govethor, or commander in chief of that 
and, ſhall think it neceſſary for its defence; and 


the governör bf Gibraltar having orders, in caſe 
4 further reimforcæment ſhall be neceſſary at Miner- 


ea, to make x detgehment equal to a battalion, 
from his garfiſen; which detkehment, the admi- 
fal, or commander in chief bf his Majeſty's ſhips 
in the Nediterrinen; ic to convoy to Minorca, on 
board the men of wat; or ſich tranſport veſſels, 


as he ſhall be able to provide for chat purpoſe 3) he 


ſhould pay due obedience to his Majeſty's aforeſaid 
directions, by landing Lord Robert Bertie's regi- 
ment, in caſe the faid iſland of Minorca ſhould be 


i Dated the ziſt of March 1756, fgned by Anſon, Vit 
liers, Rowley and J. Cleland, 


attacked 5 


faty for abet e the ſervites recommended to. 
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nor, the ſame ſhould appear to be neceſſary ; and not 
to confitie himſelf to the landing that regiment 


only,” but alſo to aſſiſt with as many gunners and 


men from his ſquadron, as might be ſerviceable, 
and the ſhips could poſſibly . ſpare; and that he 
likewiſe ſhould pay due regard to his Majeſty's 
aforeſaid pleaſure, in relation to tranſporting a 
battalion from Gibraltar ta Minorca. 
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Before we proceed with the expedition, it will Remarks 


be proper to ſpend a little attention upon theſe 
inſtructions, of whoſe breach, the Honourable 
Mr. Byng is accuſed. There is but ope article in 
the ſet of inſtructions, ſo far as they regard the 
operations of the enemy, that can be accounted. 
poſitive: which is the order that requires him to 
put to ſea as ſoon as poſſible, &c. For, though 


it is admitted in the introductory clauſe, That fe- 
veral advices had been received concerning the 


ſuppoſed intentions of the French to attack the 
iſland of Minorca; the next ſuppoſes, that their 
real deſign was, to ſlip through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and direct their courſe to North Ame- 
rica; and makes a ſuitable proviſion for ſeparating 


the ſquadron, and ſending off ſuch a part of it, 
under Rear Admiral Weſt, together with ſuch 2 


proportionable number of the ſoldiers on board, as, 
added to the ſhips, he was ſuppoſed to find there, 
would render him ſuperior ta the enemy: and all 
the other articles hanging in like manner upon 
events, were accordingly to be obſerved, or not, 


as circumſtances agreed, or otherwiſe. And as the 
| | Admiral's 


on inſtruc- 
tions. 
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5 3 Admiral's inſtructions were; in general, founded 
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on a perſuaſion, that the French armament at 
Toulon was deſtined to North America; ſo 


it was declared with the utmoſt confidence, by 


thoſe, who ought to have known better, that, for 
want of ſeamen, ſix or eight ſhips of the line at 


moſt, was the greateſt number the enemy could 


poſſibly. put to ſea from that port. 
Hence it is manifeſt, That, as there was no 


want of early intelligence of the nature and deſti- 


nation of the armament at Toulon, the miniſtry 
gave no credit to it: that inſtructions unpreciſe in 
their nature, being founded on miſtakes and un- 
certainties, accompanied with orders, yet more 
unpreciſe and embarraſſing, could not but be pro- 
ductive of perplexities and difficulties in every 
queſtion, they gave riſe to; conſequently of ſnares 
and dangers in every reſolution taken upon them: 
and that from the very different aſpect of things 
on the admiral's arrival at Gibraltar, from that, 
which they had been made to wear in England, 
a difference of conduct became abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary: and thenteforward, he was either to proceed 
diſcretionally, or not proceed at all. Inſtead of 
fix or eight ſhips of the line, he had been inform- 


ed were the moſt the enemy could ſend to ſea on 


the 13th of April, juſt a week after Admiral 
Byng failed from St, Helens; he now found their 


Toulon ſquadron to conſiſt of 12 ſhips, from 


64 to 84 guns; four frigates, from 24 to 463 


ae . five bomb ane &c. which had 


295711 already 


1 


LL ego» 2 » 


received an information of the enemy's operations 


[ 
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already got poſſeſſion of all Minorca, exorſc ike ort A. P. 

St. Philip? 7 © ys 19m 
This difiterice in the real Nate, as well as in 
the aſpect of things, will, in ſome meaſure, ac- 
count for part of that conduct, for which Admi- 
ral Byng was ſo ſeverely treated afterwards. © 

However, thus armed and inſtructed, the Ad: Admiral 


miral failed - for Gibraltar in his way to Minorca, 2 — 


on the 6th day of April: but was kept at ſea by bar. 


calms and © contrary winds, till the 2d day of 

May, on which he arrived at Gibraltar, where he Arrives at 
Gibraltar. 
and ſtrength on the iſland of Minorca, and on 

that coaſt, very different from what he had been 

made to expect : and, without delay 3 iſſued- his His con- 
orders accordingly, on the very day of his arrival, _— 


forall the ſhips of his ſquadron to complete their 
provifions and water with the utmoſt expedition. 


On the 3d the Admiral went a fhore to communi- 
cate to the governor of Gibraltar his ' orders, re- 
lative to a battalion, to be detached from the gar- 
riſon, and to be embarked on board the {quadron 
for the relief of Fort St. Philip. 
But General Fowke the governor of Gibraltar, General 
having alſo received inſtructions or orders upon F 
this head from the war office, in three ſeveral let- 


- k The firſt reſolution of the court martial unanimouſly de- 


clares, It does not appear that any unneceſſary delay was 


made by Admiral Byng, in the proceedings of the ſquadron 
under his command, from the time of their ſailing from St. 
Helens, on the 6th of April, till the time * their N off 
un on the 29th of May.“ 


ters, 
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A. D. ters, which either did not appear ſo intelligible 
1756. to him, as to warrant a precipitate compliance 
with the admiral's demand; or, perhaps, new 
matter had ariſen, which had not been ſo much as 
' ſuppoſed at the time of penning them, and ſuch 
as was product ive of difficulties hardly to be ſur- 
f mounted, he thought it his duty, in the firſt 
Conſults place to take the opinion of the Engineers beſt 
9 acquainted with the works of Fort St. Philip, 
(the principal of whom had been in ſervice there, 
and enjoyed his preſent poſt, on the merit of bring- 
ing home a model of that fortreſs) concerning the 
poſſibility of relieving the ſame. Who, the ſame 


Their opi- day, ſigned an opinion, That all circumſtances con- 


non. ſidered, it would be extremely dangerous, if not 
impracticable, to throw ſuccours into it, 


Calls a Next day, the 4th of May, this Opinion was 


_— as ſubmined to a council of war, compoſed of the 
governor and all the field officers of the garriſon, 
aſſembled to take into. conſideration the ſeveral 

orders above-mentioned. Thoſe to Admiral Byng, 

have been recited at length. General Fowke pro- 

duced Lord Barrington's letters to him, who in his 

firſt letter, dated March 21, 1756,. writes, That 

the King has ordered the royal regiment of Fuzi- 

leers to embark immediately for Gibraltar, and 

that upon their arrival, he is to make a detachment 

from the four regiments then in garriſon, to Minor- 


ca:“ which implies, That if the detachment was 


to go, the regiment was to ſtay. But leaſt this 
| ſhould not be clear enough, the next paragraph 


adds, That together with the recruits for the 


corps 


S 


b 


= ©. 0 
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corps in his garriſon, the ſaid regiment was to a A. D. 


diſembarked and quartered in the garriſon under 
his command: upon which ſaid diſembarkation, 
he, the ſaid General, in obedience to his Majeſ- 
ty's further pleaſure, was to cauſe a detachment, | | 

equal to a battalion on the preſent Britiſh eſtab- 
| liſhment, to embark: for Minorca.“ The next 
letter, without the leaſt reference to, ot appeal of, 
any part of the former, repeats the order for cauſ- 


ing a battalion to embark on board his Majeſty's 


fleet for the relief of the iſland of Minorca, in 
caſe there ſhould be any likelihood of its being at- 
tacked. And the third letter, dated April 1, 


only directs him, to receive ſuch women and 
children belonging to the royal regiment of Fuzi- 
leers, as Admiral Byng Hong think fir-to land 
there.. 

As it was impoſſible 1 to * any abolute FR wi 
ment upon theſe inconſiſtencies; they had recourſe 
to the Admiralty inſtructions delivered to Admiral 
Byng, dated March 31, for an explanation of 
their intention. Wherein it is not only ſignified, 


That the King had been pleaſed to direct, that 


the royal regiment of Fuzileers ſhould ſerve on 
board his Majeſty's ſhips in the Mediterranean, 


and alſo be landed at Minorca, in caſe the ſaid 
illand was attacked, and upon a conſultation with 


General Blakeney, it ſhould be found neceſſary: 
but moreover that the governor of Gibraltar had 


orders (only thoſe above- mentioned) to make a 


detachment, equal to a battalion, from his garriſon, 
in caſe of a like neceſſity for a further reinforce- 
Vo L. I. Rs - ment: 


6 


99% 


* 
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A. D. ment: and This detachment, together with the 
1755. fuld regiment, the Admiral was required to fand 

in Minerca, under tlie reſtrictions before Tpeci- 
fied; together with what 6ther aſſiſtance of yo 
ners and men his ſhips could poſſibly ſpate," 

| Their re- But after mature deliberation upon theſe letters 

* and instructions, and upon the written opirtion' of 
the eng , and'the ſiruation of His Majeſty's 
garriſons and forces in the Mediterranean, the 
council came to this reſolttion, Tlizt the ſendling 
fuch a detachmefit, equal to a battalion, would 
Evidently weaken the -parri{6h of Gibraltar, and 
be no Ways effectual for the relief of Mih6rca: 
alflgning för the grounds and regſons öf this re- 
fotarion, the imprackicability of Introducing any 
fuccouis into the place; the inſufficiency 'of *the 
number propoſed, if thrown in, for the defence 
and preſer vation of the 'iſtand in its preſent condi- 
tion, which they apprehended to be the qneaning 

of the letters and orders before them; and the im- 

Prudence of weakeningthegartiſdn of Gibraltar, un- 

neceſſarily riſæing the loſs of an additional number of 

his Majeſtys trbops, without any feaſpnable proſpect 
or hope of their being any aſſiſtance to Minorca: 
ebnclading with the following reaſon : Becauſe 

« the Toulon ſquadren,' by the beſt accounts the 

„ council have received, is at leaſt etual in force, 

<« /if not ſuperior to that under Admiral: Byng: 

e and*{hbuld the Britiſh fleet be any way weaken- 

„ed by any engagement, or any other accident, 

e the garriſon of Gibraltar would be expoſed to 

— . en and as the garriſon ſtands 

ron 3 1 4 at 


2 
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t ertuitinng it is not more than ſufficient to the "> 


e common duty of the garriſon.” 


Fhough theſe conſidexations prevailed with ahe | 
ee. not to come into any meaſures, which 


would have expoſed Gibraltar, without preſerving 


Fort St. Philip; they nevertheleſs diſcovered a A ſupply 
laudable diſpoſition to do whatever: could be pru- Sranted. 


dently done for the good of the ſervice, which was 
to furniſh one captain, ſix fubalterns, nine fer- 


jeants, eleven corporals, five drums and 235 pri- 


vate men, to. ſupply the deficiency of thoſe ſol- 
diers, miners and ſeamen, put aſhore at Fort St. 


Philip by Captain Edgecumbe, and without which 


reinforcement his ſhips could not bu of any ſer- 
vice in an engagement. 


- Let us now revert to the conduct of Admiral Admiral 
Spin on this occaſion. Having now, for the firſt 2/25 pre- 


That Fort St. Philip was actually beſieged, b 

a great force completely furniſhed with all _ 
ner of neceſſaries for ſuck an undertaking, and 
that the ſiege was covered by a ſquadrom abun- 


dantly ſtronger and better appointed, than had 


been conceived by thoſe, who dictated his inſtruc. 
tions: His firſt concern was to conſider in what 
manner he might conduct himſelf for the better 


fulfilling his orders. The American #, on which 
his. inſtructions ſeemed to lay the greateſt ſtreſs: of 
probability, with reſpe& to the deſign of the 
e armament at e gh was now our of the 


„ A Tl — Princeſs Loniſu,. aide Forks Won 


* queſtion. 


pares to 


time, one. poſitive fact to reaſon; upon, name fail for 
| : 12 8 
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A. D. queſtion. And the if, referring to the French 
18 fleet's being ſtill inactive in their port, and in that 
caſe, directing him to ſtation his ſquadron in the 
beſt manner to prevent their getting out, was alſo 
made void: ſo that his preſent duty was confined 
to uſe all poſſible means in bis power, for the relief 
of the place; at the ſame time to take proper care 
to protect Gibraltar from any hoſtile attempt; 
to protect the trade of his Majeſty's ſubjects in the 
Mediterranean, and to annoy the enemy within the 
limits of his command; except, &c. therefore Ad- 
miral Byng, having received on board the 267 men 
from Gibraltar garriſon, on the 6th, and being 
joined by the Experiment, the Portland and the 
Dolphin, and having done all in his power to 
ſupply the wants of his ſquadron, though not 
fully ſupplied with water, a deficiency entirely 
owing to the inſufficiency of the ſprings; he ſet 
ſail on the 8th of May at eight in the morning, 
the wind eaſterly. But it continuing variable, and 
often interrupted by calms, this ſquadron could 
not reach the height of Palma, the capital of 
Arrives off Majorca, till the 16th, where the Phœnix had 
Niajorea. been ſhut up, almoſt three weeks by two French 
| men of war, that cruiſed off that port, and retired 
immediately on ſight of the Britiſh ſquadron in the 
Offing. The Experiment was ſent in with aletter 
from the Admiral to the Engliſh conſul for intel- 
ligence, which returned with the Phoenix, Capt. 
Harvey, who in the courſe of this war has acquir- 
ed great honour to his country by his naval con- J 


duct * EE W ; ** whom he received IM © 
advice, | 
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advice; that the Toulon fleet, under the command A. D. 
of M. de la Galiffionere, conſiſtingof 10 ſhips of 36. 


the line, five frigates, and 180 tranſports, with " - 


11000 land forces, had failed from that port on the French 


the 12th of April; and landed in Minorca, nts 


Ciudadella on the 18th of the ſame month, The 
F rench fleet conſiſted of, | 


bp of battle ſhips. 


Le Foudroyant | 84 guns. 

La Couronne -- 74 

Le Guerrier — 74 

Le Redoutable 74 

Le Temeraire -- 74 

L'Hippothame 64 

Le Fier 64 

Le Triton — 64 

Le Lion — 64 
Le Contant — 64 

Le Sage — 64 

L'*Orphee — 64 


Frigates. 
La Juno 46 guns. 
La Role 30 4 
Gracieuſe 30 
La Topaze 24 
La Nymph 24 


| The Admiral before he ſailed for didn diſ- 
patched a letter by expreſs to the lords of the 
aun z In which, though it might contain no- 


1 thing 
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A. D. thing but truth, his zeal for the ſtrvice, and 
775% chagrin at the many diſappointments and delays 

he had met with, prompted him to expoſtulate too 

freely with thoſe, he knew, could have diſpatched 

him with more advantage and credit. He begins 

| with a kind of accuſation againſt their dilatory 
Admiral orders for fitting out his ſquadron :-** If, faid he, 


yng's 


firſt letter I had been ſo happy, as to have arrived at Mahon, 
from Gib- before the French had landed, I flatter myſelf, I 


raltar to 


the lords ſhould have been able to prevent their! getting a 
miralty. footing on that iſland. He complained that there 
were no magazines in Gibraltar for ſupplying his 
ſquadron _ neceflaries z whoſe neceſſities had 
not been fully ſupplied at the time he was obliged 
to fail from England, and had been greatly multi- 

| plied in a long and tedious voyage. In particular, 
he obſerved, that the careening wharfs, pits and 
ſtorehouſes were entirely decayed, fo that he 
ſhould find the greateſt diffieulty in cleaning the 
ſhips that were fout : and this was the caſe, not 
only of thoſe that here joined him from a cruiſe 
in the Mediterranean, under Commodore Edge- 
cumbe ; but even of ſome of thoſe carried out 
from Portſmouth. He then very impoliticly gave 
his opinion, that, if it ſhould be found practica- 
ble, it would be very impolitic to throw any men 
into St. Philip's caſtle ; which could not, he ſaid, 
be ſaved without a land force ſufficient to raiſe 
the ſiege : and therefore, that a ſmall reinforce- 
ment would only add fo many men to the number, 
which muſt fall into the hands of the enemy. 
He further ſaid, That it was the joint opinion of 

8 ſuch 
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k engineers and anillerymen in Gibrakar, who 4 
had been gt Minorca, that it would he impoſſible 
to. throw, any number of men into, St. Philip's, if 


the French, had erected batteries on the two ſhores 


near the entrance of the harbour, ſa as to bar all 

up to the fally-port - of the fortreſs ;. and 
concluded, that, his n ruin $48, agree: 

able to their qpinion.“ 

This letter conſiſts of tag parts: a former i is Remarks 


a poſitive impeachment. of the miniſtry, for their 
1ere dot ſending a fleet to the aſſiſtance of Minorca 


1756 


his ſooner, and better provided z and for neglecting, 
had and ſuffering the magazines and wharfs at Gibral- 
ged tar, the only place for the King's ſhips to careen 
1ti- at, and to be ſupplied with neceſſaries, when Ma- 


lar, hon was inveſted, run to decay and ruin. Thę 
and latter part does as good as tell them, that the) 
he had ſent him upon an impracticable ſervice, ani 


that if it miſcarried, as in all probability it was 
not like to do, it myſt be laid to their charge, whp 

bad not ſent a land force to raiſe the ſiege, as 
well as a flect, that was inferior to * ene- 


out 1 

gave The gentlemen in the adininifiracion not ot being 
ica- uſed to be rallied by their officers, and foreſeeing 
men that Minorca muſt fall a prey to the French force 
aid, Vpon it, and that its loſs would be attended with 
raiſe a general clamour againſt themſelves, ſhould they 
rce- not be able to fix the blame elſewhere ; it 4 
ber, moſt probable, that from this moment, they 


united to throw. the miſcarriage, if it ſhould {o 


e. upon By 18 W * which Purpoſe 
they 


_ 


"3756. 


Addis © on 
the coaſt of 
Minorca. 


they could collect matter enough from this letter, 


where he doubts of the ſucceſs of his expedition. 


Which they interpreted, and had it propagated, 


to be a certain ſign that Mr. Byng would not en- 


deavour to relieve Fort St. Philip: and this was 


ſo well improved from Byng's future conduct, 
that they effectually transferred the blame of the 


loſs of Minorca from themſelves to the perſon, 
who had taken upon him, ſo unſeaſonably, to 


hint a diſapprobation of their conduct. This ſerved 


to amuſe the people, and made a facrifice of 
Byng ; yet, the moſt ſenſible and impartial part 
of the nation ſaw through the artifice, and could 
not acquit the miniſtry of miſconduct, delays and 


neglect, though they could not entirely approve 
of the conduct of Admiral Byng, on the day of 
battle; for which he ſuffered death; yet his 


crime was no more, than not having done all that 
was in bis power to do in the time of action; a 


crime, if deſerving of death, that involved many 
more, even every one, through whoſe delay, im- 


pediment, or neglect, that expedition was put 
off to the 6th of April, and was ſo badly fitted 
Gus. - 

It appears by the polite of this Voyage, that 
the wind continued eaſterly until the 18th, at nine 


'at night, when a fine breeze ſprung up northerly, 


and the ſquadron failed large all night, and found 


itſelf on the coaſt of Minorca at break of day, on 
the 19th. The Admiral, about five in the morning, 
diſpatched Captain Harvey, in the Phœnix, with 
| the Cheſterfield and Dolphin a-head of his fleet, 


to 


HY 
A 
4 
a 
| 
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to reconnoitre, as cloſe as poſſible, the harbour's A. P. 


mouth, at Mahon, and the ſituation both of the OW 


enemy and their batteries ; as alſo to obſerve whe- 
ther it were practicable, and where, to throw any 
ſuccours into the caſtle ; to look out for the French 
ſquadron, and to pick up, if poſſible, any of their 
ſmall craft, for gr with Tumn 1 
for all theſe purpoſes. ä 

Captain Harvey was alſo charged with the fol- 
Jowing' letter to General Blakeney. | 


Ramillies, off Minorca, May I g- 
1 | 
I Send you this by Captain Harvey, of his Ma- His letter 
jeſty's ſhip Phoenix, who has my orders to — — 
convey it to you, if poſſible, together with the Blakeney. 
incloſed packet, which he received at Leghorn. 
Al am extremely concerned to find that Captain 
Edgecumbe was obliged to retire to Gibraltar, with 
the ſhips under his command, and that the French 
are landed, and St. Philip's Caſtle is inveſted ; 
as I flatter myſelf, had I fortunately been more 
timely in the Mediterranean, that I ſhould have 
been able to have prevented the enemy's getting 
a footing on the iſland of Minorca. 
1 am to acquaint you, that General Stuart, 
Lord Effingham and Colonel Cornwallis, with 
about 30 officers, and ſome recruits belonging to 
the different regiments now in garriſon with you, 
are on board the ſhips of the ſquadron ; and ſhall 
be glad to know by the return of the officer, 
what place you will — proper to have them 
landed at, 
The 
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The, royal regiment of Engliſh fuziliers, com- 
manded by Lord Rahert Bertie, ig like wiſe on 


board the ſquadron, deſtined, agreeable. to my 
orders, to ſerve on board the fleet in the Mediter- 


ranean, unleſs it ſhquld be thought neceſſary, 
upon conſultation with you, to land the regiment 
for the defence of Minorca; But, I muſt alſo in- 


form you, ſhould the fuziliexs be landed, as they 


are part of the ſhips compliments, the marines 
having been ordered by the Lords Commiſſioners 


of the Admiralty, on board of other ſhips at 
Portſmouth, to make room for them, that it will 
_ _ diſable the ſquadron from acting againſt that of 


the enemy, which I am informed is cruiſing off 


| g the iſland: however, 1 ſhall gladly embrace ever 
opportunity of promoting his Majeſty's ſervice in 


the maſt effectual manner, and ſhall aſſiſt you to 
diſtreſs the enemy, and. defeat their Kelle, = L 


a 


Pleaſe to 24 me w mor information, = 


can be moſt, effectual of ſervice to vou, and the 
| ns and believe me to by &c, . .- 


1 * — had orders to deliver this 4 
Ter, af poſſible, to the General; and as with a 


view to ſome ſuch ſervice as this, a private ſignal 


Scroope, of the Dolphin, who was in the caſtle, 


and had kept his boat, in order to come off, upon 


dn. it was — chat the bur 800 
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The frigates above diſpatched got round the A. P. 


Laire of Mahon, a ſmall ifland, about half an 
hour before nine o'clock, and, though they met 
with light airs of wind, and ſometimes a ftark 
calm, they continued to make the beſt of their 
way for the harbour's mouth. 

About half an hour paſt nine the whole ww 
dron got round the Laire alſo, with a freſh gale; 
but ſoon fell im witli light airs and calms, at about 
three miles from St. Philip's Caſtle. 


1750. 


In the mean time Captain Harvey, ſtanding on What pre- 


for the harbour's mouth, made his private fig- 
nals, but without the defired ſucceſs. - No return 
was made: no boat was ſeen to come off: and 


vented its 
delivery. 


the enemy's ſquadron appearing at the ſame time Enemy's 
in the ſouth-eaſt quarter, the Admiral thought it pers. 


_ adviſeable to call in the Phoenix, and the other 


frigates ; bore away for the * and made the 


general ſignal to chaſe. 


Both fquadrons made fail to each other, and Byng pre- 


about two in the afternoon the Admiral made the 


ares * 


ſignal for the line of battle a-head, which for 


want of ſufficient wind, could not be form'd ſo 


properly, as otherwiſe it might have been. His 


next care was to furniſh ſuch of his ſhips, as were 


ſickly and ill-manned (which was the caſe of ſe- 


veral) with ſeamen from the frigates . He or- 


e Thirty but of the Phenix into the Revenge; cb 


into the Deptford. Forty out of the Experiment into the 


Captain, and twenty into the Lancaſter: and out of the Dol- 


phin twenty into the Intrepid, . to the NR 267: and 
A to the Portland. 
dered 
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ED. dered the Phoenix, which had long before been 
1750. reported unfit for ſervice, and was furniſhed with 
proper materials for ſuch a purpoſe,” to be con- 


verted into a fire-ſhip. He alſo diſpoſed his ſqua- 
dron in line of battle, as you'll find it in the note 


at the bottom, according to the order he had 
made on the 3d of May, while he ns in the vey 
of Gibraltar. 


Theenemy- About fix in the evening the enemy ance 


advances. in order, with twelve large ſhips and five frigates ; | 


but in an hour's time, at two leagues diſtance, 
they tacked, as it did ſeem, to gain the weather- 
gage; an advantage, which Mr. Byng would have 
committed a great error to loſe, and therefore this 


Tacks. 


obliged him to tack alſo, and to ſecure the land- 
wind in the morning; being then about five 
leagues from Cape Mola, having ſtood towards 


the enemy *, from the time of their firſt diſco- 


= The line of battle, —The Kingſton to lead with the ſtar-board 


and the Defiance with the lar- board tacks on board. 


© N Number off 
Frigates 5 Ships Commanders | Guns IX] Diviſion 
» 4| Kingſton Ss Perry » 60 | 400 
Ir 
C eld a | ar | 74 o ; 
Phanixtore- > x Ramillies Hon. Buyng, Eſq; 8 go | 780. Admiral of the 
peat fignals 8 if Au | 3 Capt. ardiner - 1 Blue. 
Fortune ſloop | 2 Trident Durell 64 | 500 
j 4 Prſs Louiſa 8 2 1 - _ 
Revenge | ornw 480 
Experiment 7 Intrepid ——_— = | 480 
Peirbia to. Captain Catford 64 |} 480 
repeat ſignals 30 AS 
Pe þ 2 Buckingham 3 A Eſq; $ 68 535 Rear- Admiral 
0 of — 


3 Lancafter ] Hon. G. a 66 1 520 
4 Portland Capt. Baird 8 300 
4. Defiance 5 Andrews 91 400 * 


0 See the third and fourth Reſolutions of the 5 — 


very 


wm „e e 


2 


3358228 
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deen very, with calms and little wind; which conduct A. D. 
with was afterwards GEE: of by the court-mar- 1756 
con- tial v. 
qua- The enemy on ſhore, e got . of BA as nd... 
note fleet, were not negligent. in contributing all in their pos. | 
had | power to encourage and ſtrengthen their fleet for ifland. 
Bay engagement; and for this purpoſe they diſpatched 

= 600 ſoldiers in two tartans to reinforce Galiſſionere, 
nced inthe night. The two tartans, appearing cloſe to 
tes; the rear of the Engliſh fleet, were chaſed, and one Loſe a tar- 
ince, of them, with two Captains, two Lieutenants, 3 . 
her- and about 100 ſoldiers, rank and file, fell into 
have the hands of one of our frigates, that gave them 
this chaſe: the other eſcaped. 
and- The 20th, in the morning, proving "_ the. 
hive : _ enemy's ſquadron was not to be ſeen at day-break 
ards But ſoon after the taking of this tartan, it came 
iſco- in ſight, to the outteat y and Admiral Byng, 

"7 about two o'clock, threw out a ſignal to bear Byng' oY _ 
board away two points from the wind, and engage 7. — OM 


— Thus, from the time of firſt ſeeing the French fleet 
in the morning of the 19th of May, till our fleet 
weathered the French about noon the 2oth, the 
de Admiral 1 proper meaſures to gain and keep 
Fifth reſolution of hs court-martial. 

2 See twelfth and thirteenth reſolutions, . where it is told. 
That ſoon after the fleet was upon the lar-board-tack the 
Admiral made fignals for leading two points to ſtar-board, 
which brought the wind upon or abaft the beam, and the ſhips 
continued that courſe nearly a-head of each other, till the Ad- 
miral made the fignal for battle, about twenty minutes after 
two 0 clock. | 


miral 
ö Red. N 


the 
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A. D. the wind of the . to _ and, . 
*75® the line of battle *. 
1 But Rear-Admiral Weſt e it © Ant 
conduct in ſible, at fo great a diſtance as they were then 
1 from the enemy, to comply with both orders, 
bore away with his diviſion ſeven points from the 


wind, and "cloſing down upon the enemy, at- 


tacked them with ſuch vigour, that the ſhips, 


which oppoſed him were preſently driven out of 


a * the line This ſeems to have been the critical 
moment, that decided che fate of Minorca, and 
furniſhed matter for Byng's ruin. For, the other 
diviſion not bearing down, and the enemy's cen- 

tre keeping their ſtation, Rear- Admiral Weſt durſt 

not purſue his advantage, leaſt his communica- 

tion with the reſt of his fleet ſhould be _ 

| cut off. 

Errors of What Admiral een was is ron! 
Sh” for, was his order for the Deptford to quit the 
9 line, before the engagement, and for all his divi- 
ſion to fall a- back in the beginning of the action, 

when the Intrepid's fore-topmaſt was ſnot away *. 

For his order to the Deptford the Admiral ſaid, 

it was to make the Engliſh fleet exactly equal to 

the enemy's, which conſiſted of twelve ſhips of 

the line and five frigates : as for the other point, 


r See the eighth reſolution of the court-martial. 

s The five headmoſt ſhips of the enemy went away to lee; 
ward, out of gu n-ſhot. Ibid. reſolution fifteenth. 
A. little before chree 0 clock. Ibid. reſolution ſix- 
tenth, F 


though 


* os %, won * 2 ** a 8 2 . | wm 
. #. 1 8 7 - % wy , a? V 
7 F » * Tp * 5 oy f « ER . "* ==. * 


jeſty's ſhips, to prevent their running foal or da- 
maging one another, it was ill. timed, and gave 
the eenſorious world too much ground to queſtion 
lis courage, and to caſt the Whole blame of the 
miſcarriage of chis day upon him alone; and an 
opportunity: for Gallſſionere to retreat with his 


feet, and repair his damage; and as his nps 


were clean, they were ſoon out of reuch of 
our ſllips, which gave them chaſe, being very 
foul and ir n e e 


enemy. 


885 
though it ſhewed a igood deal of care of his Ma- 4. P. 


In his action it appeinns, by the eee The eourt- 


the court martial, That the van diviſion bore 
down properly for the 1ſhips oppoſed to them in 
the enemyꝰs line, and diſabled five of them: That adtio 
the Intrepid, the ſternmoſt ſhip of our van divi- 


fion, | after antengagement of about a quarter af 


an hour, loſt her fore2tpmaſtaa little before rhree 
Gelock: that the Revenge, the headmoſt "ſhip 
of the rear: diviſion bore down, after the iſhips of 
the van bore down, for the ſhip: oppoſed to Her 
in the enemy's line, and that fhe: brought up upon 
the 'weathertquarter' of the: Intrepid, upon the In- 
trepid's fore-topmaſt going away; und that dhe 
quickly afterwards, upon the Intrepid's ferting her 


fore-fail, -bore down under the Intrepid's se- 


quarter and brouglit up there: and that upon te 
ſignal being made for battle, and che van putting 
before the wind, the Admiral in the Ramillies 
3 ſome points; and the Trident and 

Prineeſs 


martial's 
reſolutions 
concern- 
ing 8 


. Ls « 
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A: D. Princeſs Louiſa thereby coming to windward of 
1750. him, the Admiral thereupon hauled up his fore- 
fail, backed his mizentop-ſail, and endeavoured 
to back his maintop-ſail, to allow of their 
getting into their ſtations, and continued in that 
| ſituation for five, ſix or ſeven minutes. Upon 
which that court gave it as their opinion, That 
the Admiral, after the ſignal was made for battle, 
ſeparated the rear from the van- diviſion, and re- 
tarded the rear-diviſion of the Britiſh fleet from 
cloſing with and engaging the enemy, by his 
ſnortning ſail, by hauling up his fore-fail, back- 
ing his mizentop-ſail, and backing or attempting 
to back his maintop-ſail,, in order that the Tri- 
dent and Princeſs Louiſa might get a-head again 
of the Ramillies: And further, that inſtead of 
ſhortning fail the Admiral ought to have made the 
Trident and Princeſs Louiſa's ſignals to make 
3 more fail; and that he ought alſo to have ſet ſo 
| N much ſail himſelf, as would have enabled the Cul- 
loden, the worſt failing fhip in his diviſion, to 
| have kept her ſtation, with all her plain-ſail ſet, 
in order to have got down, with as much expedt- 
tion as poſſible, to the enemy, and thereby have 
properly ſupported the van-diviſion *. . 
| Galifio. Having loſt ſight, and all hopes of ſeeing the 
| — - {omg con- F rench again under M. Galiſſionere, whoſe beha- 
fared, viour on this occaſion ſeems more unpardonable 
than Admiral Byng's 83 his W N nd bet- 


— — — _ 


. Se deen to ewentieth reſolution of the PREY mar- 
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ter-manned/ carrying a. greater weight: of metal , 2222 
and encouraged by a place of retreat, in caſe of a * 8 
defeat; the want of which was certainly a grand 2 
confide ration with an Admiral, who had no other Admiral 
relief in caſe of a misfortune, than to return to „1 
Gibraltar, where there were neither ſtores, con- ter the en- 


gagement. 


veniencies;: nor yet proviſions: to ſupply the wants 
of ſuch a ſquadron, if diſabled from keeping the 
ſea; Admiral Byng brought to about eight o clock 


at night, to * the — * * left to 


py : 
Fx--16 ; 5&5 
- 


© | The Hog. Admiral Bag? M. De la Guliffonere's 8 when 


be. landed the troops at Minorca 18 


April, and at the engagement with 
Admiral Byng's ſquadron off Cape 


* 20 hone $756: 


t | Nomber : 


ſquadron, when he engag-[|. 

ed M. De la Galiffionere' 8 
off OY Mel, 20 o May, 

ory 4 N | 


Le Redoutable 
22 a 

Le Fier 
Le Triton 
Le Lion 
Le Content 
Le Sage 


eee 


; r rigates 
uno 

La Roze 

Gracieuſe 

L= Topes - 

La Nymphe 


. 
F 4 2 r 7 * 
— 


i I 
1 P * — 5 


— PINES 


7756. 


= * 
Iitert! 


1 : 
6. — 


„513.5 


A. P. the care of the Cheſterfield, and to refit: his ſhips, 


eſtions 
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as faſt as poſſibhle, and continued ſo all night. 
But next morning the enemy was quite gone, and 


Mahon was nhorth- north: weſt about ten or eleven 

lengues. He then ſent cruizers in queſt of the 
Intrepid ant Cheſterfield, which had partnd from 
the reſt of the ſquadron in the nights and joined 


him next day; and having, from à ſtatè and con · 
dition of the ſquadron, brought Him in by the 
propet officers, found that the Captain, ule In. 


trepid and the Defiance, (which latter had loſt 
” * Her Captain) were very much damaged in their 

m.aſts, the Admiral thought ir propet, on the 24th, 

do call a council of war on board the Ramillies, 
before he went again to bok for the enemy. 


This eeugeil, beſides the proper . 


E by right are conſulted upen fuch occaſions, 
cCeounſiſted alio of ſeveral 92 — by the Ad- 
mirals particular requeſt. For he defired General 
Stuart, Lord: Effingham, Lord Robert Bertie and 
Colonel Cornwaltis to attend, that he might col- 
ket their opinions, upon the preſent ſituation, and 
. concerning the future operations of the fleet un- 
dier his command. And the queſtions debated, 
And the reſolutions in i this dupe wete, as fol- 
low: 
1 5 Werber an a upon the French fleet 


gives any Nan of relieving n 1 It 


would not. 


K Whether, if FENG alas | nd Farkch: Beet 
cruiling off ps, the n fleet could raife 


* The Admirals and Fe 6f of all the bie 4 
III. Whe⸗ 


In LAT E WAR. 
II. Whether Gibraltar would not be in danger 


by Amp beidene chat may eee fleet? ae It 


would be in danger. © 4 7 A 


IV. Whether: an amen our rü in the | 
preſent ſtate of it, upon that of the French, will 


not endanger the ſafety of Gibraltar, and expoſe 
the trade of the Mediterranean | ro > great hazard, 
Anſ. That it would.” | 

V. Whether it is not moſt for his Majeſty's 8 
ſervice that the fleet ſhould immediately proceed 
for Gibraltar. Auſ. That it ſhould proceed for 
JFC 

At chis 6oundil, ſays the Admiral, in his letter 
to Mr. Cleland, Secretary to the Admiralty, 
dated on board the Ramillies off Minorca, May 
the 2 5th, 17 56, not the leaſt contention or doubt 
aroſe. In the fame letter he informed the Lords 


of the Admiralty, that he was making the beſt of 


* 


A. 


1 


his way to Gibraltar. _ 
_ ſa this action the killed and wounded on our Loſs in this 
fide were, 
On board the Buckingham, moped - killed 3 
Captain 988 5p 
, Lancaſter — 14 — 1 
„ — 3 ᷣ — 
e 13 3 
bal ve Defiance v. 22 45 722 
0 c ee 20 A 
be wg on vide 3 42 
| Þ OOO ——— — 
F OO ————_— 


- „ ; 
— * 
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A. D. The only perſon of diſtinction amongſt'theiflain 
175% was Captain Andrews of the Defiance, whoſe: ſhip 
the Admiral gave to Captain Harvey. en 
The killed and wounded on the ſide of/ the 


French th W | 7 0 etui et 


F oudroyant . N vounded 10 "Killed" 2 
Le Redoutable MY 
La Couronne 5 „3 


ba Tameraire eee 
i; 371 1413 3 . +3 *& * 33 POTTY 203 => OF 
| Je Guerrier at þ he "w a : 43 21 2 e 
4 A 1 F-3 ad £3 * « 5a 4 % 5 4115 1 7 5 
Le Lion —ů— 7 ͤꝗ- 2. 
1 : : » $4444 ® 
me 8 7 2 a 3 M4 3% 4 ; 15 14 
| 34 1 » * 411 AY T Ui 
ö ö 
| - l % ina; n + £Y U 
| 74s 75 Content —— 19... 
* 3 A 3; 1.3 CAVE SLL 


0s Triton — 14 — 
| | L Hipopothame 1 
| f Le Fier 
ö 24 F F139 — 


« " ” 47% » 1 4 
- "4 p : * x £ 2 : ' * » * + # 
Þ r "a: EI. 
O . 
1 ; - "= . » a : 
4 N 3 # 1 1 : ” "=> x " 
Y . * . . 
* ” * 


| Minorca being thus given up by 0 our fleet upon n 
| the coaſt, let us turn our attention to what was for 


. 


doing upon the iſland. of: = 

1 The Marſhal Duke de Richaliby, who com- to.; 
French in- manded in chief by land, on this expedition, and tha 
1 * Count Galiſſionere, who commanded the fleet, the 
attended by the principal officers of the army, had . 

entered the city of Ciudadella without oppoſition. 

The Engliſh garriſon, not able to diſpute the diſ- 
embarkation of the troops, retired : and the ma- 


giſtracy received the F rench officers with great ce- 
remony 
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remony at their entrance the Marſhal: telling A. P. 


them, That he was not come to attack them: 1756. 
Duke de 


but that he was ſent thither for no other reaſon Richeliew . 
than to obtain ſatisfaction for the inſults and in- Pesch. 


juries done the King his maſter by the ihe Bagh 


He promiſed them his protection, and aſſured 
them that he would take particular care of the 


behaviour of his troops, ſo that they ſhould com- 


mit no ſort of violence, and pay for what they 
ſhould. buy. But he added: beware of carry- 
ing on any correſpondence with. the enemy; for, 
if you do, you ſhall be treated with * utmoſt 
66 « ſeverity,” 9 | 

This was: upon the 18h of Kan; es on the 
igth the Marſhal took poſſeſſion of a ſmall fort, 
abandoned alſo by the Engliſh, which ſerved to 
cover Fornelles, a ſmall port, ſituate on the eaſt 
ſide of the iſland, at the Pant, of a N, near a 
cape of the ſume name. 

On che 26th, . the Marquis * Meſnil ED the March for- 
Marquis def Monteynard, two. Lieutenant-Gene- Mahon. 
rals, were dejached from the army with twenty⸗ 


four compares of grenadiers and a royal brigade, 


to encamp at Mercadel, from whence they were 
to advance towards Mahon, in order to block up 


that port on the eaſtern. fide. of the bay, whilſt 
the main body of the army inveſted Fort St. Phi- 
lip, and the French fleet under Galiſſionere blocked Supported 
up the entrance of the bay of Port Mahon, with ” * __ 


orders to give Admiral Byng's ſquadron ! in 


caſe it ſhould pe to n oe fort. p 597 | 
WEI. ES U 3 | BY, We 
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A. D. 

1756. 
Condition 


of Fort St. 
Philip. 


Governor 
Blakeney 
cenſured. 
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We have already ſeen that many of the prin. 
cipal officers were | abſent from Fort St. Philip: 
for, though they had been ſent on board Admiral 
Byng's fleet, they were not landed. The garri- 
ſon alſo was thought to be too weak for a long 
and vigorous defence of a fortreſs ſurrounded 
with ſuch numerous works, againſt an army, fo 
eaſily ſupplied and recruited Fon the ſouth of 
France: for which reaſon a reinforeement had 
been ordered from Gibraltar, but without its pro- 
per effect. For, the ſiege was begun ſome weeks 
before our fleet appeared upon the coaſt; and it 
returned to Gibraltar, with the troops on board, 
deſigned to reinforce the garriſon of Fort St. Phi- 
lip. Yet Governor Blakeney has been greatly 
blamed for his conduct. It has been ſaid, that 
he neglected his poſt, by ſhutting himſelf up in 
kis own houſe during the whole fiege, regardleſs 


of the command entruſted to his care: that he 


ought to have broke up the roads from Cuidadella 
and Fornelles, and pulled down the houſes in St. 
Philips's town : that he ought alſo fo have com- 
pelled the natives to go into the caftle to eaſe the 
foldiers, by doing the labour of the garriſon : 
and that the fortreſs was not, in the whole, pro- 
perly defended ; and at laſt, "Ven! 1 without 
neceſſity 7. 

This is the ſubſtance of the age ; which, 
after the Governor's return to England, was an- 


See a letter to the Right Hon. Lord'B——y, being an 
enquiry into his defence of Minorca. 
ſwered 


1 


ä 
WI N Wo IDE 

A N l . 
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BLAKENE 


LORD 


ry 
5 
* 
F 


£ 
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2 ht by a principal officer, with the 2 > 


coneurrence of the other, officers under. his com- 
mand during the ſiege. In which anſwer the Defended 
public are informed, That, as there was not one duct. 
Colonel to take the chief command, in caſe of 
an accident; nor an officer between him and a 
Lieutenant- Colonel; and that there were forty- 
one Captains and Subaltern- officers belonging to 
the four regiments in garriſon, abſent, the Go- 
vernor thought it moſt adviſeable, and beſt for 
the ſervice, to appoint one fixt place or ſtation 
for him to receive intelligence from the officers 
commanded to go the rounds, or from any others, 
as cireumſtances and the exigencies of the ſervice 
might require 3 laying it down as a maxim, That 
it ſhould always be known, during a ſiege; where 
to find the Commander in Chief; and that the Go- 
vernor of a fortifieation, who, out of vaih curio- 
ſity, when the immediate ſervice'does not require 
his preſence; goes to view the out- works, or ha- 
zards his life, when there is no need of his at- 
tendanee, is guilty of great imprudence. He 
kept two Lieutenant -Colonels, and the Aid- de- 
Camp to one of them conſtantly going the rounds : 
for which they were excuſed all other duty; that 
they might have no exeuſe for remiſſneſs in this. 
Beſides, the Fort- Major and Fort-Adjutant at- 
tended the Governor as often as they could be 
bai ne ee at * n * . 


* — ee en Vbel, be. Printed for 


W. Reeve, 1757. 
U 4 | to 


* 
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to inform the Governor, by a Subaltern-officer, or 
a ſerjeant, immediately, of every [proceeding or 


_ REES that might happen under their reſpective 
commands: A report. was made every morning 
to him, by the  Field-officer of the day, | of the 


particular incidents within the twenty-four hours of 


duty: with an account of the ſhot-and ſhells fired 


during that time, deſcribing their particular di- 
rections: and his own Aid · de- Camp was always 
ready to any his ei and 6 
quired. F 16. 03 ive 562 
be, eee of, the, 1 hang — a 
mile, wholly inveſted by ſea and land, and the 
approaches carried on every where, it might have 
been a fatal conſequence, had the Governor, through 
a vain. curioſity, or imprudent bravery, gone to 
view one. part of the fortifications, while another. 
remote part of it had been attacked; or had he 


thereby loſt his life. Therefore, it was thought 


moſt prudent, under theſe circumſtances, to fix 
upon the caſtle for his ſtation to receive intel- 
ligence, and to give his directions and orders. Not 


that the caſtle could be ſuppoſed exempt from 


danger: on the contrary, the Governor was here 
much expoſed to the fire of the enemy's cannon 


and mortars; who in a particular manner were 


view all the works and poſts under his command, 


obſerved to level their ſhot and ſhells at the body 
of the caſtle and the Governor's houſe: But, i it was 


from the top thereof, as from the centre of the 


fortreſs, he could beſt and almoſt inſtantaneoufly 


and | 


of b airier s 


* 
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and the operations, batteries, movemdahy and A. D. 


yp ofi-the beliegers;, 1 2½½·!· 
During the whole ſiege of N — the 
Governor: never went into a bed nor undreſſed 


| himſelf... Every one had acceſs to him at all hours, 


night and day: and in the day- time he exerciſed 
the ſerjeants and ſoldiers himſelf, on the public 
parade, in the manner of defence upon any attack 


of the fortifications, or ſubterraneans ; until it be- 
came dangerous for the men, from the enemy's 


ſhot and ſhells; and. after that he continued their 
exerciſe in his own apartments, when time would 


permit. Thereby diſcharging the duty of a good 


Governor, with an attention and application ſel- 
dom to be met with i in a man of cighty-199 ate 

When a 3 on the 8 is * 
with a ſiege ; the advance of armies, and the ne- 


ceſſary preparations to carry the deſign into exe- 


cution cannot be ſecreted: they ſoon. grow noto- 
rious, and furniſh the Governor with time to break 
up roads, and to remove all buildings that may 
either obſtruct the execution of his on batteries, 
or favour the approaches of the enemy. But in 
this caſe all the intelligence, that could be ob- 
tained by the Governor, ſhut up in an iſland, 

w-as, that great preparations were making in the 
ſouth of France, which ſometimes were ſaid to 


be intended againſt Gibraltar, or Minorca, and 
ſometimes againſt Corſica, or againſt our planta- 


tions in North America, or to join the Breſt ſqua- 


dron in the invaſion of Great Britain or Ireland. 
In 


1756. 


— 
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A. P. In which uncertainty; having no -advioe, nor or- 


* 


ders for his conduct from England, he would 
have acted very improperly to brake up roads 
and to remove buildings before the enemy's mo- 


tions ſhould put their intentions out of all doubt 


to be levelled againſt his government; and then 


Governor Blakeney did all that was in the power of 


one in his circumſtances,” to do. For; as ſoon as 
it was certain that the French were making good 
their landing at Ciudadlefla, the Governor, with 


rhe advice of the chief engineer, pulled down the 
engineers on houfe, which was a fine modern 


building,” 3 and four -windmills, theſe being the 


only Erections, ſoppoſed to be of ſervice to the 


enemy, during a ſiege; there being ſuch an eſ- 
planade between the village and the fortifications, 


that the houſes in St. Philip's town could do no 


harm td the beſieged, but, on the contrary, they 
did great miſchief to the French, when beat about 
theiriears by the cannon- balls and ſhells from the 
caſtle! © As to the roads; the difficulty both in 
regard to time, and to the nature of the ground, 
mige we admitted in excuſe. The French landed 
on chi y eh; and meeting with no oppofition from 
a land fore o, r w 1 to "RU themſelves 


| erg itt ; 35 of 5 up 


Genetal hens had no- FOOTY this intended in- 


| vaſiowbf Mixerca; till two' days before they landed, which 


advice he meegined by 2 packet-boat diſpatched on purpoſe. 
From which time he made the beſt n he could for 
the defence of the caſtle. | 

d. There \ was a ſmall redoubt, 2 one company, at For- 


nelſles, and * poſt-vick * companies T which 
0 | | the 
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up in the fort, they. took poſſeſſion. of Mahon on & — 


the 19th of the fame month. Which was a ſpace 
of time too ſhort for removing the buildings of 
St. Philips town, had it been neceſſary; or to 
break up the roads effectually, had they been ever 
ſo eaſy to dig up. But, the ſurface of the whole 
iſland of Minotca is ſuch a hard rock, that the 
Freneh could not bok entrenchments for about 
a mile round the fort, with the labour. of their 
whole army: How then was it poſſible for Go- 


vernor Blakeney to break up the roads for thirty 


miles with his ſmall number of men in three days, 
and when they had other work and duty upon their 
hands, which could not be left undone. Yet, even 
under theſe difficulties, the Governor gave 2 


ſample of his attention to this part of duty. He 


did order the bridges to be broken down, and 


the roads to be broken up: and they were actually 


ſpoiled, as much as the ſhortneſs of the time, and 
the few men, that could be ſpared, were able to 
execute his orders. In which, or any other la- 
bour or ſervice, the Governor could depend upon 


no aſſiſtance from the iſlanders. The Spaniards, 


upon this occaſion, refuſed to join in any act 


againſt the French. The more ſenſible part of 
them would frequently acknowledge, that their 


condition was greatly bettered, ſince the Engliſh 


had raden of the agg, 3 and that their govern- 


6% Governor n 2s he 31d all his advanced parties 
as ſoon as the enemy began to diſembax. 


2 Neth FEY N * this 6 part of the 
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ment was mild and good 


vils upon earth; 
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but ſueh was the in- 
Auence of the prieſts, over the lower claſs:eſpeci- 


ally, by repreſenting the Enpliſh to be enemies to 
their religion, and in a ſtate of damnation, or de- 


conſiderations, and kept ape their averſion to us, 
even to the laſt. For, though the Governor iſ- 


ſued out a proclamation, with a promiſe of pay 


and other encouragemetits, to as many as would 
voluntarily enter the fort only thirteen gentle- 


men gave in their names; only three of them en- 


tered tlie caſtle with the Governor; and one of 
them deſerted afterwards.” 
bakers and artificers, whom the Governor hired, 


at a high priee, to ſerve in the caſtle, and grati- 


fied with 4 prieſt at the public expence, for their 
ſpiricual duties; ſuch was the diſaffection, that 
live or ſix of them deſerted over the palliſadoes ; 
neither- could the reſt have been reſtrained e 
« proper guard always to watch them. 


All that the Governor could do was aually 


performed with great diligence and circumſpection. 
He deſtroyed all- the wine in the cellars of St: 


Philip's town, to prevent any miſcarriage in his 


own men by drunkenneſs; and he carried the 


butts into the caſtle to ſerve for gabions and tra- 


verſes.” He drove all the cattle he could meet 
with into the fort, for the benefit of the garriſon, 
and made ſuch a proviſion of wine, that there was 
no want of theſe, neceſſaties at the time of their 
capitulation. He, not in a condition to give the 


invaders battle, walled up his ports; he aſſigned 


every 


' 
t 


that it got che better of all other 


And of twenty-five 
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every party their poſts; placed centinels; and or- 
dered every other precaution becoming che beſt 
commander in his circumſtancess. 

At this time Commodore Edgecumbe laid at 
anchor cloſe under the walls of St. Philip? s Caſtle, 


with ſeveral rich merchant ſhips; which muſt 
have all followed the fate of the fortreſs, had the 


French fleet, as it might, have blocked them up 
in the harbour . Mahon. | But, Ib, were, per- 


* 4 wat = 4 


to the 1 whoſe weakneſs _ F rench Mar- 
ſhal was perfectly acquainted with. However, 
when Edgcumbe failed with his ſquadron, he left 
behind him all his marines, a detachment from 
Gibraltar, the whole crew of the Porcupine floop, 


and the greater part of the Dolphin? 8, as 4 rein- 


forcement to the fort, under the immediate di- 
rection and. command of Captain Scroop of the 
Dolphin, who voluntarily offered himſelf for that 
991 7 and ſignalized himſelf for his conduct and 
brayery during the ſi iege. 

As ſoon as this little ſquadron had failed for 
Gibraltar,” the Governor ſunk a ſloop in the chan- 


nel leading to the harbour. But the F rench fleet 
never attempted to approach the fort. | 


On the 22d of April Governor Blakeney ſent 
a letter by a drum to Marſhal Duke de Richelieu, 
demanding the reaſons for ſuch a hoſtile invaſion 
of that iſland ; to which he received for anſwer, 
That he was come with intention to reduce the 
and under the dominion of his moſt Chriſtian 
a] ; _ Majeſty, 


103 
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A. D. Majeſty, by way of retaliation for the conduct of 
1756. the King of England, who had ſeized” and de- 


t 
tained ſhips belonging WARE e King of France 2 | } 
his ſubjects. 3 c 

It was conjectured 17 the French Soiliniatder « 
in Chief, that he ſhould have very little trouble 60 
6 


in the reduction of a fortreſs, which, to all ap- 


pearance, was not provided with ſufficient ſtrength 
to hold out a regular ſiege: and therefore he him- 


ſelf did not come fo well provided wich engineers, 

as the ſervice afterwards did require ; ; and, as if at 
the bare fight of his army! had been enough to fo 
ſtrike terror into the handful of men immured by m 


their Governor in Fort St. Philip, he erected his 
batteries at Cape Mola, at ſuch a diftance, on the 

other ſide of the harbour, that they could do no 

execution, and' at the ſame time were moſt ex- 

poſed to the fire of the caſtle; which was ſo well 

ſerved, and fo continual on this quarter, that i it 

ſoon convinced the enemy of the vanity 'of their 

fanguine hopes of an ealy conqueſt, and of the 

neceſſity of changing their plan of attack, and to 

make their approaches on the fide of St. Philip's 

town. Where, on the 12th of May, and near 

the fite, from whence the Governor had removed 

4 the wind-mills, they, about nine at night, opened 
| two bomb batteries, with, great fury. The fire 
was inceſfantly kept up on both ſides, from mor- 
=_ . tars and cannon; and the French raiſed; new, bat- 
: teries continually, where they diſcovered the leaſt 
; W againſt the forreels. 1 x 


In 


. * 4950 


0 


In this precarious ſituation Guorerm® * a> 


took the direction of the whole defence upon 
himſelf. His order in writing was, That no 
<« officer, of what rank ſoever he might be, ſhould 
direct a maaſure of any conſequence to be taken, 
« without being firſt communicated to Rim for 


c his eren 2 nem was ing ws 


ſerved. © 10 oft 1 
As the works were e tho bee 
mich too numerous to be oppoſed by open force, 
and the garriſon not half the number requiſite 
for the defence of the fort, the Governor could 
make no ſallies; and was confined to fuch/ opera- 
tions, as would annoy the enemy from his batte- 


ries, and to ſave his people for the defence of 


the place, in the laſt extremity. Thus he made 


as much ule as he could of the ſubterraneans ta 


ſhelter his men: he ordered the guards to parade in 
them, and to march to and from the ſeveral poſta 
aſſigned them, under their covers by the commu- 


nications: and that part of the garriſon, not upon 
duty, was ordered to continue always under thoſe 


covers. By which prudent diſpoſition the garriſon 
was ſaved, and the poſts conſtantly ſupplied; and 
it was in a great meaſure owing to the obedience 
both of officers and men under this wiſe diſpoſi- 
tion, that five thouſand of the nn were on 

off, with a ſmall loſs on our ſide. 
Having ſeen that all difpoſitions' were made for 
3 that providence could ſuggeſt, or the nas 
ture of the place could admit of; —let us add 
3 That 
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That the Governor, -upwards of a year before the 
ſiege, had ordered a ſurvey to be taken of the 
ordnance and of the ſtores; found forty cannon 


and upwards defective, and had them replaced by 


the Board of Ordnance. He alſo had the ſnhot 


and ſhells carefully ſurveyed and gaged; and find- 
ing the fuzees in ſtore unſerviceable by length of 
time, he ordered an equal number of empty ones 


to be drove; and by ordering a number of ſol- 
diers to be diſciplined in the management of the 


artillery, many of them became expert gunners, 


and did good ſervice in the defence of the place. 
All which were proper attentions of a good Go- 
vernor. In the time of the ſiege councils of war 
were frequent, and the engineers always attended. 
The batteries of cannon and mortars were well 
ſerved, and did great execution: but he had no 
miners, except ſix or ſeyen coal-heavers, or ſuch 
like men, picked out amongſt the regiments. _ 

On the;19th'day,of the month the brave gar- 
1 exulted with joy at the ſight of Admiral 
Byng's ſquadron; and Mr. Boyd, Commiſſary of 
ſtores, ventured in an open boat with ſix oars, 
down a creek called St. Steven's Cove, on the weſt 
fide of the caſtle, through a ſhower of. muſket 
and cannon- balls, from the enemy's poſt on the 


other ſide, to join the Britiſh ſquadron, and to 


inform the Admiral of the condition of the gar- 


riſon. This boat actually reached the open ſea, 
but was obliged to put back by the ſame way he 


came out, not being able to reach the fleet, which 


-F 
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was too far diſtant, and then ſtretching to the A. D. 
ſouthward, and alſo chaſed by two light veſſels 1730p! 
from the enemy. But no tongue can expreſs the 
ſurprize they met with next day, when the French 
fleet returned to their ſtation, off Cape Mola; no- 
Engliſh ſquadron was to be ſeen, and a general 
diſcharge or feu- de- joye, in the French camp, con- 
firmed the report of a deſerter, that Admiral 
Byng's fleet had been worſted, and obliged to 
retire by the French ſquadron under M. de la 
Galiſſion ere 11 Y389%3, £ WINGATE 
- How far Galiflionere could pride himſelf, or ö 
the French were intitled to the claim, of a victory 
over the Engliſh fleet, by the action on the a20th 
of May, is beyond all conception: for, it is no- 
torious, that Galiſſionere ran away from Admiral / 
Byng. The misfortune on our ſide was the per- 
mitting the French fleet to retreat, without a ge- 
neral engagement, and to flee without being pur- 
ſued, and to reſume their ſtation to block up 
Mahon by ſea, without being moleſted. All which 
circumſtances, duly conſidered, anſwered the pur- 
poſes of the greateſt victory to the enemy: be- 


. K 


„ 
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cauſe the ſea was ſhut to the beſieged, and open 


for every neceſſary purpoſe to the beſieger sg 
Theſe were, no doubt, ſevere trials: but the 
garriſon, in no wiſe degenerated from their cou- 
rage: though they found themſelves abandoned 
by the Engliſh fleet, they reſolved to exert their 


utmoſt in their own defence, and for the glory of 
their country; not without hopes, that the fleet 


might be reinforced, and return with ſufficient 
Vor. I. X ſtrength 
7 * He ; 
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AD. ſtrength to their relief. With ſuch ſpirits they 
1756. ſuſtained and returned the enemy 's ire Without 
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nour, "nd: to ſeck for a Ration —_ they 2 


do maſt execution. Neither did their vigour 


abate, but rather — with their labour and 
danger; when their embraſſures and parapets were 


demoliſhed; and they ſtood expoſed to every ball 
and ſhell from the enemy, encompaſſing them on 


every>ſide; who at laſt were augmented, by re- 


inforcements, to twenty thouſand men, and were 
inceſſantly carrying on their approaches with ſixty- 


two hattering cannons twenty-one mortars, and 


four howitzers, beſides ſmall arms. 


There was no reſiſting ſuch a formidable army, 
without further aid. And a well appointed fleet 
was the only effectual means to ſnatch the prey 
out of the enemy's hands: which, as it was in 
our power to ſend, might be expected in a very 
ſhort, time: And the French Marſhal having in- 
telligence, that the court of Great Britain had diſ- 


patched a ſtrong addition of one eighty gun ſhip, 


three of ſixty- four and one of fifty guns to join 
the ſquadron under Admiral Byng: as he could 


not but foreſee his on diſgrace in the conſequences 
of a defeat of his fleet, which would infallibly 


lock his army up in an iſland where he could not 


find ſupport of any kind, and oblige him to ſur- 


render priſoners of war: and the prolongation 
of the ſiege being ſo far beyond the time, his 


court was taught to expect a ſurrender of Fort St. 


| Philip” Sz that his enemies about the King had 


2 2 | made 


tinued to batter the forts till the 27th at ten 
ofclock in the evening, when they all on a ſudden 
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made uſe of it to leſſen his abilities in their royal A. D. 


maſter's eſteem, and were upon the point of getting 17986. 


him recalled: therefore M. Duke de Richelieu 
puſhed matters with the utmoſt vigour 3 and 


2 having made a practicable breach in one of the 
ravelins, and conſiderably damaged the other out- 


works on the 27th day of June, it was reſolved to 


try the effects of a general aſſault, in that very 


night. 
The garriſon was reduced to two thouſand five r 
: arrnan A 
hundred men at the time the — attack was che general 
made: on the contrary, the enemy's army, which rr. 


had been continually reinforced by a regiment of 
artillery and ſupplies of troops, ammunition, &c. 

was ſtronger than at the beginning of the ſiege. 

On the evening of the 26th the Duke de Rich- The plan 


lieu called a council of war, at which were preſent 1 255 


all the general officers, to whom he imparted the 


whole project, and received their approbation. He 


then proceeded to ſettle their reſpective charges for 


the execution of the plan; and took his on poſt in 


the centre of the attacks on the left, with orders for 


the Count de Maillebois, the Marquis de Miſnil, 


and the Prince of Wirtemburg to attend him, to 


give the neceſſary directions for the ſupport and 
ſucceſs of the attacks. It was likewiſe agreed, 


That the ſignal, for the beginning of the attack, 
ſhould be given by firing a cannon and four 


bombs, from the battery near the ſignal houſe. 
Things being thus diſpoſed, the artillery con- The ſig- 


nal. 


X 2 ceaſed 
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ceaſed firing. Immediately the ſignal of a cannon 


ſhot and — bombs thrown into the caſtle, was 


given, according to orders; and M. de Monty 


marched againſt Strugen and Argyle, and Meſſrs. 
de Briqueville and de Sades, advanced ſucceſſively 
againſt Kane and the Queen's redoubt. The men 

of wars boats, with troops and ſcaling ladders, 


went up St. Stephen's Cove, at the ſame time, 
and attempted to carry Charles's Fort, but were 


bravely repulſed. 
The beſiegers behaved like — diſputing 
the ground inch by inch; but after much execu- 


tion, by the fire on both ſides, the Strugen or 


Anſtruther Redoubt was taken by aſſault, and the 


Argyle and Queen's Redoubt by eſcalade.—The 


Argyle was blown up: and three mines were 
ſprung under the Queen's redoubt, the glacis of 
the Anſtruther and Kane's Lunette, with ſuch exe- 
cution, that they ble w three companies of French 


grenadiers into the air. But the loſs on this oc- 


caſion to the garriſon was much more fatal. For, 


Lieutenant-Colonel Jeffries, of Lord Effingham's 
regiment, the ſecond in command, and, indeed 
the principal acting man in the. fort, was taken 


priſoner, between the Strugen and Argyle, as he 
was hurrying with a hundred men to their relief. 
When he found the French in poſſeſſion of the 
redoubt, he endeavoured to retreat: but was ſur- 
rounded and obliged to ſurrender, with fifteen of 
his men. Here alſo Major Cunningham, who was 
in his company, though he had the good fortune 


to preſerve his liberty, was ſo diſabled by a wound 
8 | _—_ 
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through his right hand with a bayonet, and by 
having his arm ſhattered with a muſket Dany that 
he was no longer able to continue on duty. 

| Theſe three redoubts being taken, and the ene- A lodge- 


my in poſſeſſion of the cannon and mortars found 


FI 
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in them, made a lodgment inſtantly in that part, 


which was the principal attack, and carried on 


the other attacks with vigour. At the ſame time, 


the Prince de Beauveau, to whoſe charge was 


committed the attack againſt the weſtern and Ca- 
roline lunettes, got poſſeſſion of the covert way; 
but, as Kane's lunette was not taken, he was ob- 


liged to retreat, having nailed up twelve pieces of 


cannon, cut down the palliſadoes, deſtroyed the 
gun carriages, and maintained this as long as he 


could, in order to favour the principal attack, 


The impracticability of maintaining a fortreſs 


of ſuch an extent, by ſuch a thin garriſon, againſt | 


all theſe firings, and the combination. of all theſe 
various attacks, ſo animated 'the French Com- 
mander, that he made ſure of ſucceſs on the left; 
and by break of day, his men being totally maſ- 
ters of the Queen's redoubt and the forts Strugen 


200 in the latter: M. Richelieu and his noble at- 
tendants, above-mentioned, continuing all the 


and Argyle, they poſted 400 in the former and 


time, as had been concerted, in the center of the 


attacks on the left. 

The brave Governor and. garriſon defended 2 of 

themſelves with all the intrepidity that is natural ed. 

= Engliſhmen i in time of danger. But none di- 
ſtinguiſned themſelves more thin thoſe in the 


weſte rn 
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2 "4 weſtern and Caroline Lunettes, where each: officer 


1756. 


arley 
ar its bad 


effects. 


and ſoldier, emulous of glory, maintained their 


ground with exalted courage and exerted bravery, 
under the greateſt fatigue, againſt a val Tuperior 
number of the enemy. 
At day break on the 28th, the at, fa- 
mous for ſtratagem, to accompliſh what they can's 


perfect by force, beat a parley, and obtained a 


ceſſation of arms under colour of burying their 
dead, which indeed laid in heaps about the places 


06 action. But the principal view of the enemy 
was, to ſnatch an opportunity. to ſecure the lodg- 


ments they had made, by introducing into them a 


| conſiderable number of troops, through a ſubter- 


A council 
of war in 


the caſtle. 


ranean paſſage, which had been opened by a ſhell, 
and not diſcovered by the beſieged, till the day 
cleared up.; and then it was too late to diſpute its 
poſſeſſion with the enemy.. 

When this was diſcovered, and it was known 


that, by this paſſage under the Kane, the enemy 
might proceed to all the other communications of 
the ſubterraneans communicating with all the out 


works, which the garriſon was not in a condition, 
for numbers, to defend ; the governor, during the 
ceſſation of arms, held a council of war; who 
having duly conſidered the circumſtances. of the 
garriſon, and of the meaſures propereſt to be 


taken, the majority declared for a capitulation. 


Ihen the governor . conſulted the officers of artil- 


Bad ſat 
of the 
riſon. 


lery: who all declared, that the works were in a 


3 ruinous condition, and irreparable in 
the deen ſtate of the ee He alſo ſent for all 


the 


offic 


elr 
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the captains not upon duty; who all agreed, that 


the garriſon was not in a condition to ſuſtain an- 
other general attack: that the body of the caſtle 
was greatly ſhattered: the embraſſures were beat 
down: that the palliſadoes were in many pla ces 
broken to pieces; that the garriſon was worn out 
- with inceſſant duty and watchings; and that the 
enemy, being in poſſeſſion of the ſubterraneans, 
which communicate themſelves under all the 
caſtle, the governor muſt be obliged to defend 
theſe alſo, ſhould he ſtand another ſtorm, or lea ve 
the bady of the place expoſed to the enemy, wit h- 
out reſiſtance: for which there was not a ſufficient 
force under his command. 


207 
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Theſe conſiderations and the want of intelli- Surrenders 


gence; after the diſappearance of the Engliſh len-. 


ſquadron under Admiral Byng, prevailed on the 
governor to propoſe terms of capitulation, in order 
to preſerve the remains of his brave garriſon, and 

the lives of a conſiderable number of his Majeſty's 
ſubjects, that were in the fort; and which, with- 
out diſtinction, might have been thrown away in 
caſe of a general ſtorm : and it was happy for 


them that he did capitulate ; for the enemy, the 


very next day after the capitulation, landed 4000 
men more with ammunition at Ciudadella. 


Yet this meaſure has not eſcaped cenſure : there Objections. 


was an oppoſition even in the council of war. 
For, ſome officers argued that, as the garriſon 


was "_ male . diminiſhed, was ſtill in high ſpi- 
4 The loſs of the Engliſh amounted to no more than three 


officers killed, five wounded, and 71 private men killed, and 
ä 2326 
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rits, and in want of nothing : that, as there was 
no breach made by the enemy in the body of the 


caſtle, nor a ſingle cannon erected to batter in 
breach: that, as the loſs of an outwork was never 


deemed a ſufficient reaſon for ſurrendering a for- 
treſs of ſuch a ſtrength and importance: that, as 
the counterſcarp was ſo well ſecured by its rocky 
foundation, as not to be taken, otherwiſe than by 
aſſault, which would coſt: the enemy more men, 
than in their laſt attempt: that, as the counter- 


ſcarp muſt be taken before the enemy could attack 


the ditch, or batter in breach, and they muſt 
have recourſe to galleries, before they could paſs 
the foſſe, which was furniſned with mines and 


counteremines: and that, as they might hope for 
felief from the Engliſh fleet when properly rein- 


forced, they could not ſee the neceſſity of capitu- 
lating; eſpecially, as they held it to be the duty 
of a governor to defend his eaſtle to the laſt ex- 
tremity, without Paying any e to FIR 
\ x cog | : 
The exphttiicion 5 did; great now to e 


y 


Blakeney; 0 Ra] Richlieu n declaring. in 1 his an- 


15 | ſwer 


3 ada (25 of which died of cel wounds) 10 died of | 


diſenſes, and 17 were milling. 


17 Ar ticles of rapitulation propoſed » 4 Cai . 
: for his Britannic Majefty' 5 ler, 4 the hh of $ St. Philips 5, 
int the Had f Mimrca, 


Article I. " 21570 
"HAT all acts of hoſtility ſhall ceaſe, until the articles 


ha er capitulation are agreed "Poe and . : 
u , J. wh 


eee 
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and other ſubjects of his Britannic Majeſty, with their fami- 


„ur LAT E WAR. 
* to the ſecond article, that he had been induc- A. D. 


ed by the brave defence made by the governor and 
garriſon, 


II, : 
That all the honours of war ſhall be granted the garriſon 
on their ſurrender, ſuch as, -to march out with their firelocks 
on their ſhoulders, drums beating, colours flying, 24 charges 
for each man, match lighted, four pieces of cannon, and two 
mortars, with 20 charges for each piece, a covered waggon 
for the governor, and four others for the garriſon, which ſhall 
not be ſearched on any pretence. Se; pole ee 
| r | 
The noble and vigorous defence which the Engliſh have 


made, having deſerved all the marks of eſteem and venera- 


tion, that every military perſon ought to ſhew to ſuch actions: 
and Marſhal Richlieu being defirous alſo to ſhew General 


| Blakeney the regard due to the brave defence he has made, 


grants to the garriſon all the honours. of war that they can 


enjoy, under the circumſtance of their going out for an em- 


barkation, to wit, firelocks on their ſhoulders, drums beating, 


eolours flying, 20 cartodches each man, and alſo lighted 
match; he confents-likewiſe, that Lieutenant General Blake- 
ney, and his garriſon, ſhall carry away all the effects that 
ſhall belong to them, and that can be put into trunks. It 


would be uſeleſs to them to have covered waggons; there are 
none in the ifland, therefore they.s are refuſed. 
6, pn 3 

That all the garriſon, including all the ſubjects of his Bri- 

tannic Majeſty, as well civil as military, ſhall have all their 


baggage, and effects ſecured, with liberty of removing and 
diſpoſing of them, as | 


as they ſhall think proper, 
Richlieu] _ 
Granted, except to the natives of the land, upon condi- 


tion that all the lawful debts of the garriſon to the Minorquins, 


who are to be conſidered as French ſubjects, ſhall be paid. 
| IV. 5 | 
That the garriſon, including the officers, artificers; ſoldiers, 


her, 


* 
5 Con 
* 
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A. P. gatriſon, to grant them fuch generous” terms, 
be — to march out with all the 


” 11411 2 
* as, 


lies, who {hall be willing ** the iNand, ſhall be provided 
with proper veſſels, and conducted to Gibraltar by the ſhorteſt 


and moſt direct nayigation:; that they ſhall be landed i imme- 


diately upon their arrival, at the expence of the crown of 
France, and that they ſhall be ſupplied with proviſions, out 


of thoſe that may yet be remaining in the place, at the time 


of its ſurrender, as long as they ſhall remain in the iſland, and 


during their voyage at ſea, and that in the ſame Proportion 


that they receive at preſent. But if a greater quantity ſhould 
be wanted, that they ſhould be furniſhed uu It at the ex- 
pence of the crown of —_ 4 


"Richliea]  - IV. 
Tranſport veſſels ſhall be furniſhed Fae, among thoſe which 


are in the pay of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and proper for 
the military and civil garriſon, of Fort St. Philip, and their 


families. Theſe veſſels ſhall carry them by the ſafeſt naviga- 


tion to Gibraltar, with the ſhorteſt delay poſſible, and ſhall 


land them immediately, upon condition, that after their be- 


ing landed, theſe ſhips ſhall be provided with ſufficient paſſ- 


ports, that they may not be moleſted on their return to the 


port of France they mall be bound for: and hoſtages ſhall be 


given for the ſafety of the tranſport veſſels: and their crews, 
who ſhall embark in the firſt neutral ſhip that ſhall come to 
fetch them, after the ſaid 22 hall be returned in the port 


of France. 
The garriſon ſhall alſo be ſupplied with proviſions as — 


during their ſtay in the jiſland, as for twelve days voyage, 


which ſhall be taken from thoſe that ſhall be found in the Fort 
St. Philip, and diſtributed on the footing, that they have been 


- uſually furniſhed to the Engliſh garriſon; z and if more be 
wanted, it ſhall be furniſhed, paying for it as it ſhall be ed 


by commiſſaries on both fides. - - -+ 
3 | 
That proper quarter ſhall be provided for the garriſon, with 


an hoſpital fit for the ſick and wounded, whilſt the tranſports 


/ | are 


honours. 


a 
k 
: 
t 
11 
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wn of war, and to be conveyed: by fea to A: D. 


i. And his Majeſty, our late ſoverrign, 


who | 


are getting ready, which ſhall not exceed a month, to be rec- 


koned from the day of ſigning this capitulation ; and with re- 


gard to thoſe, who ſhall not be in a condition to be tranſported, 
they ſhall tay, and care ſhall be taken of them, till they are 
in a condition to be ſent to Gibraltar by: another opportunity. 


Richlieu] 7” 


The veſſels being ready for the * the garriſon, 
the providing quarters, as demanded, becemes unneceſſary; 


they ſhall go out of the place with the leaſt delay, in order to 


proceed to Gibraltar; and with regard to thoſe, - who camot 
be embarked immediately, they ſhall be permitted to remain 


in the iſland, and all the aſſiſtance they ſhall want, ſhall be | 


given them for their going to Gibraltar, when they ſhall be in 
a condition to be embarked; a ſtate of them ſhall be drawn 
up, and the neceſſary paſſports ſhall be left, for a ſhip to go 


and return; and an hoſpital ſhall alſo be furniſhed for the ſick 
and wounded, as — be ſettled by the reſpective commiſſa- | 


ries. : 


vi. 


That the governor ſhall not be accountable for all the houſes © 


that ſhall have been n and burnt during the ſiege. 
KRichlieu) VI. . 
Granted for the houſes deſtroyed or burnt during the ſiege; 


but ſeveral effects, and titles of the admiralty court, which 
have been carried into the fort, ſhall be reſtored, as well as 

the papers of the town houſe, which have been carried away 
by the receiver; and the papers and titles relating to the lad- 


ings of the French merchant-ſhips, which have been alſo re- 
tained, 


oy VII. 
When the Sanden mall come out of the * n body 


ſhall be permitted to debauch the ſoldiers, to make them deſert 


from their regiments; and their officers ſhall have acceſs to 
them at all times, | 


Richlieu] 
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who could not be ſuppoſed to be ignorant of any 
part of the attack and defence of Fort St. Philip, 


not 


ma Richlieu) VII. 7155 y 

No ſoldier ſhall be excited to deſert, and th: officers att 
have an entire authority over them to the moment of dale 
embarkation. 


VIII. F 
An exact er ra ſhall be obſerved « on each ade. 
Kichlieuůn VIII. | 7.3 
wg 8 Granted. . 
TX; 


That ſuch of the inhabitants of the iſland, as have joined 


the Engliſh for the defence of the place, ſhall have leave to 


remain, and to enjoy cheir goods and effects 1 in the iſland 225 
out t being moleſted. | 


Richlieu! e 
General Blakeney, and Marſhal Richlieu, cannot fix or ex- 
tend the authority of the Kings their maſters, over their ſub- 
jects; it would be ſetting bounds to it, to oblige them to re- 
ceive in their dominions, thoſe whom my ſhould not think 


. to have ſettled there. 


X. 125 | | 
That all priſoners of war ſhall be reflored on ont ſide. 


Richlieu / X. 
All che priſoners that have been made during che ſiege mall 


% 


by reſtored on each fide, ſo that when the French return thoſe 


they have, the piquets, which were taken going to join the 


French fleet, the day Admiral Byng appeared before Mahon, 
- ſhall be reſtored. 


J 


XI. 


That Mr. Cunningham the engineer, who acted as a vo- 


lanteer during the ſiege, ſhall have a paſſport, and leave to 
* wherever his affairs require. „ 


Richlieu] XI, 
| Granted. 


XII. 


ny 
Ip, 
101 
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not only approved of General Blakeney's conduct; 
but, upon his arrival in England, ennobled © him; 


and diſtinguiſhed him with other Wann marks 


of his regard and favour. Fo 

This brave commander, General William Blake- 
ney, was a native of Ireland, and born at mount 
mein in re nn A. D. 167 8 


5 & | FED » 4 
FAY 4+ # - 
* 
„ 
— ; a * * 
— 
1 1 , 


Upon the Tregoing conditions, his excellency 1 9 Lan 


general governor conſents, after the hoſtages ſhall have been 


exchanged for the faithful execution of the above articles, to 

deliver up the place to bis moſt Chriſtian Majefty, with all 
the magazines, ammunition, cannons, and mortars, except 
thoſe mentioned in the ſecond article, and to point out to the 


engineers all the mines, and ſubterraneous works. _ Nw at 


the caſtle of St. Philip, the 28th of June 72 ay 


Richlied] XII. | 
As ſoon as the foregoing articles ſhall have been 18550 the 
French ſhall be put in poſſeſſion of one of the gates of St. 


Philip's cafile, as well as of the Forts Malborough and St. 


Charles, upon the hoſtages being ſent on both fides, for the 
faithful execution of the foregoing articles. 


The ſtoccado that i is in the port ſhall be removed, and the 


going in and the coming out ſhall be left open, at the diſpo- 


ſition of the French, until the whole garriſon has marched 
out, in the mean time, the commiſſaries on both ſides ſhall 


be employed, thoſe on the part of his excellency General 


Blakeney, in making an eſtimate of the effects in the wilitary 
magazines, and others: and thoſe on the part of his excel- 
lency the Duke of Richlieu, in receiving them; and to deli- 
ver to the Engliſh ſuch part thereof, as has been agreed upon. 


Plans ſhall alſo. be delivered of the galleries, mines, and other 


1756. 
e By the title of Lord Mie of mount Blakeney in 


the kingdom of Ireland, 


the 


| ſubterraneous works. Done at St. Philip, the 2gth of Jung, oh: 
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A. D. the ancient ſeat of his family. He entered into 


175% the land ſervice in the beginning of Queen Ann's 
war, and was made an enſign by Lord Cutts at 


the ſiege of Venlo. But he was long overlooked 0 
and neglected, till he found a friend in the late 1 
Duke of Richmond, by whoſe intereſt he was . 
promoted to a regiment. He ſerved againſt the * 
Spaniards at Carthagena, and recommended him- 0 
ſelf to his late Majeſty by his courage and conduct = 
in the defence of Sterling caſtle, againſt the rebels a 
and their French auxiliaries in 1745. | Yet his pi 
great merit and unblemiſhed character could pro- th 
cure nothing better for him in the decline of life, of 
when old age bore hard upon him, than a com- Br 
mand on the iſland of Minorca, where he was _ ty 
obliged to reſide ſeveral n as leutenant go- | 
vernor. ſtr 
The caſtle; . The * af a being figned, 220 for 
—— the hoſtages given, M. de Richlieu entered Fort the 
St. Philip, on the 29th of June at noon: where he Ad 
found 240 cannon fit for ſervice ; beſides 40 ruined ger 
or nailed up during the attack, 70. mortars, ſeni 
700,000 wt. of gunpowder, 12,000 cannon balls Bro 
and 15,000 bombs. The garriſon conſiſted of YOu 
2963 men, about 2300 of whom were military, 
(the reſt labourers, &c.) commanded by three lieu- 825 
tenants colonels only, 23 captains, and a very few _ 
Ammuni- ſubalterns. In the defence of this fort there were bY 
— expended, 27,018 ſhells of different ſizes, 1032 
— the hand granades, 32, 706 round ſhot, 332 double 5 
e headed ſhot, 959 grape ſhot, 353,639 pounds M. 
1 | 0 na 13 ou 


| five ſhips of the line, to reinforce his ſquadron, 


forcement was. ordered, before it was poſſible for meat. 


wich, and Naſſau of 64, and the Iſis, of 50 guns. 


thipy at Toulon, they have thought proper to reinforce the - 
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1 3 ounces of gunpowder, 73 carcaſſes 1 142 
inches, 4¹ of 10 inches, and 86 fire balls. 1756. 

Admiral Byng, agreeable to the laſt reſolution Admiral 
of the countil of war, which was held on board the the emo =- 
Ramillies, on the 24th of May, gave orders for braltar. 
the ſhips under his command to ſtand to the welt- 
ward; and they accordingly did ſo, in the afternoon 


of the ſame day. But, what by contrary winds, and 


what by tlie detention occaſioned by the care ne- 1 
 cefſary to bo given to the crippled ſhips, the Intre 
pid being ſomerimes forced to be taken in tow, NE 2 
the ſquadron did not arrive at Gibraltar till the cn 


of June; where the Admiral found Commodore Reinfore. 
Broderick, who had arrived four days befurr, with 


By the dates of Commodore Broderick's in- Remarks 

ſtructions or orders, it is evident, that this rein- deer 

the miniftry to have received any advice from 

Admiral Byng himſelf, or any authentie intelli- 

gence relating to his ſquadron: and by the letter 

ſent by the Admiralty, and delivered by Captain 

Broderick, to Admiral Byng, at Gibraltar, which 

you have at the bottom of this page“, it is alſo 
evident, 


The Prince 1 of 80 guns, W Court, Ipr. | 
s May the 17th. [ 


5 > Admiralty office, May 21, 17 "EY 
8 IR., | . 


Y PROM commiſſioners of the admiralty having 800 
certain intelligence, that the French are fitting out more 


ſquadron 
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A. P. evident, that the neceſſity of reinforcing the 
175% Admiral was known | ſoon after his failing from 
England; and therefore that, had thoſe very five 
ſhips been originally added to, inſtead of follow-" 
ing, his ſquadron, too late, it would have given 
Admiral Byng ſuch a ſuperiority in the Mediter- 
ranean, that the F . en _— not have 
dared to wait for him. | 
Admiral © Thus reinforced, Admiral Byng refolved. to re- 
— to turn in queſt of the enemy, and once more to 
ſeek the give them battle; with this reſolution, he gave 
en immediate orders to remove the ſick men in his 
ſquadron, amounting to near 1000, into the hoſ- 
pital; for all the captains to refit their ſhips for 
ſea with all poſſible expedition, to complete their 
ſhips with water, to aſſiſt the maſter- ſhipwright 
and ſtore-keeper, with as many hands as poſſible, 
from every ſhip, to carry on the ſervice of the 
fleet; and for the agent- victualler to furniſh all 
che ſhips with wine and proviſions. 

All thoſe, with ſeveral other duties and ſervices, 
were forwarded with the utmoſt diligence; and 
the Admiral reſolved to put to ſea, and to attempt 
5 _ of Fort St. _—y which — to 


* 


„ 
© iis 


n under your command with the ſhips named in the 


margin, by whom this is ſent to you. 
Theſe ſhips carry out a regiment of ſoldiers, and will pro- 


kts take-more on board at Gibraltar, if my can be ſpared. 
I am, Sir, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
| "SS ins J. CLeviand. 
To the Hon. Adm. Byng, Mediterranean.” 5 
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the a he had received, continued. gill to 178. 


hold out.. 

Admiral Byng alſo diſpatched a 3 to: the ad- 
miralty, containing the particulars of the late ac- 
tion, and of the reſolutions of the council of war 
concerning his preſent motions. But the contents 
were not made public, for ſeveral days after its 
arrival, and then garbled in ſuch a manner, as to 


throw the odium of the miſcarriage upon him, and 
to ſuppreſs thoſe paſſages, which tended to his own 


juſtification; or reflected upon the conducł of the 
miniſtry; eſpecially in the department of the ad- 
miralty. For which partiality they were much 
blamed by the friends of the admiral, and cenſur- 
ed by the generality of the people. Becauſe it 
expoſed the commander in chief entirely to the 


reſentment of the public, without a poſſibility of 


exculpating. himſelf ; and ſuggeſted ſtrong ſuſpi- 


cions againſt the integrity of thoſe, who durſt not 


truſt the people with a ſight of thele paſſages in 
the admiral's letter, that regarded their own con- 
duct, in the affair of Minorca. But this will beſt 
appear from the entire letter, as it was afterwards 


publiſhed. by the admiral in his own vindiention, 


as follows: 


| Ramilies, off Minorca May 25, 1756 
81 
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I Have the pleaſure to deſire you will oanks Admiral 


their lordſhips, that having failed from Gib- 2 
raltar the 8th, 1 got off Mahon the 19th, having 7200 May, 


g's let- 
of the 


been joined by his Majeſty's ſhip Phenix, off * 


Vo I. I. ds 


y orca, 
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Majorca, two days before, by whom I had con- 


“ firmed the intelligence I received at Gibraltar, 

of the ſtrength of the French fleet, and of 
« their being off Mahon. His Majeſty's colours 
<« were ſtill flying at the caſtle of St. Philip, and 
« I could perceive ſeveral bomb batteries playing 
«© upon it from different parts; French colours we 
“ ſaw flying on the weſt part of St. Philip's. I 
„ diſpatched the Phcenix, Cheſterfield and Dol- 
„ phin a-head, to reconnoitre the harbour's mouth, 


and Captain Harvey, to endeavour to land a 


ce jetter for General Blakeney, to let him know 
e the fleet was here to his aſſiſtance, though every 
© one was of opinion, we could be of no uſe to 
<* him, as by all accounts no place was ſecured f 

“ covering a landing, could we have ſpared 1 
« people. The Phe was allo to make the 
<« private ſignal between Captain Harvey and 


Captain Scrope, as this latter would undoubtedly 


, come off, if it were practicable, having kept 
<« the Dolphin's barge with him; but, the enemy's 
ce fleet appearing to the ſouth-eaſt, and the wind 
c at the ſame time coming ſtrong off the land, 
% obliged me to call thoſe ſhips in, before they 
could get quite fo near the entrance of the har- 
« bour, as to make ſure what batteries or guns 
© might be placed to prevent our having any 
% communication with the caſtle.” Falling little 
wind, it was five before I could form my line, or 
diſtinguiſh any of the enemy's motions, and nor 


at all to judge of their force more than by their 
: numbers, which were ſeventeen, and thirteen ap- 


peared 


and formed the line a-head. 


-THE LATE WAR. 


peared large. 
regular line, and tacked about ſeven, which I 


judged was to endeavour to gain the wind of us 


in the night; ſo that being late, I tacked, in order 
to keep the weather-gage of them, as well as to 


They at firſt ſtood towards us in a A., P. 
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make fure of the land-wind, in the morning, be- 


ing very hazy and not above five leagues off 


Cape Mola. We tacked. off towards the enemy 
at eleven; and at day light had no ſight of them. 


But two tartans with the French private ſignal 
being cloſe in the rear of our fleet, I ſent the 


Princeſs Louiſa to chaſe one, and made the ſignal 
for the rear admiral, who was neareſt the other, 
to ſend ſhips to chaſe her; the Princeſs Louiſa, 
Defiance, and Captain, became at a great diſ- 
tance; but the Defiance took her's, which had 
two captains, two lieutenants, and 102 private 
ſoldiers, who were ſent out the day before with 
boo men on board tartans to reinforce the French 
fleet, on our then appeating off the place. The 
Phcenix, on Captain Harvey's offer, prepared to 
ſerve as a fire ſhip, but without damaging her as 
a frigate, till the ſignal was made to prime, when 
ſhe was then to ſcuttle her decks, every thing 
elſe being prepared, as the time and place allowed 
of. The enemy now began to appear from the 


maſt head; I called in the cruiſers, and when 


they had * 1 me, I tacked towards the enemy, 
I found the French 
were preparing theirs to leeward, having unſuc- 
ceſsfully endeavoured to weather me: they were 
12 large ſhips of the line, and five frigates. As 


T. 1 | ſoon 


1756. 
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ſoon as I judged the rear of our fleet to be the 
length of their van, we tacked all together, and 
immediately made the ſignal for the ſhips that 


ted, to lead large, and for the Deptford to quit 
the line, that ours might become equal in number 


with theirs. At two I made the ſignal to engage, 


as I found it was the fureſt method of ordering 


every hip to cloſe down” on the one that fell to 


their lot. And here I muſt expreſs my great ſa- 
tisfaction at the very gallant manner in which the 
rear admiral ſet the van the example, by inſtantly 
bearing down « on the ſhips he was to engage with 
his ſecond,” and who occaſioned one of the French 
ſhips to begin the engagement, which they did, by 


raking ours as they went down; 1 bore down on 


the ſhip that lay oppoſite me, and began to en- 


Sage him, after having received the fire for ſome | 
| time in Fele e down.” "The — — * * unforty- 


e 


and backed it, he had no aid of his ſhip 
his fore tack and all his braces being cut at the ſame 
time, ſo that he drove on the next ſhip” to him, 
and obliged that, and the ſhips a head of me to 
throw all aback; this obliged me to do 10 alſo for 
ſome minutes, to avoid their falling on Yoard me, 
"though not before we had drove our adyerſary out 
of the line, who put befofe the wind, and had 
"ſeveral ſhot fired at him from his own admiral. 
This not only cauſed the enemy s center to be un- 


attacked, but left the rear admiral's diviſion ra- 


ther uncovered for ſome üittle time: I ſent and 
3 called 


Z GY ound oak oa oa 
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cru 
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called to the ſhips a- head of me to make fail on, 


and go down on the enemy, and ordered the Cheſ- 
terfield to lay by the Intrepid, and the Deptford 
to ſupply the Intrepid's place. I found the enemy 
edged away conſtantly, and as they went three 
feet to our one, they would never permit our 
cloſing with them, but took the advantage of de- 
ſtroying our rigging; for though I cloſed the rear 
admiral faſt, I found I could not again cloſe the 
enemy, whoſe van was fairly drove from their 


line; but their admiral was joining them by bear- 


ing away. By this time *twas paſt ſix, and the 
enemy's van and ours were at two great a diſtance 
to engage; I perceived ſome of their ſhips ſtretch- 


ing to the northward, and I imagined they were 


going to form a new line; I made the ſignal for 


the headmoſt ſhips to tack, and thoſe that led be- 


fore with larboard tacks, to lead with the ſtar- 
board, that I might by the firſt keep (if poſlible) 


the wind of the enemy, and by the ſecond, be 


between the rear admiral's diviſion and the enemy, 
as his had ſuffered moſt, as alſo to cover the In- 
trepid, which I perceived to be in a very bad con- 


dition, and whoſe loſs would very greatly give the 
balance againſt us, if they had attacked us next 


morning, as I expected. I brought to about eight 
that night to Join the Intrepid, and to refit our 
ſhips as faſt as poſſible, and continued fo all night, 
The next morning we ſaw nothing of the enemy, 


though we were till lying to; Mahon was 


N. N. W. about ten or eleven leagues. I ſent 
cruiſers out to look for the Intrepid and Cheſter- 
| * 3 field, 
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field, who joined me the next day; and having, 


from à ſtate and condition of the ſquadron brought 


me in, found that the Captain, Intrepid and De- 
fiance (which latter has loſt her captain) were 
much damaged in their maſts, ** ſo that they were 
* endangered of not being able to ſecure their 


« maſts'properly at ſea ; and alſo that the ſquadron 
in general were very ſickly, many killed and 


« wounded, and no where to put a third of their 


e number, 4 I made an hoſpital even of the 49 


gun ſhip, which was not eaſy at ſea;” I thought 
it proper in this ſituation, to call a council of war 


before I went again to look for the enemy. I de- 


fired the attendance of General Stuart, Lord 
Effingham, and Lord Robert Bertie, and Colonel 
Cornwallis, that I might collect their opinions 
upon the preſent ſituation © of Minorca and Gi- 


e braltar, and make ſure of protecting the latter, 


& ſince it was found impracticable to either ſuc- 


* cour of relieve the former with the force we 


<« had; for though we may juſtly claim the victo- 
ry, yet we are much inferior to the weight of 
their ſhips, though the numbers are equal; and 
6c they have the advantage of ſending to Minorca 
their wounded, and getting reinforcements of 
«+ ſeamen from their tranſports, and ſoldiers from 
„their camp; all which, undoubtedly has been 
done in this time that we have been laying to re- 
* fit, and often in ſight of Minorca; and their 
“ ſhjps have morę than once appeared j in a line 
i from our maſt-heads, I ſend their lordſhips 


* the reſolution of the Council of war,” in which 


there 
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there was not the leaſt contention or doubt aroſe. 
« ] hope indeed we ſhall find ſtores to refit us at 
« Gibraltar, and if I have any reinforcement, 
« will not loſe a moment's time to ſeek the enemy 


« again, and once more give them battle, though 


« they have a great advantage in being clean 
« ſhips, that go three feet to our one, and there- 
& fore have the choice how they will engage us, 
« or if they will at all, and will never let us cloſe 


* them, as their ſole view is the diſabling our 


« ſhips, in which they have but too well ſucceeded, 
though we obliged them to bear up.“ I do not 


| ſend their lordſhips the particulars of our loſſes 


and damages by this, as it would take me much 


time, and that I am willing none ſhould be loſt in 


letting them know an event of ſuch conſequence, 


I cannot help urging their lordſhips for a rein- 


e forcement, if none are yet failed, on their know- 
*< ledge of the enemy's ſtrength in theſe ſeas, and 
<« which, by very good intelligence, will in a few 


days be ſtrengthened by four more large ſhips 
„ from Toulon, almoſt ready to fail, if not now 
« failed to join theſe.” I diſpatch this to Sir Ben- 


jamin Keene, by way of Barcelona, and am mak- 
ing the beſt of my way to cover” Gibraltar; 


from which place I propoſe ſending their lordſhips 


a moxe particular account, I am, Sir, 
1 Puoour moſt humble ſervant, 
JohN ByNO. 
To the Hon. John Clevland, Eſq; 
Y 4 When 
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A. D. When this entire letter was publiſhed by Mr, 


1756, ES 1t : . | 
75% Byng's friends, it was accompanied with ſome re- 
marks very diſadvantageous to the miniſtry ; 
Remarks wherein it is obſerved, That the firſt mutilation 
On the mu- a . EW? 
; concealed an alluſion made to his former letter 


tilated paſ- 

fages, þ from Gibraltar, which it was apparently the in- 

with «, tereſt of the miniſtry to keep in darkneſs. 
ſeems likewiſe intended by this omiſſion, to inſinu- 
ate that Byng never came within fight of Minor- 
ca, and that he was caught unexpeFedly by the 
French. The words could we have ſpared any 


people would have diſcovered the weakneſs of the 


armament; and the opinion of the officers that 
the landing place was covered, would have ſhewn 
the folly of thoſe, wha contrived the expedition, 


and ſent out a weak fleet, when they might have 


made it ſtronger by adding the ſhips of which the 


crews were uſeleſsly devouring their proviſions at 


Spithead ; and amuſed the nation with an attempt 
to relieve Minorca, while they ſent no land forces, 
or none proportioned to the purpoſe, and ſent 
them out at a N nen they ene not be 
landed. £ 

The next omiſfion was likewiſe equally wana, 
and equally malignant, and appears deſigned part- 
ly to caft reproach on the admiral, and partly to 
hide the faults of the miniſtry, To conceal the 
fitneſs of Byng's retreat, they ſuppreſs the damage 
done to the ſhips; to conceal their own negligence, 
they omit the mention of the wounded, and the 
want of an hoſpital ſhip for their reception. - 


This 
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This is the firſt time that a fleet was fitted for 7 D. 


ſuch an enterprize, without ſtore-ſhips, fire-ſhips, 
hoſpital-ſhips, or tenders; and why this fleet was 


thus imperfectly furniſhed, what reaſon can for 
given, if the relief of Minorca was intended, 
The intentof this omiſſion being principally to fix 


upon Byng the reproach of returning without neceſ- 


ſity, it may now be enquired, whether it was proper 


to have hazarded a ſecond engagement? No man 


was ever expected to fight without hope of. vic- 
tory, or without proſpect of advantage, propor- 
tionate to the danger of defeat. Hope of victory 
he could have none; the French fleet was at firſt 
ſuperior, and was far more ſuperior after the bat- 
tle; proſpect of advantage was now eat an end, 
for he could not now relieve St. Philip; though 
Galiſſionere had delivered up his ſhips without a 
ſhot, it was already inveſted by an adequate force, 


and though the ſiege might have been prolonged 


it could not have been raiſed. 

It is much harder to diſcover why Galifonere 
ſuffered our ſhattered ſhips to eſcape. + 

The next mutilation ſuppreſſes the account of 


. the enemies ſuperiority. The French had an army 


from which the fleet was ſupplied with freſh men : 
Byng had more than 1000 ſick, aba an hoſpi- 


tal ſhip for their reception. 
The next paſſage omitted deſcribes * * 
vantage enjoyed by the French, that their ſhips 


were clean, to which it might have been added to 


the honour of our miniſters, that their ſbips were 


better. A clamour was raiſed by the aſſertion, that 
5 they 
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they ſailed three feet to one: a ſeaman's phraſe, 


never deſigned to be underſtood literally, nor ever 
interpreted literally before; by which nothing is 
implied but that they ſailed faſter, and had * 
ad vantage by ſuperior celerity. 

He Soped to find ſtores 10 refit him at Gibraltar ; ; 
where, in effect, from the ſtate, in which he had 
leftit, and which was carefully concealed from the 
public, he had /itle bopes of finding them: yet 


this delay, which the miniſters knew to be un- 


avoidable, was imputed to him, as a new crime. 

The next paragraph omitted, is the © urging 
< the admiralty to a ſpeedy reinforcement, if 
* none was already ſent;“ a requeſt which he 
had before made ; at the ſame time ** acquaint- 
« ing them with the increaſing ſtrength of the 


** enemy at Toulon, by four large ſhips 3? which 
_ circumſtance, though it tends not to juſtify the 
admiral's behaviour, gives a favourable idea of 
his zeal for ſucceſs, and a contemptible one of 
thoſe, who, preſiding at the head of affairs, had 


been totally ignorant of what was preparing at 
Toulon, and negligent at beſt of what happened 


to Minorca. 


The laſt paragraph has but one word omit- 


ted, which, inſtead of making the beſt of my 


way to Gibraltar, is to cover Gibraltar ;** a very 


material alteration; the going to cover a place, 


being very different from going to a place; the 


one ſignifying an act of prudence, and of a ſol- 


dier; the other, in ſuch inſtances, of flight, and 
of a fugitive. Was not this word premedi- 


tately 


cion of a violent death, upon the road to Paris. 
admiral, to repreſent him to be the ſole cauſe of n miral 


| loſs of Minorca upon him, ſhould it be forced 
to ſurrender to the French. 


ports in the Mediterranean ſea; which might 


This iſland, ſaid they, who took no effectual mea- 
ſures for its defence, before it vas too late, fo 
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tately left out, to prevent the aſking what dan- A. D: | 
ger Gibraltar was in, and to what part of the 736. 1 
letter this referred? | 

But, the court of London had Nene advice 
of the action of the 20th of May by the way of 
France, with ſome hints very diſadvantageous to 
the character of Admiral Byng, and greatly im- 
proved afterwards to his deſtruction: though it 
muſt not be forgotten, that the French Admiral 
Galiſſionere, was as highly cenſured by his court, 
for his conduct on the ſame day; and was ſuper- 
ſeded, recalled, and put under arreſt; and, ff he was 


1 ——— . — . —— 


not diſgraced with the ignominy of a public exe- 


cution, he diſappear d ſoon after, not without ſuſpi- 


Upon theſe advices, every inſtrument of the The whole 
miniſtry was employed to degrade the unfortunate un. Ad. 
the national diſgrace in the Mediterranean, and " ” 
to prepare them to caſt the whole blame of the 


The importance of Minorca, which had been Import- 
ſo much lighted by the Britiſh miniſtry, was now 30 —— * 
rung in every ear. It was now repreſented to be 
the moſt happy for us in its ſituation: to be ca- 
pable of vaſt improvemerits; to have the two beſt 


make that iſland a magazine of Britiſh commodi- 
ties, and the center of a moſt extenſive commerce. 


juſtly 
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AD. . Jultly the object of our hopes; the trophy of our 


1756. 


Deſcrip- 


tion of 
Minorca. 


Its ſitua- 
tion. 


Extent. 


Diviſion. 


Inhabi- 


tants. 


Mahon. ö 


VUictories; which drew to Great Britain, the re- 
ſpect of Spain; ; the confidence of Italy; and the 
ſubmiſſion of the pyratical ſtates of Barbary; is 
not only loſt, but loſt in ſuch a manner, as ſhould 
give every Briton a manly, \refingal, and Patriot = 
concern. | 
Before we quit this illaad it may be agrecable 
to the reader to give a deſcription of it, for which 


we are chiefly obliged to John Armſtrong, Eſq; 


engineer in ordinary to his Majeſty. This gentle- 
man, informs us, that the iſland of Minorca lies 
in the Mediterranean ſea, about 60 leagues S. of 
the coaſt of Catalonia, and is one of thoſe iſlands 
that conſtituted the ancient kingdom of Majorca ; 


cut and indented with a prodigious variety of 
creeks and inlets on the north ſide, occaſioned by 


frequent and violent northerly winds, It is up- 
wards of 33 miles long, and varies in breadth 
from eight to twelve miles, and in ſome parts 
more: computed to contain 2 36 ſquare miles, and 
151,040 ſquare acres. It i is 62 miles in circum- 


ference, and divided into four terminos or diſ- 
tricts; the termine of Mahon, of Alajor, the 
united termino of Mercadal and F ererias, and 


the termino of Ciudadella: which. archer con- 
tain about 28, ooo inhabitants. _ 
Mahon is the feat of government, in the 49 
bourhood of St. Philip's caſtle, the only fortreſs 
of any. conſideration - in the iſland, This city is 
built on an elevated ſituation, and the aſſent from 


the harbour is ſteep a and difficult, It was formerly 
2 ſurrounded 
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ings have extended themſelves into large and 
elegant ſuburbs, beyond thoſe limits. The build 
ings are univerſally of free ſtone, either covered 
with tiles, or flat roofed and terrace, © The 
ſtreets ar not paved, the native rock appearing 
almoſt every where: and they are gene rally very 
narrow. At the foot of tlie Hill, on which Mahon 
ſtands, is a fe wharf of great extent in length, 
and -proportionably broad. The whole weſtern 
end thereof, was ſet apart for magazines of naval 
ſtores, and other uſes of his Majeſtys ſhips. The 
water at the Rey is deep enough for any ſnip to 
come as near, as it has decafion. The eaſtern 
part of the dock is let a part for. the mereliant's 
ſervice. ett cobit 0109-00 < 537 0 22 


A little out of the town, in · the way to "St Philip's, 


Rande a ſmall convent of Carmelite friars: and 
about a mile below the town is Engliſh Coe, the 
general watering place for the navy: where there 
18 a plentifulſopply of ſweet water: Tlie harbour 
at this place, is near a mile over; which is almoſt 
its greateſt breadth : half à mile lower, and about 
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ſurrounded with a wall, but at preſent the build- A. D. 


a mile ſhort of St. Philip's, lies Bloody Illand, Bloody 


Whoſe area contains about 12 acres, making a 
moſt an equal Uiviſion! of the harbour, leaving the 
greateſt breadth and deepeſt water next Mahon. 
On this iſland ſtands A capacious hoſpital belong- 
| ing to the havy, with convenient N for 
the proper officerrs. 


al- Iſland. 


Almoſt oppoſite to this iſland, on the Mahon oylter 


ue, lies the * Cove. This cave or cove is 
ſcooped 


Cove. 
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ſeooped out of the rock, with a north-eaſt aſpect, 


and takes its name from an oyſter-fiſhery, managed 


by Spaniſh, divers, who venture ten or twelve fa- 


thoms, with a hammer to break. on, from the 


mand, 


bottom of the rock. 

From hence, on the left 3 in the way to 
St. Philip's, by water, is the Quarentine Iſland; 
which is- leſs than Bloody Iſland, and nearer to 


Cape Mola ſhore. Here all veſſels from Barbary 


and the Levant, when thoſe parts are viſited by 


the plague, are obliged to perform quarantine. 


St. Philip's 
Caſtle, 


St. Philip's Caſtle next preſents itſelf at the 
entrance of Mahon Harbour; and is ſituate on a 
neck of land between Mahon Harbour and St. 


Stephen's Cove. Its numerous works extend them - 


| ſelves to the ſhore on both ſides. The body of 


the place conſiſts of four baſtions and as many 


curtains, furrounded with a deep ditch, hewn out 


of the ſolid rock, which furniſhed free-ſtone for 
the walls. The area. is ſurrounded with the Go- 
vernor's houſe, a chapel, guard- room, barracks, 
&c. and in the center there is a pump to ſupply 
the troops with rain-water from a mn: z and the 


whole ſquare is paved. 


Ouver the flat- roof of the arched buildings is 4 


ſpacious rampart, affording an extenſive proſpect, 


and the baſtions are mounted with guns. The 


communication from the lower area to the top of 


the rampart is by a pair of ſtairs, made likewiſe 


of ſtone, and ſo wide, broad and eaſy of aſcent, 


that mules and aſſes can carry burdens up to any 
apart- 


oy 1 WS 
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apartment, and great guns can be drawn up 4. B. 


them, when wanted. 

The whole body of the 3 is undermined ;; 
and very ſerviceable ſubterraneous works are con- 
trived in the rock, and communicate with one 
another, where neceſſary. 

Before the entrance of the Caſtle i is a e 


with other out-works to this and the reſt of the 


front; which works are better conceived by the 
eye from the plan, than any words would be * 
to deſcribe them. | 

There is a great number of large guns nia 
towards the entrance of the harbour, beſides thoſe 
that point to the land, which would require the 
ſervice of a vaſt many artillery-men on occaſion ; 
as indeed the various works demand a very con- 
ſiderable garriſon to diſpute them with an enemy. 
The capacious galleries, that are cut out of the 


rock, and extend themſelves throughout all the 
works, are of the utmoſt advantage: for here the 


people are ſecured from the ſplinters of ſtone, 
which in time of action would tare them to pieces, 


as well thoſe off duty, as thoſe obliged to expoſe 


themſelves. Theſe ſubterraneans afford quarters 
and ſhelter to the garriſon, impenetrable to ſhot 
and ſhells, and not to be come at, but by cutting 


a way to them through the living rock; againſt - 


which a number of countermines are provided, at 
proper diſtances, and in ſuch places as are moſt 
expoſed by their ſituation. 
In the main ditch is a ſmall powder magazine: 
thete is a much larger under the Covert-way of 
the 
4 
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the place: where alſo there are ſtore-houſes. ſuf. 


* ficient for every occaſion, with an hoſpital near 


St. Stephen's Cove. Beſides the ciſtern, - which is 


liable to many accidents, there are ſeveral. wells 


within the works: and a quantity of every ſpe- 
cies of proviſions is conſtantly kept up, to ſupport 
the 1 ons of the 22 — in caſe of a 


ſiege. 
On Goring of land, eaſt of che Calle, Ss 


Charles Fort, of little uſe. The grand battery 
lies down at the water-edge, and has a high ſtone 


wall to cover the gunners, who play their ordnance 


through a long range of embraſſures. This is 


the common burial- place of the garriſon. 5 
The Queen's Redoubt is the moſt advanced of 


all the works towards the country, on the ſide 


where it ſtands: Between it and the harbour are 


two other works. On the other ſide of St. Ste- 
phen's Cove ſtands the Marlborough. 


The Araval, or Suburb. of. St. Philip's, t 


of quarters for officers, of barracks for ſoldiers, 
a church, and, at one time, of ſo many houſes 
inhabitted by Spaniards, that the glacis of the for- 
treſs almoſt reached thoſe buildings; which being 
foreſeen to be favourable to an enemy, in caſe of 


a ſiege, the houſes were cleared away to ſuch a 


diſtance as to leave a ſufficient eſplanade between 


the village and fortifications. 
St. Stephen's Cove is a ſmall inlet of the ſea, 


eaſily admitting boats with fiſh and proviſions, 


when the circumſtances of a ſiege ſhall render it 
| diffi- 
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aifficule to approach the garriſon by way of the A. D. 
harbour. 1756. 

The Laire of Mahon, otherwiſe Coney-Ifland, Laire of 
is ſeparated from the main land by a ſound about hon. 
two miles over, and very dangerous to ſhips of 


burden, on account of its ſhoals and foul ground. 


Here are a multitude of rabbits, and no inconſi- 


derable quantity of ſalt. 


There is a good key at St. Philip s for hips ; Fart Phili- 
and on the other ſide of the harbour, a little lower Pet 
down, on the narroweſt place, ſtands Fort St. 
Philipet, in which is a ſmall magazine of powder, 
and a guard, with a battery of guns, on a level 
with the ſurface of the water, for the defence of 


the harbour. 


Cape Mola is a high land, ſevered almoſt from cape Mo- 
the iſland by Philipet Cove and a ſmall bay on!. 
the north fide, and is univerſally eſteemed capable 
of being rendered an almoſt impregnable fortreſs, 
at a moderate expence. On the elevated top of 
this cape is the ſignal-houſe, to give the garriſon 
due warning of ſhips and veſſels approaching 
from the ſea. A buſh hung out denotes a ſmall 
veſſel, a ball a ſhip, two or three balls two or 
three ſhips, and a flag a fleet: thete ſignals are 
hoiſted on the quarter the ſhips are diſcovered. 

Purſuing the great road to Ciudadella, made by Alajor. 
Governor Kane, and called after his name, we 
meet with the ſhire town of Alajor, and the next 
in goodneſs to Mahon and Ciudadella, This 


town ſtands high and airy, and is tolerably well 


Vor. I. =: | built 
8 : 
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A.- D. built, with a handſome Gothic free-ſtone church 


” on an eminence. The buildings are of ſtone alſo; Al 

| and the ftreets very narrow and not paved. Here al 
are alſo quarters for a regiment of foldiers; but vi 

the garriſon uſually conſiſts of no more than nine N 
companies, the other being ſent to the caſtle of a 
Fornelles. There is only one convent in this dt 

town, which is of Franciſcan friars. | th 

Mercadal. Mercadal, the next ſhire-town, is ſituated on a be 
hill about the center of the iſland, is a very poor nu 

Mount place, and meanly built. A little to the eaſt of co 
Tore which is Mount Tor or Toro, the higheſt ground ga 
in the iſland: on whoſe eminence ſtands a con- da 

vent of Auguſtine friars, in a moſt agreeable ſitua- ye⸗ 

tion. N 5 
Fornelles, About ſix miles north of this mount 1s the caſtle ten 
of Fornelles, built on the weſtern ſide of the en- till 
trance of a large harbour of the ſame name. This En, 

fort is ſquare, faced with hewn ſtone, and conſiſts clin 

of four baſtions, and as many curtains, a very rou 

little ditch, and no out-works before it. The bui. 

ſquare within is filled with houſes for the troops, ago 

and for laying up proviſions and ammunition ; der. 

which are all ſtrongly vaulted and covered with baſt 
ramparts. The ſignal-houſe is ſituated at Atha- The 

lia, upon a high land on the oppoſite ſide of the baſt 
harbour. But the duty of this fort is done by one all « 
company only, detached from Alajor. The port and 

is large and ſpacious; but the ſhoals and foul in ſe 
ground make it 00 hazardous for ſhips of bur- befo 


den. . ak * = othe 
5 hy Mount have 
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Mount Agatha, ſo called from the vi ids A. D. 
ate on its ſummit, dedicated to St. Agatha, ſtands 1256. 
about four miles north-weſt of Mercadal, is a — 
very high barren rock: on the top of which the 
Moors fortified themſelves, and- held out againſt. 
a numerous army, long after the Chriſtians had 
driven their: countrymen from the lower parts of 
the iſland. The ruins of which works are ſtill to 
be ſeen; and within their limits there ſtill conti- 
nue two remarkable rain- water ciſterns entire, 
containing together 2173 tons, or 547,596 wine. 
gallons, which, at the allowance of one gallon a 
day would furniſh 1500 men with water for one 
year. 50 3 
Ciudadella is the next place worchy of our at- Ciudadel- 
tention, It was the antient capital of Minorca, * 
till the ſeat of (government was removed by the 
Engliſh to Mahon. By this means it has de- 
clined in its trade and wealth. This town is ſur» 
rounded by. a. wall, bold and of great height, 
built by the Moors upwards of fix hundred years 
ago, next the Baranco. The reſt is more mo- 
dern, and conſiſts of a rampart, with a great many 
baſtions and curtains, all of ſquared free-ſtone, 
Though the rampart is narrow at the curtains, the 
baſtions are roomy enough; and the parapets are 
all of ſtone; A good ditch has been laid out, 
and cut to a conſiderable depth in the ſolid rock, 
in ſome places, with the parapet of a covered-· way 
before it; but it is little more than marked in 
other places. Theſe works, ſays Mr. Armſtrong, 
have been ſlighted ever ſince Minorca has been in 
3 - | our 
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A. P. our hands, and the garriſon, upon an alarm, is to 
756. make the beſt of its way to St. Philip's Caſtle, (as 
was the caſe in 1956) driving before it all the 
cattle, that are to be eaſily found; and ſpoiling 

the roads, the better to obſtruct the enemy on 

his march *. This antient town 1s built at the 

head of a little harbour, where coaſting veſſels 

find ſhelter in a ſufficient depth of water, cloſe to 

the very walls of the town. The garriſon, which 
confiſts of a regiment of ſoldiers, find the beſt 
quarters in the iſland here. The chief buildings 

are the exchange, an antient ſtructure, raiſed on 
Gothic arches of a conſiderable height: The uf 
Governor's houſe, a large irregular fabric, built 

In the gorge of a baſtion. Divine ſervice is per- 
formed for the garriſon in the great hall of this 
houſe. Here is the cathedral of the whole iſland. In 


0 


It ſtands near the center of the town, is the bit 
largeſt church in the iſland, and a noble Go- for 
thic building. Here is alſo another neat church the 
at a little diftance. Near Mahon-gate ſtands a 2 

ri 


convent of Auſtin friars, a large edifice, with a 
handſome church within it. Fronting the great he 
parade there is a Franciſcan convent of friars. 


This building is large, but irregular. - The nuns 1 
of St. Clara have alſo a convent in this town. OR 
Near the entrance of the harbour, which is about att 
a mile from the town, ſtands another chapel, de- F.4 
dicated to St. Nicholas, the Popiſh patron of ſea- "4 
n people; N to which are the ruins of ky 5 

1 ses page 300, 14. — * 


a ſmall 
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a ſmall caſtle, intended formerly, but very unfit, A. P. 


to defend the entrance of the harbour. 


alarmed by a great ſmoak in day-time, and by a 


great fire in the night. 


And a 
little without Mahon-gate is a convent of the 
order of St. Antonio; it is a ſmall houſe, but 
well endowed. The ſignal on the light-houſe for 
this fortreſs ſtands about two miles north-welt, 
and is called Torre del Ram: from whence, if a 
fleet, in time of war, approaches, the country is 
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1756. 


As for the court of France; their King's man- Rejoicings 
date to the Archbiſhop of Paris to ſing Te dum — 


upon the conqueſt of Minorca, and his rewards 
beſtowed upon the officers concerned in the re- 
duction of Fort St. Philip, give a full idea of 
their ſentiments and rejoicing on that occaſion. 


In the mandate the French King tells the Arch- King's . 


biſhop, That after having waited too long in vain 


mandate to 
the Arch- 


for the ſatisfaction he had promiſed himſelf from 8 


the King of England's equity, as a reparation for 
the outrages comtnitted by his navy upon the 


French ſhips, to the great ſcandal of all Europe; 


he found himſelf obliged to have recourſe to arms, 
in order to avenge the. honour of his crown, and 


to protect the commerce of his dominions. It 


« is, ſaid he, from ſuch juſt motives, that in the 
% month of April laſt I ſent a body of troops into 
&* the iſland of Minorca, under the command of 
** my Couſin, the Marſhal Duke de Richelieu, 
« with a ſquadron commanded by the Marquis 
* de la Galiffionere, Lieutenant-General of my 
e naval armies, to drive the Engliſh from a port, 

Z 3 « which 
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A.D. « which they had ſeized upon through the ſpirit i 
1750. « of general domination, which they want to ex- 0 
1 | „ tend over the two worlds. After a dangerous 1 
Hs «and roilſome ſiege, during which the Engliſh \ 
| 4 ſquadron, that came up to relieve Minorca, t 
=. T « was repulſed by mine; and Marſhal Richelieu, 0 
f 
} 


“jn conſequence of a diſpoſition, as boldly con- 
« trived, as it was to be rapid in its execution, 


at laſt gave French valour its full ſwing; and 3 
* whilſt the enemy truſted to the ſtrength of their tl 
& ramparts, my troops carried the out- works of at 
e Mahon by aſſault, in the night between the 27th ar 
% and 28th of laſt month: terror did the reſt : ad 
the garriſon was forced to capitulate, and retire Ia 
« to Gibraltar; abandoning about 200 pieces of er 


* cannon. and So mortars. The ſucceſs of fo 
« important an enterprize, wherein my troops 
% were to ſurmount all the obſtacles, which art, 
ce aſſiſted by nature, can contrive for the defence 
of a place, muſt be attributed to nothing, but 
6 the favour, which the Lord of Hoſts is pleaſed 
* to grant to the juſtice of my cauſe : and there- 
fore, to render him a public homage of my 
„ thankfulneſs, and to beſeech him to continue 
* "unto me his divine protection, I write you this 
*© letter, to acquaint you, that it is my intention, 
that you cauſe Te deum to be ſung in the me- 
40 tropolitan church of my good city of Paris, 
„ &c.” And the vanity of the French nation was 
fed fo highly with this unprecedented and unac- 
countable ſucceſs over the Engliſh, their antient 
| conquerors, and the preſent obſtacle to thoſe vaſt 
| ſchemes 
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ſchemes of univerſal monarchy, for many years 4- D. 
carried on by Gallic councils ; that the people im- . 

mediately conceived, either that the Britiſh courage 

was degenerated into cowardice, or that the Bri- 

tiſh miniſtry had drank ſo deeply of the fountain 


of corruption, as to become indifferent, and in- 


ſenſible of their national intereſt. 


However, to efface ſuch diſagreeable imputa- Reſolu- 
tions of the 


tions, the firſt accounts of this diſaſter, brought privycoun- 


cil. 


the Britiſh miniſtry to a reſolution to ſuperſede, 
and to put under arreſt the two Admirals, Byng 
and Weſt, charged with miſconduct on the day of 


action, and General Fowke, Governor of Gib- 


raltar, for not obeying his orders, which were to 

' embark 700 men on board of the fleet ſent to re- 

lieve Minorca. For which purpoſe the Antelope Admiral 
of 50 guns, was ordered to fail immediately for de | 
Gibraltar, with Admiral Hawke, Admiral Saun- Gibraltar. 
ders, ſeveral navy captains ; alſo the Earl of Pan- 

mure and the Lord Tyrawley. The two Admi- To ſuper- 
rals had orders to ſuperſede, to put under arreſt, dend 
and to ſend home Admirals Byng and Weſt: and Byng, &c. 
Lord Tyrawley had the like orders in regard to 

General Fowke. The Antelope ſailed from Portſ- 

mouth on the 16th of June, and arrived at Gib- 


raltar on the third of July, when Admiral Byng 


Vas preparing, and was very near to ſail for the 


relief of Port Mahon. Admiral Hawke obeyed 
his orders, and ſent the ſtate priſoners to England 
on the gth, in the ſame man of war that brought 


him to Gibraltar. 


Z 4 On 
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12 
1756. 


Letter to 
ſuperſede 
Admiral 

Byng. 
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On this occaſion the Secretary of the Admi. 


ralty wrote this letter to Admiral Byng, to ac- 
quaint him with his ha PO | 


«3 1N, 
% H S Majeſty having received an account 
9 that the ſquadron under your command, 
<* and that of the French under the command of 
© Monſieur Galiſſionere, came to action off the 
* harbour of Mahon, the 2oth of laſt month, 
* and that the French (though inferior to you in 
force) kept before the harbour, and obliged you 
** to retreat; I am commanded by my Lords 
*< Commiſſioners of the Admiralty, to ſend you 


* herewith an extract of Monſieur Galiſſionere's 


letter to his court, giving an account of the 
6 action, and to acquaint you, that his Majeſty 
&* is ſo much diffatisfied with your conduct, that 
« he has ordered their Lordſhips to recal your- 
c ſelf and Mr. Weſt, and to ſend out Sir Edward 


« Hawke, and Rear- Admiral Saunders, to com- 


* mand the ſquadron. 
J am extremely ſorry to be obliged to inform 


ce you of ſuch a diſagreeable event, being with 


* great regard, 
SIR, 
<« Your moſt obedient humble Servant, 


Admiralty-Office, J. CLEVLAND. 
June 8, 1756. ek. 


To 


dmi- 
| dC». 


Ount 
and, 
d of 
" the 
nth, 
u in 
you 
ords 
you 
ere 8 

the 
jeſty 
that 
our- 
vard 


om- 


orm 


with 


To this he returned a letter, which neither be- 
trayed conſciouſneſs of guilt, dread of reſentment, 
nor confuſion of mind, 


ae July 4. 1736. 
8 IR, 


Byng's an- 
Sir Edward Hawke I have retelvetd their Brag 


* 42 Lordſhips orders, and your letter of the 
e 8th of June, which I have immediately com- 
&« plied with, and have only to expreſs my ſur- 
« prize at being ſo ignominiouſly diſmiſſed from 


44 my employment, in the ſight of the fleet I had 


« commanded, in ſight of the garriſon, and in 
« ſight of Spain, at ſuch a time, in ſuch a man- 
“ ner, and after ſuch conduct, as I hope ſhall 
ce ſhortly appear to the whole world. Tis not 
e now for me to expoſtulate; I flatter myſelf 
« that Mr. Weſt and I ſhall make evident the in- 
„jury done to our characters, which I know of 


„ nothing in the power of any being whatever 


« that can atone for; ſo high an opinion I have 
« of that, which was ever unſullied before, and 


„which I hope to make appear, has been moſt 


* 1njuriouſly and wrongfully attacked now, on 
* the grounds of a falſe gaſconade of an open 


iy enemy to our King and country, and which 
would 


k Cantina, letter, dated the 22d of May, in which he 


writes: The 19th in the morning we deſcried the Engliſh 


ſquadron from the top-maſts-head, and the two ſquadrons 


drew pretty near each other that day, but neyer were within 


gun-ſhot ; which was not our fault, as the Engliſh were to 
wind- 
1 


. * would have evidently appeared, had the poſ- | 
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ee fible time been allowed for my own expreſs's 
& arrival, in which there was nothing falſe, no- 
e thing vaunting, nothing ſhameful, nor any 
* thing, which could have prevented our receiving 


his Majeſty's royal approbation, for having, 
e with a much inferior force, fought, met, at- 
« tacked, and beat the enemy: of this, it is 


c needleſs for me to ſay more at preſent, than 
e that I am ſorry to find Mr. Weſt, with the 
& Captains, Licutenants, and officers of the ſhips, 
* we had our flags on board of, are to be ſufferers 
« for what I alone, as Commander in Chief, am 
& anſwerable : Bur it is ſo much of a piece with 


windward of us. The 20th the French * See hoot | 


fo as to gain the wind; but juſt as he had got into a favour. 
able poſition for it, the wind ſhifted in ſuch a manner as ſtill 


left this advantage to the Engliſh ſquadron. At half an hour 

paſt two in the afternoon, the two ſquadrons were in line of 
battle, and began the engagement. The Engliſh conſiſted of 
eighteen ſail, of which thirteen were of the line; and ours 
of twelve ſhips of the line and four frigates. The action 
Jaſted above three hours and a half, but was not general all 


the time. The Engliſh ſhips that ſuffered moſt from our 


broadfides got to the windward again out of gun- hot; they 
all along preſerved this advantage, that they might keep clear 
of us as they pleaſed. After having made their greateſt ef- 
forts on our rear-divifion, which they found ſo cloſe, and 
from which they were ſo furiouſly canonaded, that they could 
not break in upon. it, they reſolved to ſheer off, and did not 
appear again all the next day, being the 21ſt. In general, 

none of cheir ſhips long ſtood the fire of ours. The ſhips of 


our ſquadron ſuffered but little; they were repaired in the 


night, and. ready to fight the next morning. 


« the 
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6 watches ot. of treatment I have met 5 2. 
with, chat neither they,” the fleet, or mm + a 
s can be more aſtoniſned at . char e than 
1 at "the whole. £52, | | 


. Y 7 9 " 2 a 

. By as | 
» DYNG. 
_ + > \ {928402 £2 X F 


The Captains and others, who were FI Priſoners 
and ordered home, on this account, were, Rear- England, 
Admiral Weſt, Captain Gardiner of the Ramil- 
hes, the Admiral Byng's fix Lieutenants, Gunner 
and Purſer, and his Maſter and Surgeon; and 
| Captain Gough of the Experiment, and Captain 
Baſſett of the Fortune - loop, who had been ap- 
* by him to thoſe commands, occaſioned 

the death of Captain e and _Captain 
Noel, | 
lere we will leave. Admiral Bing and 7% fel- 
Jow-prifoners ro meet their deſtiny ; and defer the 
parrative of the effects, this miſcarriage in. the 
Mediterranean produced at home, till, we ſhall 
have drawn a conciſe repreſentation of the opera- 
tions and tranſactions performed by. our arms, in 
Want parts of the world. 
In the Eaſt Indies we left the Britiſh Fer at Aﬀiirs of 
| Bombay, preparing for an expedition againſt An- 3 
ria, the ſcourge of thoſe ſeas; whoſe territories, DE”? 
from a neſt of pyrates, was become a fort of em- —_ 
pire, and ſubſiſted much in the ſame manner, on Agri 
that coaſt, as the ſtates of Barbary, which. ſprang 


from a like een make themſelves: formidable 
| Wn Eropes, ! | , 


| * he 


5 
wv» 


A. D. 


1766. 
His origin. 
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The origin of this Eaſtern pyratical governs 


ment, was laid by one Conogee Angria: who 
having been advanced by Saha Raja, from the 


" ſtation of a private Maratta to the poſt of Gene- 


ral and Admiral in his wars with, or rather rebel- 
lion againſt the Mogul, about one hundred years 


ago, and rewarded.for his ſervice with the govern- 
ment of Severndroog, he ſoon threw off the yoke, 


and ſeized upon ſeveral of his Prince's veſſels, which 


E he had commanded, and with which he turned an 


arch pyrate. His firſt care was to fortify him- 
ſelf on that iſland, and to ruin the Marattas fleet, 


that they, might have no way to attack him. 
However the Marattas built three forts upon the 
main, within leſs than point-blank ſhot of his 
little territory, which was not above a mile in cir- 


cumference, but a rock of ſtone by nature and 


well fortified by art. This did not anſwer their 


expectations to reduce Angria to obedience, or to 


reſtrain him from encroaching upon their domi- 


nions, and interrupting the trade and navigation 


of that coaſt. For, having the ſea open, and 


much ſuperior to his country men in maritime 
affairs and in bravery, he left them to purſue 


"th fruitleſs attempt againſt his fortifications, and 


Eis terri- 


28 commanded the narrow paſſes and defiles. But 
- | 1 what 


ſurprized ſeveral of their ſea- ports, and carried his 


conqueſts from Tamana to Rajapore, containing 


ſixty leagues of ſea coaſt, including ſeveral com- 
modious harbours ; and a diſtrict of inland coun- 
try from 20 to 30 miles backward ; which he ſe- 
cured by forts properly diſpoſed on ſuch eminences, 
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what made all his forts more formidable, W 
recepracles for n nnen and va- 
gras of all nations. 

The Marattas deſpairing of ſucceſs: "ou chai Becomes 
arms, propoſed to his ſucceſſors terms of accom- fh aa. 
modation, for Angria to keep poſſeſſion of his ac: tas. 
quiſitions, on condition that he ſhould acknow- 
ledge the ſovereignty of the Raja, and pay him an 
annual tribute. To which Angria, * upon the 
throne of this pyratical ſtate, agreed. 5 

Angria's armaments having now no employ Turms his 
againſt his countrymen, he bent all his force to- ray — 
wards. the ſea, and fitted out a fleet, that made . 
ſeveral conſiderable captures both from the Eng- 
liſh, French and Dutch. Amongſt them were 
the Darby, an Engliſh Eaſt-Indiaman, richly 
laden from Europe, with one hundred and fifty 
men; and the Jupiter, a French ſhip of 40 guns, 
with 400 ſlaves on board. The Prince of Ge- 
riah, as Angria was then called, grew ſo inſolent 
at laſt that he dared to attack Commodore Liſle, 

In the Vigilant of 64 guns, the Ruby of 50 guns, 

and ſeveral other ſnips in company, as the Com- 

modore was departing from the Malabar coaſt. Holds out 

He ſtood a ſiege by ſeven armed ſhips and two prom | 

bomb veſſels, ſent by the Dutch from Batavia, | 

with a number of land forces, and obliged them 

to retire without ſucceſs; and then brooking no 

kind of ſubjection, and preſuming on his own Rebels a- 

ſtrength, he threw off his allegiance to the Raja Fiat tas. 

of the Marattas; and by way of contempt or- 

tered the pars and noſes of the meſſengers ſent by 
his 


os 
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A. D. his Sovereign to reclaim, him to his obedience, to 
756 be cut off. Such a provocation inſpired the Ma- 
rattas with a ſpirit of vengeance, and drove them 

to a reſolution to ſollicit the government of Bom- 
eh aſſiſtance, to attack him with their ma- 

| 'rine force, while he ſhould preſs him cloſe by 
— 4 land. Which ended in a treaty ſigned by the 
Englih Nanna or Chief of the Marattas, and by the Go- 
Nun vernor of Bombay, on the part of the company. 


| 4 pr 


gaiaſt him. But before the confederates were ready for action, 
which was more than a year, occaſioned by the 
backwardneſs or dilatory proceedings of the Ma. 
rattas, Angria was ſo elevated with his ſucceſs 
His ſueceſ againſt three Dutch ſhips, one of fifty guns, one 
Nau the of thirty- ſix, and one of eighteen guns, the two 
former of which he burnt, and took the laſt; that 
he had the vanity to declare his expectations to be 
ſoon ſuperior to any force, that could be brought 
againſt him in the Indian ſeas; and accordingly 
continued to augment his marine with ſeveral 
veſſels, and one that was to carry 40 guns. 
Expedition This ſhewed the neceſſity of more activity on 
_—_ the part of the confederates, to humble this com- 
Bombay. mon enemy, already too formidable on the Ma- 
labar coaſt: Accordingly, the Marattas being 
ready, the Protector of 40 guns, the Swallow of 
16 guns, and the Viper and Triumph bomb-ve- 
ſels ſailed on the 22d of March from Bombay, 
under the command of Commodore James, then 
Commander in Chief of the company's maritime 
force in India? This ſmall ſquadron fell in, next 
. with ſeven fail * Angri s grabs, and eleven 
4 | gall: 
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kin off Rajapore; and chaced them to the A. 35 
ſouthward. On the ſecond day, ſtill continuing 750 
the chace, Commodore James was joined off 
Choule by ſeven Maratta grabs and ſixty galli- 

vats. But, as ſoon as this fleet got the length of 
Comoro Bay, the Marattas, under pretence of 
performing ſome religious acts, not, practicable on 

board of ſhip, according to their ſuperſtition, went 
aſhore, where they dallied away thirty hours, In tage 
mean time Angria's ſquadron got into the harbour 
of Severndroog. But upon the approach of Com- 
modore James, who with much difficulty brought 

up his dilatory allies, the enemy ſlip their cables and 

put to ſea, the gallivats towing their larger veſſels; 

and, as there was but little wind, that gave them 
conſiderable advantage over the Engliſh ſhips of 
war. So that, though the Commodore gave them 

chaſe it was all in vain. For the enemy threw out The egen 
every thing to lighten their veſſels with amazing of his fleet. 
induſtry and dexterity, and not only ſpread their 
yards with all the ſail they had, but they tried to 

catch every breath of air by faſtning their gar- 

ments, quilts, and even their turbants extended 

on the flag: ſtaves. By this manœuvre they gained 

their point; whilſt our allies, the Marattas, whoſe 

ſhips are light, and built floaty for ſailing large 

and in light gales, kept all aſtern. Which obliged 
Commodore James to give over the chace, and to 
return to Severndroog; à fortreſs on an iſland Severn- 
within muſket-ſhor. of the -main land, with no * 
more than two fathom and a half in the Firth; 
long. but not regularly fortilied 3 the greateſt 

; part 
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part of the works being cut out of the folid rock, 


and the reſt built with" ſtones ten or twelve feet 
ſquare 3 ; and mounts fifty-four guns on the baf. 
tions. On the main land there are three forts, 
one, the largeſt, is called Fort Goa, built in the 
fame manner, with large ſquare ftone, and mounts 
40 guns. The other two, built with ſtones of 


an irregular ſhape, mount about 20 guns each. 
The Commodore began to cannonade and bom- 
| bard the Illand Fort on the 2d of April 1755. 


Hut not being able to penetrate the walls, which 
were fifty feer high and eighteen thick, on the 


ſide where he made his firſt attack, he moved his 


ſtation ſo, as to reach Fort Goa with his lower 


deck guns, while be plied Severndroog with his 


upper tier. By this prudent diſpoſition and a vi- 
gorous fire, the north · eaſt baſtion of Severndroog 


and part of the parapet, were laid in rains, about 


noon; when a ſhell ſet fire to the houſes, and the 
Engliſh from the round-tops, with an inceſſant fire, 
prevented the garriſon's extinguiſhing it: and the 


wind being northerly ſpread the flames all through 


the fort, blew up one magazine, and cauſed a 
l conflagration. A multitude of men, wo- 
men and children, ran out and endeavoured to 


eſcape, on the other fide of the iſland, in boats; 


but they were taken up by the Swallow ſloop, 


ftationed to the ſouthward to prevent the throw- 
ing in of ſnccours on that ſide. 


This enabled the 
Commodore to turn all his fire thenceforward 


upon Fort Goa: which was ſerved with ſuch a 
ſevere cannonade, that the enemy was ſoon obliged 


to 


neunen 


SS FCS g. . 
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k. to bang out à flag of toe But the Governor, A. D. 

cet _ without waiting the event of a capitulation in his 

af- gneceſſitous circumſtances, croſſed over with, ſome 

ts, choſen Sepoys to Severndroog, where he ſeemed 

the determined to maintain his ground, till he ſhould 

nts receive ſuccours from Dabul, truſting in the na- 

of | tural ſtrength of the Place, notwithſtanding the 
ruin it had ſuſtained in its walls and magazines 

m- by nals bombardment. This being eyident from 

55. 5 all his anſwers to the ſummons and meſſages ſent 


I to carry their point, who ran up reſolutely to the 
vi · gates of the fortreſs, and with axes opened to 
bog themſelves an entrance through the ſally port 
out. vithout much loſs. 
the This conqueſt was followed by the ſurrender of 229 
Ire, Bancote, now called Fort Victoria, the molt cote. 
che northern port of any conſequence under the domi- 
8b nion of Angria, which ſubmitted upon the Com- 
d 2 modore's ſummons. The harbour is commodious 
wo- for a trade in ſalt and other goods, which are ſent 
0 thither from Bombay in great quantities; and 
ats; was therefore preferred in the choice of the Eng- 
oP, liſh in the diſtribution of the conqueſts with the 
_ Marattas ; who conſented that our Eaſt-India 
the company ſhould quietly poſſeſs this fort and port 
ard for the future. The Commodore deliyered 9 up 
* 1 On the 8h of il. m On April Iich. | 
Vor. L = a the 


him, the Commodore increaſed his fire, both from 


the {hips and from the three forts on the main, 


now in his poſſeſſion : under which firing a num- Stormed. 
ber of ſeamen were landed, with a determination 58 
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the other fortreſſes, he had reduced, to them; and 
on the 15th he was recalled, as he was anchored 


before, and was preparing to attack Dabul ; the 


ſeaſon. for action at ſea being too far advanced. 


However, the Governor and Council of Bombay 


conceived ſuch an high opinion of Commodore 


James's conduct and courage, and were ſo ani- 


mated by the ſucceſs under his command, that 


they prepared to follow the blow, in due time, 


Admiral 


Watſon 
arrives at 


Bombay. 


againſt their troubleſome and dangerous neigh- 
bour, whoſe deſtruction was reſolved upon. 
In this ſituation ſtood affairs between the Engliſh 


and their allies, and Angria, in November, when 
Rear-Admiral Watſon arrived with his ſquadron 
at Bombay. While theſe ſhips were cleaning and 


repairing, Commodore James was diſpatched in 
the Protector, with the Revenge and Bombay 


frigates, to reconnoitre Geriah, the capital of An- 
gria's dominions, and to ſound the depths of wa- 
ter at the entrance of the harbour: and upon his 


return and report, on the laſt day of December 
the Admiral ordered the Bridgwater and King- 
fiſher's loop, and ſome of the Company's armed 
ſhips, to proceed to the port of Geriah, and to 


Sails a- 


gainſt An- 
gria. 


cruiſe off it. Theſe were joined on the 27th of 


January 1756, by Commodore James in the Pro- 
tector and Guardian frigate: and on the x1th of 
i pA by the Admiral and his whole 4 


dron. 


| Angriadic: | 


pirited flies 
to the Ma- 
rattas 


Such a formidable fleet, ſo for been the ap- 
prehenſions of Angria, ſtruck him with ſuch ter- 
ror, that he abandoned his fort and threw himſelf 
entirely 
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entirely upon the mercy of the Marattas, with A. D. 
whom he ſaw it was neceſſary for him to purchaſe 


a peace at any rate. And they, without regard 
to their treaty with the Engliſh, preferred the ad- 


vantages, that they hoped to reap from his riches, 


to every other conſideration; and agreed to re- 


ceive him under their protection, on condition, 
that they might be immediately put in poſſeſſion 


of the fort of Geriah, in which he had hoarded 
up all his riches. To which Angria ſubmitted, 


and even ſigned an order for that purpoſe to his 


brother, whom he had left in command. Yet 
this clandeſtine treaty was not carried on ſo ſe- 


cretly, but the Admiral got information of it: 


and, in order to defeat their union, he next day, 
in the morning, ſent a ſummons to the fort, and, 


receiving no anſwer, in the afternoon he marched, His fort 
and ſtood in to the harbour in two diviſions, the beſieged. 


Bridgwater leading his Majeſty's ſhips the Tyger, 
Kent, Cumberland and Saliſbury, and the com- 
pany's ſhip, Protector of 40 guns: the other di- 
viſion was made up of the company's ſhips, the 


Revenge, Bombay grab and Guardian frigate; 
the Drake, Warren, Triumph and Viper bomb- 


ketches, led by the King's-fiſher. When this 
fleet had taken its ſtation there began ſuch a fire, 
as preſently ſilenced both the grabs and batteries. 


About four in the afternoon the Reſtoration, an 


armed ſhip, taken by Angria ſome time before, 


from the Eaſt India company, was ſet on fire by 


a ſhell, which communicating to his whole fleet, 
they very ſoon ſhared the ſame fate, 
A a 2 In 
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In the night, having no enemy to diſturb them 
by ſea, the Admiral ordered Colonel Clive to 


land with all the troops, to prevent the Marattas 


and next morning the 


entrance into the fort: 


Admiral ſent a meſſage to che Commander in 


Chief, declaring, that he would give no quarter, 
in caſe he would not ſurrender, and admit the 
Engliſh troops into the fort, in an hour's time. 
Which not being complied with, the attack was 


crenewed with ſuch vigour, about four in the af- 


ternoon, that the garriſon, in lefs than half an 
Hour, hung out a flag of truce. However, the 
Commandant neither hauled down his colours; 
nor admitted the Engliſh troops. This obliged 
the Admiral to repeat the attack, which was car- 
ried on with ſo terrible a fire, that the garriſon 


cried out for mercy, and let in our troops; being 


ſubdued only by the terror of ſo unuſual a fire; 
it being impoſſible for the heavieſt metal to make 


-a breach in the walls of that fortreſs, whoſe 
| Height and "thickneſs were extraordinary; either 
hen out ef the ſolid rock, or built of ſtones ten 


Feet in length laid endways. 

The ſtrength of theſe walls, within which te 
enemy was ſafe, after they were driven from the 
ramparts, accounts for che {malineſs of the num- 


nn This was — to be their ** * an offer they 


made to the Captains Buchanan and Forbes of 50, ooo rupees, 
If they would ſuffer them to paſs their guard: which they 
rejected with indignation, and diſcloſed it to Colonel Clive; 


whoſe vigilance the Marattas found it impoſſible to elude. 
dee Cambridge's account of the war in India, p. 129. 
„ | | ber, 
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der, that were killed: and the inconſiderable loſs A. D. 


of the Engliſn muſt be attributed to their on 
bravery and ſpirit, which ſoon drove the enemy 
from their works by the briſkneſs of their fire. 


But the Toſs to the enemy was irrecoverable. Of thine 


There were found in the place 200 cannon, fix 7" 
braſs mortars, and a very large quantity of pro- 
viſions of all kinds, beſides 120, ooo l. and up- 
wards, in money and effects. There were eight 
ketches, one ſhip, a great number of ſmall veſſels 
called Gallivats, and two large ſhips upon the 
ſtocks, one of 30 guns; without any poſſibility of 
recovering that power, by which Angria had for 
ſo many years reigned a terror to the maritime 
powers of Europe, frequenting thoſe ſeas, as well 
as to his neighbouring ſtates. Amongſt the pri- 
ſoners were the wife, children, and mother of 
Angria ; who received the admiral with a flood of 
tears, and on their knees, with their faces to the 
ground. Mr. Watſon comforted them with aſ- 
ſurances, that he would be to them a friend and 
a father. Upon hearing of which, the youngeſt 
ſon ſeized the admiral's hand, and fobbing, ſaid, 
Then you ſhall be my father.” Three hundred 
Europeans, and as many Sepoys were left to guard 
the fort, and four of the company's veſſels to de- 
fend the harbour. 

Our ſucceſs on this coaſt was greatly a 
with our loſſes in other parts of the Eaſt Indies. 
We left the M. Legrit and M. Buſſy ſeeking a 


o See page 198. n 
42 2 pretence 
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A. D. pretence for er the war, on the coalt of 


1736. Coromandel. 
M. Buſly's M. Buſſy not getting his 20 of Salabarzing, 


— from whom he demanded the poſſeſſion of the 


fort of Golconda, under pretence of ſecurity for 
the expences he had been at in his cauſe againſt the 


rebels; the haughty French man behaved at laſt 
with ſuch an air of arrogance, that the Mooriſh 
Prince ordered him immediately to return to Pon- 
dicherry, with his handful of Europeans. But 
Buſſy did not depart from the Mooriſh army with- 
out giving ſtrong hints of his intentions to accom- 
pliſh that by force, which he was not able to ac- 
quire by intrigue and ſolicitation, 

Salabatz- His march for Maſſulipatam, by the way of 


ber A Hydrabad, the capital of Golconda, alarmed Sa- 


Tn s labatzing, who immediately wrote to the governor 
of Madras for an aid of troops to prevent any in- 

- ſults from this enraged and perfidious Frenchman, 

who committed ſome diſorders in the countries 


through which he paſſed with his forces : tho' 


narrowly watched by a party of Maratta horſe, 


which hovered about his little army all the way. 
Buſſy rein- Buſſy had with him 400 Europeans, about 
forced: as many Seapoys, and he had ordered the gover- 


nor of Pondicherry to reinforce him with 400 or 


500 more Europeans, to be landed at Maſſulipa- 
tam, about 15 days march from Hydrabad ; where 
he arrived with a large ſtock of proviſions of 
all forts, which he took by violence fram the 
Bazars in his march, 5 | 


At 


in the Viceroy's pay, were thought ſufficient to 


liſh thoſe ſettlements. 


account. 
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At Hydrabad Buſſy converted a large houſe into A. 2 | 
a fort; whereon he mounted . ſome great guns, "75 
and prepared. to defend himſelf, and to maintain 3 
that ſtation, in caſe of an attack; which he had Hydrabad. 
reaſon to expect from his injured ally, the Vn 


Salabatzing. 


The governor of Madras having nothing to fear Aid pro- 
from the ſide of Pondicherry, ſo much weakened — 
by the large ſupplies ſent to Mr. Buſſy from 
thence, agreed to aſſiſt Salabatzing with 400 
Europeans, including a train of artillery, and 400 


Sepoys; which joined to 50,000 Mooriſh horſe 


defeat the attempts of Buſly's whole army, that 
did not exceed 1000 men. But when every thing How dit. 
was ſettled for their rout and ſubſiſtence, the loſs *Ppointed. 
of Calcutta and all the ſubordinate Engliſh ſettle- 
ments or factories in the kingdom of Bengal, ob- 
liged the governor and council to drop this expedi- 
tion, and do the utmoſt in their power to re- eſtab- 


How far the French may be ſuſpected to have 
favoured or ſuggeſted that fatal cataſtrophe at Cal- 
cutta has not yet tranſpired: but, as it had ſuch 
an influence upon our affairs at this critical con- 
juncture, it will be proper to give the following 


Bengal i is the moſt eaſterly province of the Mo- Bengal, its 
gul's dominions i in India, lies upon the mouth of — 
the Ganges, extending near 400 miles in length, 
from E. to W. and 300 in breadth, from N. to 8. 


| annually overflowed by the river Ganges, which. 


Aa 4 = makes 
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A. p. makes it one of the richeſt and moſt froirful pro 
1756. yinces in that quarter of the globe. 


Bengal 


The Bay of Bengal is the largeſt and deepeſt in 
the known world; extending from the ſouth part 
of Coromandel to the river Huguley. In which 
ſpace it receives the great 'rivers Ganges, and 
Guena from the weſt ſide, and the Aracan and 
Menamkiori or Avat river from the eaſt fide. 
But Bengal, asa coaſt, is ſuppoſed to extend only 
from Cape Palmiras on the N. of the coaſt of Gal- 
Ganges ri. conda, to the entrance into the Ganges; which 
ver. riſes in the mountains of Nigracut, part of Great 

Tartary, receives many other rivers, and after a 
courſe of 3000 miles falls into the Gulph of Bengal 
by fo many mouths, that travellers are not agreed 

in the number of them. However the common 

paſſage for European ſhipping is up the river 
Huguley, one of the moſt weftern branches. 

eb The richneſs and fertility of the country, and 

1 the extenſive and ſafe navigation of this large 

river, ſhew the importance of the ſettlements, 

within theſe limits; and have engaged the trading 

companies of the maritime nations in Europe to 

eſtabliſn factories upon the banks of the Ganges: 

which will be better deſcribed by the following ſur- 

vey of the villages, &c. on each fhore, ſo far, as 

they ſerve to convey an idea of the intereſt_of the 

Engliſh united Eaft India Company. . 

Deſeri The firſt town worthy obſervation on the ſide 

Culculla. of the river Huguley is Culculla, a good market 

for coarſe cloth, and for corn, oil, and other pro- 

duce of the country. A lirtle higher is the Dutch 

EY Bankſhall, 


4 | F 1 Py 
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Bankſhall, or place, where their ſhips ride, when 
the currents prevent their getting up the river. 
From Calculla and Juanpardoa two large deep 
rivers run to the Eaſt; and on the weſt ſide there 
js another that runs by the back of Huguley iſland 


to Radnager, famous for manufacturing cotton, Radnagor. 


cloth and filk romaals, or handketchiefs : and on 


the fame river is grown the "eſe quantity of 


ſugar in Bengal. 
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Ponjelly, a little market town for corn, ſtands Ponjelly. 


a little higher on the caſt bank of Huguley river, 
and exports more rice than any place thereon, 
About a league above Ponjelly ſtands a pyramid, 
which ſerves for a landmark or boundary of the 
Engliſh Eaſt India company's ſettlement of Cal- 
cutta, that is about a league higher. 


At Calcutta, when this diſaſter happened, there Calcutta. 


was a fort, in which ſtood the governor's houſe 3 
and convenient apartments for the factors and 
writers; magazines for their ammunition, and 
ſtore houſes for goods and proviſions; garriſoned by 


or Patna, loaded with ſalt-petre, piece goods, opium 
and raw filk: for, as the company hold the colony 
of Calcutta in fee tail of the Mogul immediately, 
they were under no apprehenſions of being dif- 
poſſeſſed by an enemy; tho' the Rajas, whoſe go- 


vernments extend along the Ganges, between Patana 


and Caſſimbuzzar, had ſometimes interrupted that 


navigation, and endeavoured by force of arms to 


exact the payment of certain dale for all mer- 


chandize, 


two or 300 ſoldiers; who were generally employ- 
ed in conveying the company's ſhips from Patana, 
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A. P. chandize, that paſſed on the coaſt, by or through 
W their dominions; Which extend Es of 1000 
miles. 

Trade of The trade of Bengal ſupplies * cargoes for 

Bengal. 

in ſmall veſſels to the neighbouring countries: and 

the article of ſalt- petre only is become of fo great 

conſequence to the European powers, that every 

thing has been attempted by the French and Dutch 

to deprive the Engliſh of that advantage. For 

wiahich reaſon it was greatly to be ſuſpected that 

theſe rivals in trade, that were always ſeeking an 

opportunity to ruin the Engliſh intereſt in the 

The Eng- Eaſt Indies, had ſpirited up a new Nabob of Bengal 

i ack to.extirpate the Engliſh factories within his domi- 

| Laage of nions, under various ſlight pretences; of being 

Sen treated with diſreſpect by Governor Drake; of 

a right to certain duties, which were refuſed by 

the company, and for giving protection to ſuch 

perſon or perſons, that had fled to o him for lanc- 
tuary. 

Whatever might be the real cauſe it does not ſo 

muah concern, neither does it appear, as yet, 


with any certainty. Intrigue on the part of 


why the French and Dutch; avarice and ambition of 
the Nabob; and ſome indiſcretions and neglect on 
the part of the Engliſh, are the moſt reaſonable 
conjectures, 

His army About the end of May 1736, Saradjot Dollah, 

— 2 the new Nabob, immediately upon his eſtabliſh- 


"pps foot, and between three and 400 clephants. 
He 


* 


a or ſixty ſhips yearly : beſides what is carried 


ment, took the field, with an army of 30, ooo horſe, 


| abou 300 men ju garriſon, 
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He detached about 600 men to reduce Caſſim- A. D: 


buzzar?, which fort * he fummoned to ſurrender ; 


aſſuring them that they ſhould have cauſe to re- 


pent their reſiſtance : which -not being complied 


with, and expecting a reſolute and powerful 
oppoſition, the cunning Nabob had recourſe to 


ſtratagem to facilitate his intentions. He ordered 
20,000 men to join the 600, and propoſed a truce 
for an amicable determination of the ſubject of 
complaint. By this means he inveigled Mr. 
Watts, the chief of this factory, to his tent, un- 
der ' promiſe of a ſafe conduct: but Mr. Watts 
was no ſooner in his power, than he was obliged, 


by threats, to ſign an acknowledgment of a debt 


to the Nabob in a large ſum of money. He then 


inſiſted upon Mr. Watts's ſending for Meſſts. 
Collet and Batſon, two of the council; which 


being complied with alſo, the Nabob detained: both 


Watts and Batſon, and ſent Collet to prevail. on 


= Caſimbuzzar, 15990 100 wats; above Houle, and 20 


leagues weſt from Dacca, are factories both Engliſh and Dutch, 


of which, by their company's orders, the ſeconds of the 
council ought to be the chiefs. It is a large town, much fre- 


quented by merchants, and ſtands in a very healthy and fruit- | | 


ful iſland of the Ganges, whoſe inhabitants are employed in 


many valuable manufaQtoties, eſpecially muſlins and filks, 


which are naturally yellowiſh, till the natives whiten them 
with the aſhes, which they call there, of Adam's fig-tree. 


Tavernier ſays, that the Dutch export 7000 bales of them 


from hence annually ; and, except what the natives keep for 
themſelves, the Tartar and Mogul merchants ingroſs the reſt, 
which is about 15,000 bales. 

4 Was ſmall, regularly built, mounted 2 and had 


me 
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A. D. the factory to ſurrender, threatening death to his To 
2756. two priſoners, whom he treated with the utmoſt let 
indignity, and hurried them away to Moxouda- he 

vat, or Muxedabad ; and deſtruction to them all, fo 

5 ¶ they would force him to take it, by aſſault. wit 
Caſfimbuz- This was oppoſed warmly by ſeveral of the gen- ma 
zerren tlemen in the company's ſervice: but the majority dri 
of the people prevailed; and accordingly on the the 

4th of June, the factory of Caſſimbuzzar was ſur- the 
rendered to the Nabob of Bengal: which was fo der 

far from delivering the Engliſh out of their dif. but 

treſs; that it encouraged the haughty eaſtern ſex 
Prince to proceed with all his force againſt our ka 
principal ſettlement at Calcutta, The Moors hav- Op] 

ing thus got poſſeſſion of the fort at Caſſimbuzzar Po 
without exchanging a ſingle ſhot, ſeized upon an 

every thing; ill treated the people; left them ſibl 


ſcarce a ſhirt to their backs, and, a few days after, 
ſent them alſo to Moxoudavat, the capital of 
Bengal, to be confined in different priſons _ 
dungeons. 

Calcutta The Nabob diſpatched near 0 00 troops, 300 
deſieged. elephants, and goo cannon to reduce Calcutta, 
charging the commander in chief with a letter for 
Governor Drake; in which he offered to accom- 
modate matters with the Engliſh on condition, 

that he would pay the arrears of his duty on trade, 
for x5 years paſt ; to defray the expence of his 
army, till it ſhould return to Moxoudavat, as well 

as what it had coſt him already, and to deliver up | 

ſome Mooriſh nobles, which had taken ſhelter from I 


his tyrannies, with all their effects, in that factory. 
20 9 1 


bet 


he tore it to- pieces and trampled upon it. 
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To which Mr. Drake made no reply; ben 


jetter's being repeated twice, thrice and four times, 
This 


with the reſidue of his army, and arrived by long 
marches on the 19th, before Calcutta, having 
driven the advanced guards from the paſſes into 
the fort. The Moors were permitted to commit 


the greateſt exceſſes in the town, which they plun- 


dered for 24 hours, and ſtript not only the houſes, 
put the inhabitants, without diſtinction of age or 
ſex, and left them naked. ; 

The enemy then threw up a ſinall breaſt work 
oppoſite to the fort, and mounted two twelve 
pounders upon it; which fired twice or thrice in 
an hour; and fo badly ſerved, that it was impoſ- 
ſible for them to make a breach: however, long 
before any real attack had been made, Mr. Drake, 
who declared himſelf a quaker, reſigned the fight- 
ing-poſt to his ſecond, and under the favour of a 
thick ſmoak, occaſioned by the ſtore-houſes and 


magazines ſet on fire by the Moors, - conveyed all 


the treaſure he could colle& from the merchants, 


&c. and the company's books, and carried all the 
ladies, and the counſellors, with him on board 


the ſhips, which laid off in 'the Ganges; leaving 
Mr. Holwell behind, who ſaid he would ſtay and 
defend the place to the laſt extremity; though the 


party that fled on board had carried 100 Js 


from the garriſon with them. 1 | 
Mr. Holwell thus left with Fer gentle- 


96s 


4. D. 


The go- 
vernor flies 


to the — 


The fort 
fended. 


men and ſome military oihicers, called a council of ho de- 


2 | war: 
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A. D. war: after which, to the grumbling of 
1756 the foldiers; left in pon ang he «divided three 


cheſts of treaſure amongſt them ; made them 
large. promiſes for their fidelity and courage; ſe- 
cured the keys of the gates himſelf; and next 
morning ſtood. 1 to * defence of the place gal- 


lantly. 


The attack was made very briſk; the Moon 


having got poſſeſſion of the counſellors houſes, 


which were built cloſe and round the fort, galled 
the Engliſh much, and drove them from the baſ- 
tions: but they were ſeveral times diſlodged by 


the fire from the fort; which killed upwards of 


22,000 Moors, with the loſs of only five or ſix 


Engliſh, the firſt day: but on the third day, moſt 


of the Engliſh ſoldiers being either killed or 


wounded, and Mr. Holwell ſeeing himſelf deſert- 
ed by almoſt everymhudy,, attempted to make an 


honourable and ſafe retreat on board the ſhips. 
For this purpoſe, he is ſaid to have hung out a 


flag of truce, and to have demanded a capitula- 
tion, to amuſe the enemy, till he could carry his 
retreat into execution. But the ſhips; were now 


fell ſeveral miles below the fort, without leaving 


a boat to aſſiſt the beſieged in their eſcape ; which 
defeated all expectations of ſafety, that way; and, 
it is very probable the ſame. circumſtance giv- 
ing the Nabob reaſon to think-the fort would ſur- 
render at diſcretion, when thus deſerted, without 


hopes of ſuccours and relief, he would . to no 
terms of idle. 


The 


The 


open boat, for Moxoudavat, 
oP for — in their diſtreſs; ; but treated in a 
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The” ſoldiers diſpairing of ſucceſs, and quite A. P. 
diſabled with their continval ſervice, in the evening, 
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How deli- 


of the rgth, knocked off the lock of the Little vered up. 


Gate and let in the Moors; who killed ſeveral 
that firſt preſented themſelves ; ſtripped all naked, 
and loading them with irons, crammed 146 into a 


dungeon, called the black hole, of about 18 foot 


ſquare, with only two windows to the weſtward, 
at eight in the evening; out of whom next 


day, there were no more thi twenty three left 


alive”, at fix in the morning; the reſt being 
ſmothered by the exceſſive bear: : and their re- 


leaſe was owing more to the avarice of the Nabob, 
than to any bowels of compaſſion. © For, being 


informed that there was a conſiderable treaſure 


| ſecreted in the fort, entruſted to the confidence of 
Mr. Holwell, the barbarous tyrant was moved to 


order him and his companions out of 'the black 


hole. Yet this was not the end of Mr. Holwell's 


miſery. He, not privy to any ſuch treaſure, as NMiſeries of 


the Nabob queſtioned him about, and three of his 


companions, were loaded with irons, and convey- 
ed three miles, in a putrid fever, to the Indian 
camp, and there expoſed to a heavy rain all 


night; next day brought back to Calcutta, under 


the intenſe heat of the ſun, and embarked in an 
not only without 


r a by a 5 han on every individual at- 


tended with an inſatiable thirſt; and at laſt by the intolerable 


ſteam that aroſe from the dead bodies, as well as the living, 


as * and volatile as ſpirits of ins 


manner, 


Mr. Hol- 


well, &c. 
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8 . manner, that would ſhock a merciful reader. Ar- 
: 


rived at the city of their deſtination; they were 


lodged in a ſtable, led caprives in chains through 


making ſome motions to recover their ſettlement 


the ſtreets, and treated as the worſt of criminals; 


till releaſed by the pity and interceſſion of the 
Nabob's grandmother. Mr. Watts and his com- 


| panion in ſlavery received the ſame grace. But hay- 


ing received advice, that the Engliſh ſhips were 


inhabitants of Calcutta ſhould withdraw and quit 
the country within three days, under pain of hay. 
ing their noſes and ears cut off: ſent pioneers to 


raze the town to the ground; and wrote to the 


governor of Madras, that no Engliſh ſubject 
ſhould thence forward ſettle within his en; of 


Bengal. 


This was the WY that fo * required 


all the aid of the government of Madras to pre- 
vent the Engliſh being driven out, and extirpated 
for ever from the moſt lucrative trade in falt-petre 
and the other produce, and the manufactures of 
thoſe countries watered by the Ganges; and to 


give this ſervice the preference to any other. 


2 ir tw Accordingly it was reſolved to drop the agree- 


ment with Salabatzing*, and to diſpatch 600 


Europeans, and 1000 Sepoys, under the command 
of Captain Clive, againſt the Nabob or Suba of 
Bengal, in order to reſtore the ——_— 8 en 


and commerce. 


+ See before, p. 359: 
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In conſequence” of this reſolution, Salabatzing A. P. 


was under neceſſity to hearken to the French terms 
of accommodation, and to receive them-i into his 
ſervice ; and Buffy, i reinforced by 5 o Europeans, 


1756. 


under Mr. Law, began the new year (1756) with The had 


effects of 


the conqueſt" of Ingeram, Baudermalanka and bis agree. 
Vizagapatam, factories belonging to the Engliſh; ment with 


This having been foreſeen, the greateſt part of the 
company's effects were ſhipped off, from the two 


former places, immediately upon the firſt alarm 
of hoſtilities. And as the latter was in no condi- 


tion to withſtand 600 Europeans, '6000 Sepoys, 
4000 Pikemen, and 30 pieces of cannon, which 


M. Buſſy brought againſt it, whoſe garriſon con- 
ſiſted of no more than 140 Europeans, and 420 


Sepoys and Topaſſes, it ſurrendered by capitula- 


the French. 


tion; in which it was agreed, To deliver up the capitula- 


« place, the fortifications, the artillery, marine 


the company of France; as alſo all that ſhould 


ebe found in the different magazines belonging 
% to the Engliſh company; that the chief, the 


council, and all thoſe employed in the Engliſh 
company's ſervice, the officers and all others, 
both civil and military, to be priſoners of war, 
* on their parole: that all the ſoldiers, ſailors and 
* other Europeans ſhould be priſoners, as long as 
* the war ſhould continue between the King of 


France and the King of England, or till they 


+ ſhould be exchanged.” Beſides the capture of this 
place gave the French the entire Une of the 


coaſt from Ganjam to Meſſulapatam. 


_ 1. B b Affairs 


tion of Vi- 


and military ſtores, arms, ſhip- ſtores, &c. to — 


870 
A. D. 


Revolt and 
uſurpation 
of Mau- 


phus 
Can. 


| rer of 


Sepoys to quit che fortreſs of Madura. 
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Affairs did not fueceed much better in the 


fonthern -provinees of the Inghes;. {1 The governor 
of St. George reſolved to ſend-1000 Sepoys and 
the Goſſtree company fram Trichindmaly, under 


the command of Mahomed-ibuf-Cawri, to re- 


duce the rebel Rolygars, Who, hy che ſiaſtigation of 


Mauphus Cawn; had qbtained ſeveral advantages 


over quis traaps, anti had blocked tp a large party 


in a ſtrong font, between Madura and Tinevelly. 
But the day before cheſe troops began - cheir march, 


advice came that Mayphus Cawn, had nat only 
ohtained a complete victory over the rebels, killed 
theo general and 2000 calleries, and taken 300 


Horxſe, and all cheir Haggage, guns, and ſome ele- 


phants, in ia hattle Fought within ſeuen miles of 
Mioevelly ; but that he had uſurped and ſeized 
upon this brother's country; having firſt under 


falſe and frivalous pretences, prevailed with our 


T 


In North — ahedefies:and :eifappein- 


| North A- ments of theiexptditions, for the defence of the 


merica. 


Ohio, the territories yet uncultivated, and: the fet- 


tlements made by the Britiſh ſubjects on the back 


of our provinces, on the ſouth of ithe bay of St. 


Lawrence, expoſed nur colonies to che inroads and 
barbarities of the French and their Indian confe- 
Herates,' during the winter; and were chiefly /af- 


ers on that continent. For, it muſt be confeſſed, 
that there was a great overſight in the miniſtry ; 


firſt, to chuſe a man r that ſervice, who was 
| "totally 


Lo — «> 


eribed to the appointment of improper command- 
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tally unaoquaineed wich the country, 10 hich 45 2. | 


he was Kent, and with the ſervice, which he was 


to perform : and one, whoſe raſh and precipitant 
emp made him unqualified for aſervice, whoſe 
U 


ceſs depended upon the . moſt cool, wary and 
circumſpect attention and foreſighr: and then to 
fend him without 2 mpaniqn, equal tg the poſt, 
and to ſucceed him in the chief command, in caſe 
of death, or other fatal accident, By the firſt 
fault, we haye ſeen that Braddock's expedition was 
rendered unſucceſsful *, and the territory on the 
back of Virginia and Penſplvania was particularly 


left expoſed to the ravages of a cruel enemy: and 


by the ſecond miſtake, the chief command, upon 
the death of General Braddock, devolved on Ge- 


neral Shirley, a man, who, had been worn out in General 
the practice of the Jaw, as a barriſter 3 who. n 


naturally. diffident, low, 2nd inert; ho had never 


ſeen battle, or ſiege, and who had, nevertheleſs, 
Wen made commander in Chief of the King's 
armics in North America, with the appgingrgents = 


points out the erronsous conduct of the miniſtry z 


but in no wiſe intended, as a ſlur on the character 


of Mr. Shirley, who obtained the goyerament af 
Boſton by his merit; was reckoned an able politi- 


cian ; underſtood the intereſt of his country wells 


had the honour of his Majeſty and che welfare of 
his country very much at heart; was emplayed 
15 the wachten 00 Vel a. Ai n. 


| 4 bebe n 74 9." 
B b 2 England 
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the pro- 
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5 England and France in North America, &c. f in 
which great truſt he acquitted himſelf with hon- 


our; An from his thorough knowledge of his 
Britannic Majeſty's title to that continent, he ſeems 
to have been entruſted with the affairs thereof. 

The miſeries, to which the back ſettlements 


wes expoſed, by ſeveral miſcarriages of the ex- 


pedirions- carried on laſt ſummer, againſt Fort du 
Queſne, Niaguara and Crown Point, and the fatal 
conſequences, which were foreſeen would follow 
a want of a ſuperior force, to oppoſe and repel 
the French, and to drive them off from the Bri- 
tiſh territories; and that diſunion and diſagree- 


ment, which till © continued amongſt the provinces, | 


about raiſing neceſfary ſupplies of men and money, 


for the common ſafety, greatly alarmed thoſe, 
who were neareſt the ſeat of danger, and produc- 


Remon- ed ſeveral ſpirited remonſtrances to their rulers, 
ſtrances of 


and inſtructions to their repreſentatives, ſetting 


vinces moſt forth, That when they ſaw the views of an ambi- 


expoſed 


danger. 


to 


Fg 


tious potent Prince, extended in defiance and in 
open violation of the moſt ſolemn treaties with 
the native Indians, and the crown of Great Bri- 
tain; and his ſubjects ſeizing lands undoubtedly 
within his Majeſty” s. grants, fortifying themſelves 


thereon, aſſiſted by all the native forces of Canada, 


and large numbers of veteran ſoldiers from France, 


opening thereby a ſhort and eaſy paſſage to our 


own back ſettlements: that, when they reflected, 


that theſe intruders are the avowed enemies of our 


trade, liberty, property, laws and religion, the 
utter E 1 aich, can * ſatisfy _ 


in 
on- 
his 
ems 


ents 
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grand leading ſtroke in all their ambitious views, 


and the only way to bring about an arbitrary and 


tytannical empire, and introduce a bloody and per- 


ſecuting religion, throughout all the continent of 


North America: to ſucceed in which they ob- 


ſerved them to act in one uniform manner, guided 


by one ready council, all directed to one fixed and 
unalterable point; their ſtrength conſiſting in 
union, and their proſpect of ſucceſs founded on 
the preſent: unhappy disjointed ſtate of our colo- 
nies; which appears ſo evident to our Indian allies, 
that ſelf-preſervation has induced many of their 
warriors to go over to the French, believing ei- 
ther that our circumſtances are deſperate, or that 


we are an eaſy, effeminate and daſtardly people, 


and conſequently not to be relied on, being 
doubtful that the Engliſh would not make any 
proviſion againſt the impending dangers. They 
could not forbear being alarmed at a ſituation ſo 
ſhocking to every true ſubje& of Great Britain: 
and that it was with the utmoſt concern they had 


ſeen thoſe evils, from ſmall beginnings, riſe by 


degrees to the moſt threatning dangers; and that 
they could not help attributing their monſtrous 
growth to the private views, inaction, irreſolu- 
tion, and diſunion of the ſeveral legiſlative powers 


of Britiſh America: So that, an invaſion, which 


the natural ſtrength of the - colonies united, and 
an eaſy expence, might have once. repelled, is 


now become matter of ſerious _ concern and im- 
portance to their mother country, and calls for a 


B b 3 provincial 
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when they conſidered that this appears to be the A. D. 
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A. proviricial afliftatice in rin ahd money; and milk 
17586. coſt imtnenſs ſunis tb | theſe Cblohiss, "which « 

1 friendly union and cafe miglit Have fabed. 

2 no ef- Solemn and well grounded is theſe PIN 
theqtakers des were, the ſpirit of 6ppofition fill continued; 
Þ = a. a- eſpecially in the aſſembiy 6f Penſylvania; in 
Penſy * ielilircber leading men, amongſt the quakers, did 
a. All ici their power to obſtruct the paſſing any bil 
for raiſing money, and for ' eſtabliſhing a miltia; 
and ſome of them went {6 far as t6 vindicate the 
enemy, and to adviſe forbearatice, as the beſt 
means to ſecure their liberty and property. To 
confirm this deluſion, which had ſeized upon the 
majority of the repreſentatives, many preachers, 
or ſpeakers, both men and women, ran about with 
more than common aſſiduity, declaiming againſt 
all preparations for War, and declaring, & That 
whatever evil might come upon our provinces; it 
was of their own ſeeking : that the French were 
ſettled on their own lands, ànd that the defeat of 
the King 8 troops was a judgnient for diſturbing 
the enemy in their peaceable habitations: that 
their colony was under the immediate protection 
of heaven; and that it was in vain to éndeavour 
to drive the French out of their forts; and par- 
ticularly, that it was unneceffary for the Penſyl- 
vanians to take up arts.“ This doctrine had ſuch 
effect, that the unhappy Penſylvamians deſpiſed 
all military arts and military officers, and were 
deaf to all meaſures towards tiamitaining the com- 
mon ſafety ; till the French themſelves, by puſh- 


in B on their eneroachmeits ** this province, 
2 Ck after 
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| after the defeat of Braddock, {or —— A.-D. 
their very capital with deſolation ; and the incon- 
teſtable proofs, that daily arrived from the back 


ſettlements, of the barbarities exerciſed by the 


enemy upon men, women and childeen,. gaye the 


aſſembly a more natural turm to acknowledge the 
neceſſity of nd oe the defence 9b: weir 
provines. 


. 
EI 2 


1756. 


On the 3d of Wremen the aombiy dating Several 


the governor informed them, by a meſſage, that 


meſſages 
from 2 


he had received intelligence of the encampment governor 


of x500 French and Indians on the Suſqueha+ 
nah, within 90 miles of Philadelphia; that: they 
had gained the Delawares and Shawaneſe to their 
intereſt ; that he could have put the province 
into a poſture of defence to prevent the miſchiefs, 
already committed by this party, had his hands 
been properly ſtrenghtened ; but that he had-neither 


that their was no militia, and that it was not poſ- 


gular bodies, as the preſent exigence required 


—_ he earneſtly entreated then: 10 grand. proper 
1 body of 1400 Indians * 100 A Lt E marched 


from the Ohio, with an intention to divide into ſeparate | par- 


ties, when they came near to the frontiers; viz. 40 to go 


againſt Shamakin, 40 againft Juniata, and 40 again Harris's 


Ferry; and thus to ſpread themſelves in ſmall parties quite 
over the province of re taking up their winrer 


quarters at Lancaſter. 

„ Thiele two tribes of Indians declared” that they bt re- 
ceived a hatchet from the French, and were determined to uſe 
Ws the TE” as long as any of us were alive. 
187 B b 4 ſupplies 


money, nor arms, nor ammunition at his diſpoſal; 


ſtble for him to form the backſertlers into ſuch re- 


concerning 
the im- 
pending 
danger. 


= 
* 
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A. D. ſupplies of money, and to Prepare 2 bill to eſtab- 


1756. 


liſh a militia, excepting ſuch as are conſcientiouſly 


ſcrupulous of bearing arms, it being Impoſſible 


without ſuch law to prevent confuſion: and diſ. 


order, and to anſwer the — nem 
whatever money might be raiſed. 3 


The aſſembly admitted that the decke Kuben had 
* greatly alarmed, and that great cruelties had 


been committed by the Delawares and Shawaneſe: 
but inſtead of proceeding immediately to enable 
the governor to repreſs and avenge theſe incur. 
| ſions by the bill deſired, they requeſted him to in- 


form them, whether he knew of any diſguſt or in- 
jury the Delawares and Shawaneſe had received, 
or by what means their affections had been alienated 
from the province; and put other queries of like 


tendency to avoid 8 to an . e an . to 
the governor's meſſage. 


Juſt as this anſwer was apache, the Membh 
r another meſſage, acquainting them with 


the utter deſtruction of the ſettlers at the Great 


Cove. Which had no effect towards facilitating 


5 reſolutions for the common ſafety. On the 10th 
of November, the governor acquainted the aſſem- 


| bly, that the Indians had publicly demanded the 


aſſiſtance of the province, and had declared, that 
unleſs they ſnould be immediately ſupported, they 
muſt in their own defence take part with the 
French, whom they were not able to reſiſt alone: 

and further, that he was determined, with the 
advice of his council, to ſet out in perſon to ſuc- 
cour the back-ſertlers 5 his * and to put 
120. them 
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them into the beſt order he could, diſpairing nom A. P. 
of doing any thing in conſort with the aſſembly. 9 
This menace did not produce its deſired effect: 

eight days more were trifled away in fruitleſs and 
diſagreeable meſſages about the ſupplies. On 1 
18th the governor acquainted the aſſembly, by 
meſſage, that the Indians had deſtroyed and driven 

away the inhabitants of Tulpehocken; and ob- 

ſerved, that the means they had under conſidera- 

tion for raiſing money were too dilatory; that, as 

no money could be iſſued thereby, in leſs than 

ſix weeks, in which time a great part of the pro- 

vince might be laid waſte, he urged them for an 
immediate ſupply, and a law to regulate a militia, 

and to ſubmit them to diſcipline. :"This brought 

on farther delay. But next day, November the The back 
19th, many hundreds of the back-ſettlers arrived — 
at Philadelphia, and in a body demanded that re- — 
lief, to which they were intitled by the laws of * Da 
God and nature, and under the protection of go- relief a and 
vernment. Theſe unhappy and deſerted people I 
applied themſelves firſt to the governor, who 

pitied their diſtreſs ; told them that he had done 

all in his power to gain from the aſſembly the re- 

lief they ſollicited, and ſhewed them the order for 

50000 l. from the proprietaries, to be laid out as a 
free gift in defence of the province. Upon which Bring 
they hurried to the Stadt-houſe with a waggon * 
loaded with the dead bodies of their friends, who friends. 
had been ſcalped about 60 miles off, by the | 
Indians; threw them down at the door of the 
* rev houſe; curſing the quakers principles, and 


bid 


uſe of means; at the ſame time threatning, that 
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bid the eonimittes of aſtmbly-behokt the fruits of 
their obſtinacy, and confeſs that their pretended 
ſanftity would not ſave the province without the 


if they ſhould come down on the like errand 


again, and find nothing done for their protection, 
the conſequences ſhould be fatal *. 


And this was 
declared -with fuch marks of grief and miſery in 


their faces, who had loſt their wives, their chil- 


dren, and the labour of their whole lives, that 
they, either moved by the diſtreſs, or over-awed 
by the threats of the injured people, immediately 


dropped all their diſputes; paſſed the money-bill 
for 60,0001. on the fame terms offered to them 


in Auguſt laſt ; and alſo paſſed a militia- bill, by 
* The quak ers, leaſt the aſſembly ſhould waver in their 


oppoſſtion, ſolemnly conjured them, in a public addreſs, not 


to giant any money for purpoſes iĩnconfiſtent with the ye acr- 
ABLE TESTIMONY they profeſſed, as it would deſtroy the 
religious liberties and the fundamental part of their conſtity- 
tion; for whieh their forefathers left their country, and ſettled 


that, then a wilderneſs ; declaring alſo, that if a tax ſhould 


be granted to raife money for any unpeaceable purpoſes, many 
would be under 2 neceſſity of /uffering, rather than conſent 
thereto, by the payment of it. ——The other inhabitants 
of the province addrefled them in the ſtrongeſt terms, to 
come into contrary meaſures. - * We hope, ſaid they, that 


we ſhall always be able to preſerve that reſpe& for you, 


which is due to the faithful repreſentatives of freemen; but on 
the preſent occaſion yoo will forgive us, if we aſſume tha- 
racters higher than that of humble ſuiters, yx av inc for the de- 


fence of our lives and properties, as a matter of GRACE : you 


will permit us to make a poſitive and abſolute DEMAND of 
it, as 4 matter of perfect and unalienable x10 by the laws 


| of God and man. 


which 
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vhiek thofe, who beat atitis; might be formed into * * 


| tepblar bodies, ſubjet to Aft:iphine, afd” Hated 


fort able to ſerve their country, and more terrible 


to their enemies. Which being the firſt militia- 


act ever paſſed in Penſylvania, and containing 


ſome very remarkable paſſages, in regard to the 
ferapuloſity of thofe, he refuſe to bear arms for 
the defence of their country and of their owfr H= 


berty, property and religion ; the reader vill "8 | 


it at the bottom of the © Page  SIEFMY FR 


In 


7 An 4a for the Ar * ad r ating ſuch as are 
| willing and defirons to be nnited for military purpoſes avithin 
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9 


now circumſtanced, 2 4 the uſe of arms in others, yet 
are principled l bearing arms themſelves; and to make 
any law to compel them thereto, againſt their conſciences, 
would not be only to violate a fundamental in our conſtitu- 
tion, and be a direct breach of our charter of privileges, but 
would alſo in effect be to commence perſecution againft all 
that part of the inhabitants of the province : and for them 
by any law to compel others to bear arms, and exempt them- 
ſelves, would be inconſiſtent and partial. Yet foraſmuch as 


by the general toleration and equity of our laws, great num- . 


bers of people of other religious denominations are come 
among us, who are under no ſuch reſtraint, ſome of whom 
have been diſciplined i in the art of war, and conſcientiou 
think it their duty to fight in defence of their country, their 
wives, their families, and eſtates, and ſuch have an equal 
right to liberty of conſcience with othets. And whereas a 
Freat number of petitions from the ſeveral counties of this 


Province, have been „ to this houſe, ſetting forth, 
that 


©” D. 
© 3736, 
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In Virginia the government, prevailed upon by 


che E miſerics duffered by the un who had 
1 A n 4125 been 


1 1 : 


b that the petitioners are very eg to defend themſelves and 


country, and defirous of being formed into regular bodies for 


that purpoſe,” inſtructed and diſciplined under proper officers, 
with ſuitable and legal authority ; repreſenting withal, that 
unleſs meaſures of this kind are taken, ſo as to unite them 


together, ſubject them to due command, and thereby give 
them confidence in each other, they cannot aſſemble to op- 


poſe the enemy, without the utmoſt danger of expoſing them- 


ſelves to confuſion and deſtruction. 


And whereas the voluntary aſſembling of great bodies of 


armed men from different parts of the province on any occa- 
fional alarm, whether true or falſe; as of late hath happened, 


without call dr authority from the government, and without 
due order and direction among themſelves, may be attended 
With danger to our neighbouring Tudja# friends and allies, as 

| well as the internal peace of the province. g 


And whereas the Governor hath frequently recommended 
it to the Aſſembly, that in preparing and paſſing a law for 
ſuch purpoſes, they ſhould have a due regard to ſcrupulous 


and tender conſciences, which cannot be done where com- 


pulſive means are uſed to force men into military ſervice; 
Therefore, as we repreſent all the people of the province, and 
are compoſed of members of different religious perſuaſions, 


we do not think it reaſonable that any ſhould, through a 


want of legal powers, be in the leaſt reſtrained from doing 
what they judge it their duty to do for their own ſecurity and 


the public good; we, in compliance with the. ſaid petitions 


and recommendations, do offer it to the Governor to be 


| enacted, And be it enacted, by and with the advice and conſent 
of the repreſentatives of the freemen of the ſaid province in 


general aſſembly met, and by the authority of the ſame, That 
from and after the publication of this a&, it ſhall and may 
be lawful for the freemen of this province to form themſelves 


into * as heretofore they have uſed i in time of war 


without 


* F” . 5 4 , 3 P 2 F 1 * ? 1 ; 4 of y us | 2 «yp y Wwe 5 2 
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been killed or taken, to the number of 70 perſons, 
. the ears _ the counties of Dunifries, 
bf GAS £4. 3 A 15 n g Prince 


2 a * * eompnsy⸗ ons leis of votes in | 


the way of ballot, to chuſe its own officers.— Mob ty 

And that as ſoon as the ſaid companies and regiments are 
formed, and their officers commiſſioned, it halt and may be 
lawful to and for the governor, or commander in chief, by 


and with the advice and conſent of the colonels, lieutenant- 


colonels and majors of all the regiments, to form, make, and 
eſtabliſh articles of war, for the better government of the 


forces, that ſhall be under their command, and for bringing | 


offenders againſt the ſame to juſtice; and to erect and conſti- 
tute courts-martial, with power to hear, try, and determine 
any crimes. or offences by ſuch articles of war, and inflift pe- 
nalties by ſentence or judgment of the ſame on thoſe, who Sol 
be ſubje& thereto, in any place within this province. 

Provided always, that the articles ſo to be made and ta 
bliſhed, ſhall contain nothing repugnant, but be as near as poſ- 
fible conformable to the military laws of Great Britain, and 
to the articles of war made and eſtabliſhed by his Majeſty in 


purſuance of the laſt a& of ' parliament for puniſhing mutiny 


and deſertion, the different circumſtances of this province 
compared with Great Britain, and of a voluntary militia of 
freemen, compared with mercenary ſtanding n being 
duly weighed and maturely conſidered. 

Provided alſo, that nothing in this act ſhall be andertion 
or conſtrued to give any power or authority to the governor 
or commander in chief, and the ſaid officers, to make any 
articles or rules that ſhall in the leaſt affect thoſe of the inha- 


bitants of the province who are conſcientiouſly ſcrupulous of 
bearing arms, either in their liberties, perſons or eſtates; nor 
any other perſons of what perſuaſion or denomination ſoever, 


who have not firſt voluntarily and freely ſigned the ſaid ar- 
ticles after due conſideration as aforeſaid. 


Provided alſo, that no youth, under the age of wwentyrone 


years, nor any bought ſervant or indented apprentice, ſhall 
be admitted to enroll himſelf, or be capable of _ enrolled 
| in 
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5 2 Prince William-and Fairfax z0 be draughted; and 


vember l laſt at Weltwinſter, Page 8. 5 


that 160 pf them ſhould march out of Wincheſter 


towards the ſouth branch of the river Potomac, 
where ſeveral late murders had been committed: 
and 300 more were draughted about the middle 


of October, from the regiments : at other Places, 


and orgered to rendezvous at Fort Cumberland, 
10 Prevent. further exceſſes from the French and 
Indians in thoſe quarters, ho had depopulated 


five or ſix counties, and cut off the correſpond- 
ence with Fort Cumberland and Wills 5 1 e 


„ bie. 


The Moravian 6 
* or Mohony Creek, about 8 5 miles from Phila- 


in the laid \conpianies « or gien, without the conſent of his 


or their parents or guardians, maſters or miſtreſſes, jn writing 
| under their hands firſt had and obtained ®. 


Provided alſo, that no enliſtment or enrollment of any per- 
ſon in any « of the companies or regiments to be formed and 
raiſed as aforeſaid, ſhall protect ſuch perſon in any ſuit or 
civil aQion 'brought againſt him by his creditors or others, 


| except during his being in actual ſervice in field or garriſon; 


nor from a proſecution for any offence e api the 
laws of this province. _- 
Provided alſo, that no regiment, company, or party of 


volunteers, ſhall, by virtue of this act, be compelled or led 
more than three days march beyond the inhabited parts of 


the province; nor detained longer than three weeks in and 
garriſon, without an expreſs engagement for that purpoſe, 
«firſt voluntarily entered into and ſubſcribed by oy. man ſo 
to march or remain in garriſon. 75 
This act to continue in force until the zoth of 9 next, 
and no longer. | 


* See. how this, agrees with the clauſe in the at paſſed in a Ny- 
delphia, 


* Was deſtroyed * the We led on * A. D. 


the French, only two perſons eſcaping alive; 


who continued burning and deſtreying every thing 


they met wich, and barbarouſly murdered all, with- 
out regard to age or ſex. Which had ſuch an 


effect that the ſettlers at Bethlem and Nazareth, 


amongſt whom were many Moravians, formed 
themſelves anto bodies, to oppoſe and defend them- 


ſelves againſt the enemy, and thereby prevented 


the like outrages for the future in thoſe parts. 


883 
— 


Theſe, and an infinite more calamities, were $trengrh of 
daily reported from the weſtern. frontiers of our me French. 


colonies ; where the French were in poſſeſſion of 


the vaſt country on the Ohio, ſecured or the pre- 
ſent by Fort du Queſne; and had cut off the Indian 
nations from our colonies by Crown Point and 


Fort Cohaſſer, Niaguara and Frontenac, and a 
multitude of ſmall forts, on the back of New 
England and New York, that commanded all the 
paſſes and the lakes; and by Fort Conde, and its 
commandaries, properly eſtabliſned behind the 
Carolina's, to finiſh that chain, intended to girt 


all the Engliſh colonies from Nova Scotia to 


Georgia: and the French in Canada employed the 
whole winter in preparations for the ſiege of Oſ- 
wego, and to complete their operations on the 
Ohio; placing ftrong garriſons at Crown Point 
and Ticanderoga; from whence, and other ſta- 
tions, they ſent out ſmall parties to diſtreſs the 
'Engliſh out- ſettlements. 

On our part, General Shirley td the ut- 
moſt of his Nall” and intereſt, to unite the Pro- 
| vinces 
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AD. vinces in vigorous meaſures for the next cam · 
1986 paign:; and was ſo ſucceſsful, as to effect i in ſome 


meaſure the long · wiſhed for union of the Governors 
of Ney England and New York, in the common 


cauſe of defence againſt the encroachments of the 


enemy; in particular, to avenge the deſtruction of 


their back: ſettlements, and to attack Crown Point 


with $000 New Englandmen and 1,300 men from 


New York 3 and to conciliate many of the Indians 


to the Britiſh intereſt, who had gone over unto, 


4 or had given great ſuſpicion of their intentions to 
Join, the French. But he was recalled: before 


an opportunity ſerved to carry · his winter councils 


into action ; being ſuperſeded in his chief com- 
mand, at Albany, by Colonel Webb, who deli- 
vered to him his Majeſty's, orders to repair to 
England without delay, dated the 31ft of March; 
bis. Majeſty. having, on the 17th day of February 
preceding, appointed John, Earl of Loudon, Ge- 
neral and Governor in Chief of Virginia; and on 
the 20th General and Commander in Chief 18 all 

his forces in North America. _ 
Aﬀaire in In Nova Scotia matters did not favour the ene 


Nova Sco- my at all. General Lawrence purſued his ſuc- 


* ceſs, and was obliged to uſe much ſeverity, to 
extirpate the French neutrals and Indians, who 
refuſed to conform to the laws of Great Britain, 
or to ſwear allegiance to our Sovereign, and had 


engaged to join the French troops in the ſpring, 


expected to arrive from Old France, as early as 
poſſible, on that coaſt, or at Louiſbourg ; ſome of 
which, with ammunition, ſtores, &c. fell into the 

hands 
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hands af our crvizers off Cape Breton. General: A, p. 
Lawrence did not anly purſue thoſe dangerous in- 7 


waſte; burning their dwellinge, and driving off 


their ſtock; but he thought it expedient for his 
Majeſty's ſervice, to tranſport the French neutrals, | 


ſo as entitely to extirpate a people, that only n 
af opportunity to join the enemy. 


This meaſure was very commendable. But 5 
excution of it was: not quite ſo prudent; The French 


trals 


> 
* 


method taken by the General to ſecure his pro- how dig. 
vince from this peſt, was to diſtribute them, in Poſed of: 


number about ſeven thouſand, among the Britiſſi 


colonies, in that rigorous ſeaſon of winter, almoſt 


naked, and without money or effects to help them- 
ſelves. 

tranſported to thoſe colonies, where they might 
with great eaſe get'to the French forts, or might 
ficilicate any enterprize from thoſe forts,” on the 
back of our provinces on the ſouth of the Bay of 
St. Lawrence. Befides it was exereifing a power 
he had no right unto. For his command reached 
not beyond the limits of Nova Scotia : and this 
was loading each government, into which thoſe 
neutrals were Capel; with an arbitrary and 


great expence. 


In which diſtribution too many were 


This may be exemplified in the caſb of Fenft- f. Tn r. 


vania. The quota impoſed upon that province 
were 413, men, women and children. They 
landed in a moſt deplorable condition at Phila- 


delphia, to be maintained by the province, or 
turned looſe to beg their bread: and this city not 


Vol. * | Cc 
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being 
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A. D. being above two hundred miles diſtant from Fort 


- 1756. 


du Qveſne, it was very probable, the men might 


endeavour to get unto, and join their countrymen 


at that fort; or to ſtrengthen the parties, which 
hovered about the frontiers, and were continually 

laying waſte the back ſettlements - 
The government, in order to get clear of the 


charge, ſuch a company of miſerable wretches 


would require to maintain them, - propoſed to ſell 
them, with their own conſent :. 
pedient for their ſupport was offered to their con- 
ſideration, the tranſports rejected it with indigna- 

tion, alledging, That they were priſoners, and 


but when this ex- 


pected to be maintained, as ſuch; and not 
forced to labour. They further ſaid, That they 
had: not violated: their oath of fidelity, which, by 


the treaty of Utrecht, they were obliged to take; 
and that they were ready to renew that oath, but 
that a new; oath of obedience having been pre- 


ſcribed to them, by which, they apprehended, 
the neutrals would be obliged to bear arms againſt 


the French, they could not take it, and thought 


they could not be compelled to do it. Thus Ge- 
neral Lawrence cleared the country of the French 


neutrals; and the Indians in their intereſt, who 
had been very troubleſome, being moſt of them 


Roman catholicks, retired to Canada for pro- 
tection. Which eſtabliſned peace and tranquillity 
throughout the province of Acadia or Nova Sco- 


tia, according to its antient limits, as ceded to 


Great Britain by the treaty of Utrecht; till Fe- 


Wy E when a party of 300 French and 
Indians 


tenc 
ſaille 
whic 
effec 


quei 
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| Indians returned to make inroads ——_ * A. D. 


necto, and to cut off the Engliſh wood · cutters, 1756. 
French and 


as they lived in a ſtate of ſecurity from an enemy. Indian, re. 
Lieutenant Colonel Scott, having intelligence of enter Nova 
this party, marched with 300 provincials in queſt 
of them, came up with them, killed eight Indians 

on the ſpot, and wounded. a conſiderable number 
of the enemy; as was conjectured from the _ -. 
quantity of blood, which the Engliſh u in oa 

purſuit after thoſe invaders. - 

Let us hence return to Europe, and reſun me oaks Affairs of 
affairs on the continent. The treaty concluded — 
between his Britannic Majeſty and the'King of | 
Pruſſia, furniſhed the court of Vienna with a pre- 
tence to form an alliance with the court of Ver- Treaty of 


li 
failles, in order to facilitate a much further view, between 


which it had been watching an opportunity to Aut. 


effect, againſt the King of Pruſſia. In conſe- 
quence of this alliance treaties were drawn ups 
between thoſe two courts, under- the- name of 
treaties of friendſhi ip and neee ; with a for- 
mal 


2 By CTR the contracting parties reciptocatly obliged 
themſelves to the guarantee of all their dominions in Ea- 
rope: and to furniſh each other with 18,000 foot,” and 6000 
horſe ; or with a proportionable ſum of money, viz. 8000 
German florins for 1000 infantry, and 24,000 ditto for 1000 
cavalry, in caſe of any attack from any power whatever. 

This treaty was preceded by the following convention of 
neutrality, which was ſigned the ſame dax. 

The differences between his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty and the 
King of Great Britain, concerning the limits of their re- 


ſpektive poſſeſſions in America, ſeeming more and more to 


e threaten ES 
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ove mal invitation to neighbouring powers to accedi 


thereunto; and ſolemn aſſurances that the con- 
ttacting parties had no other view that to preſerve 
the general tranquility of Europe, and to prevent 
the flames of war, already kindled between Great 
Britain and France, from ſpreading io other coun- 
tries. But, notwittſtanding theſe pacific. declara | 
tions, the King of Pruſſa ſoon diſcovered; that 
the principal end propoſed by the Eiripteſs'Queen 

- this alliance, was the PT of Süleſia; in 


if 


rs. ag 1 * yublic u lien hin moſh Chtiſtian Majety, 


„ | poſe.” 


and the Empreſs Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, who equal! 
deſired the Teak durition of the friendſhip and wed 
underſtanding that now happily ſubſiſts between them, have 


thought it nevellary to talks Wen meafutes for that bows 


Tao this end the Empreſs Queen are ond; ee | 

the moſt ſolemn and binding manner, that ſhe will not, either 
directly or indirectiy, take any part in the ? e differences 
m which ſhe is now ho way concerned, but on the contrary ſhe 
will obſerve an exact and perfect neutrality during the whole 
tia of the war that tnaniberptcaGoned by the ſabl differences 
between England and France, 

His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty on his part, far from deſiring to 
engage any other power in his private quarrel with England, 
reciprocally declares and promiſes, in the moſt ſolemn and 
binding manner, that he will, on no pretext or reaſon what- 
ſoever, attack or invade the Low Countries, o or any other 
kingdoms, ſtates or provinces, under the dominion of her 
Majeſty the Empreſs Queen ; as likewiſe neither directly nor 
indireQly i injure her poſſeſſions or rights; which her Majeſty c 
the Empreſs Queen doth in the ſame manner promiſe with re- 
ſpe& to the kingdoms, ſtates, and provinces, of his molt 
Chriſtian Majeſty. This convention or a act of neutrality ſhall 
be ratified by the Empreſs Queen within the ſpace of fix 
months, or ſooner if poſlible. 

which 
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queſt thereof, a few years before, did no con- 
cur with her new ally; it being, at this time, the 


intereſt of the French court to reduce the power 
of one, who is no longer to be made their tool in 
the ruin of Germany. His Pruſſian Majeſty was 
further confirmed in his opinion concerning the 


lp 


which France, who had aflifted him in the con- 4+ 


1 756. 


hoſtile intentions of thoſe powers towards him, 
by the intercourſe of theſe two courts with Pe- 


terſburgh. To which firſt Vienna, and then Ver- 
failles ſent a ſpecial miniſter. From thence he 
concluded that a prqject was carrying on, by thoſe 


three courts, againſt him; becauſe his power was 
obnoxious to them all. And he was ſoon convinced : 


of the truth of theſe conjectures: for, early in 
the ſpring of this year, he received certain intel- 
ligence, that the two imperial courts had agreed 
upon a plan to unite their forces, and to invade 
his dominions. In this ſituation, he took every 


meaſure, that could be ſuggeſted by the utmoſt 
vigilance and magnanimity; as will ſoon appear 


in the courſe of this hiſtory. 


The actual invaſion of Minorca, at laſt, ous ds 
on that Open and formal declaration of War from affairs. 


Ereat Britain, which had been provoked, and 


ought to have been done long before; as we have 


ſhewn by ſufficient evidences, in the courſe gf 
this hiſtory; wherein almoſt every page exhibits 
ſome breach of faith, hoſtile intrigue or open 


hoſtility of the French, from the very ſigning of the | 


— of Aix-la-Chapelle and which is confir med 
ee 3 by 
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A. -1 by his Majeſty's declaration publiſhed on the 18th 
756. of Try 1 7 56, in this . and theſe words. 


He Aqeo. declaration of war ee the 


A. bore _ 
GEORGE RE *. 
— 5 155 E. unwarrantable MEA of the F "ERR 
againſt the ** in the Weſt Indies and North America, fince 


2 the concluſion of the treaty of Aix - la · Chapelle, 
and the uſurpations and encroachments made by 
them upon our territories, and the ſettlements of 
our ſubjects in thoſe parts, particularly in our pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia, have been ſo notorious, and 

ſo frequent, that they cannot but be looked upon, 
as a ſufficient evidence of a formed deſign, and 
reſolution in that court, to purſue invariably ſuch 
meaſures as ſhould moſt effectually promote their 
ambitious views, without any regard to the moſt 
ſolemn treaties and engagements. We have not 
been wanting on our part, to make from time to 
time the moſt ſerious repreſentations, to the French 
King upon theſe repeated acts of violence, and to 
endeavour to obtain redreſs and ſatisfaction for 
the injuries done to our ſubjects, and to prevent 
the like cauſes of complaint for the future: but 
though frequent aſſurances have been given, that 
every thing ſhould be ſettled agreeable to the trea- 
ties ſubſiſting between the two crowns, and parti- 
cularly, that the evacuation” of the four neutral 

_ iſlands in the Welt Indies ſhould be effected, (which 


was 


9 
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was expreſly promiſed : to our Ambaſſador in A. * 
France) the execution of theſe aſſurances, and of 75 


the treaties, on which they were founded, has been 
evaded under the moſt frivolous pretences: and 
the unjuſtifiable practices of the French Gover- 
nors, and of the officers acting under their au- 


thority, were ſtill carried on, till, at length, in 


the month of April 1754, they broke out into 
open acts of hoſtility, when in time of profound 


peace, without any declaration of war; and with⸗ 
out any previous notice given, or application made, 
a body of French forces, under the command of 


an officer bearing the French King's commiſſion, 
attacked in a hoſtile manner, and poſſeſſed them- 


ſelves of the Enliſh fort on the Ohio in * orth 


America. 
But notwithſtanding this at of boltilty, lh 


th not but be looked upon as a commence- 


ment of war; yet, from our earneſt. deſire of 
peace, and in hopes the court of France would 
diſavow this violence and injuſtice, we contented 
ourſelves with ſending ſuch a force to America as 
was indiſpenſably neceſſary for the immediate de- 
fence and protection of our ſubjects, againſt freſh 
attacks and inſults. 

| In the mean time great * armaments were 
preparing in the ports of France, and a conſider- 


able body of French troops embarked .for North 
America; and though the French Ambaſſador 


was ſent back to England with ſpecious profeſſions 
of a deſire to accommodate theſe differences, yet 
it appeared, that their real deſign was only to gain 

0 44 time 


E time for the paſſage of thoſe troops to America, 
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which they hoped: would ſecure the ſuperiority of 
the French forces in thoſe parts, and enable them 
to carry their ambitious * <—_ Prouſt 
into execution. 

In theſe mis we Houkd) not <A hink 


it incumbent upon us to endeavour to prevent the 


ſuceeſs of ſo dangerous a deſign; and to oppoſe 


the landing of the French troops in America; and 


in conſequence of the juſt and neceſſary meaſures 
we had taken for that purpoſe, the French Am- 
baſſador was immediately recalled from our court; 
the fortifications at Dunkirk, which had been re- 


pairing for ſome time, were enlarged ; great bo- 


dies of troops murched down to the coaſt, and 


our kingdoms were threatened with an invaſion. 


In order to prevent the execution of theſe de- 


Pony and to provide for the ſecurity of our king- 


doms, which were thus threatened, we could no 


longer forbear giving orders for the ſeizing at fea 


the | ſhips. of the French King, and his ſubjects; 
notwithſtanding which, as we were ftill unwilling 
to give up all hopes that an accommodation might 
be effected, we have contented ourſelves hitherto 


with detaining the ſaid ſhips, and preſerving them 


and (as far as was /poſſible) their cargoes entire, 
without proceeding to the confiſcation of them: 
but it being now evident, by the hoſtile invaſion 
actually made by the French King, of our iſland 
of Minorca, that it is the determined reſblution of 
that court, to hearken to no terms of peace, but 


ON 


to carry on the war, which has been long begun 
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to our own honour, and to the welfare of our 

ſubjects, within thoſe. bounds, which, from a de- 

fire of peace, we had hitherto obſerved, tit 
We have therefore thought proper to declare 


war, and we do hereby declare war, againſt the | 


French King, who hath fo unjuſtly begun it, re- 
lying on the help of Almighty God in our guſt 


undertaking, and being aſſured of the hearty con- 


currence and aſſiſtance of our ſubjects in ſupport 


of ſo good a cauſe; hereby willing and requring 
our Captain - General of our forces, our Commiſ- 


ſioners for executing the office of our High Ad- 
miral of Great Britain, our Licutenants of our ſe- 
veral counties, Governors of our forts and gar- 


riſons, and all other officers and ſoldiers under 


them, by ſea and land, to do and execute all acts 


of hoſtility, in the proſecution of this war, againſt 


the French King, his vaſſals, and ſuhjects, and to 
oppoſe their attempts; willing and requiring all 


our ſubjects to take notice of the ſame, whom we 


henceforth ſtrictly forbid to hold any:correſpond- 
ence or communication with the ſaid French King, 
or his ſubjects : and we do hereby command our 
own ſubjects, and advertiſe all other porſons, of 
what nation ſoever, not to tranſport or carry any 
ſoldiers, arms, powder, ammunition, .,er other 
contraband goods, to any of the territories, lands, 
Plantations, or countries of the ſaid F rench King; 


_ declaring, that whatſoever ſhip or veſſel ſhall be 


met withal, tranſporting or carrying any ſoldiers, 
Arms, 


r 
on their part, with the utmeſt violence, we can A. D. 
no longer remain, conſiſtently with what wWe owe 2786. 


A. P. 
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arms, powder, ammunition, or any other contra- 


2756. hand goods, to any of the territories, lands, plan- 


Remarks 
on the — 


2 


tations or countries of the ſaid French King, the 
ſame, being taken, ſhall be Wann as "_ 


and lawful prize. 

And whereas there are remaining in our Wg 
dom, divers of the ſubjects of the French King, 
we do hereby declare our royal intention to be, 


that all the French ſubjects, who ſhall demean 
themſelves dutifully towards us, ſhall be — in 


om perſons and effects. 


Certainly the ſound of war never echt with 
more ſatisfaction, than at the preſent conjuncture. 
It was the general requeſt of the nation; eſpe- 
cially of them who were to fight our battles, and 


of thoſe who, by their fortune and condition in 


life, were likely to contribute moſt to the expence 
thereof. For, they reaſoned thus; can a decla- 
ration of war, to oppoſe French hoſtilities by open 
force, and to treat the French King and his ſub- 


jects as our avowed and irreconcileable enemies, 


be attended with more calamitous circumſtances, 
than to be continually alarmed with invaſions and 


other attempts upon the Britiſh dominions and 
trade? Is it not as expenſive to be driven to the 


neceſſity of maintaining an army on our coaſts, 


and a fleet in a capacity to ſail upon the firſt or- 


ders, as to ferret the enemy out of their lurking 
holes, from whence they are continually making 


new encroachments; and to repel force by force? 


War is the only remedy againſt injuries in times 
| of 


3 
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of XD. 
of peace. But there was another ſort of men, 536 


who, on this occaſion propagated very induſtri- 


oully a diſagreeable repreſentation of this meaſure, 


as if the miniſtry had been forced to adopt it, 
not by choice, but in order to ſtop the mouths of 
a people ready to exact an account of the money 


already expended i in the greateſt armaments ever 


known in Britain, both by ſea and land, and at 
the ſame time permitting France to invade our 


territories. And theſe inſinuations gained oo 


much upon the timorous and avaricious. 


However, national virtue made a ſtrong puſh 
againſt every effort of the miniſtry to render this 
juſt and neceſſary war unſucceſsful. The friends 


of our king and country could not help their 
doubts of the ſincerity of the court, and their 


fears for the fatal conſequences of a colluſive war. 
Should this war, ſaid they, prove to be a mi- 


<<. niſterial colluſion, only a meaſure to facilitate 
«. the' raiſing new taxes; or an expedient, after 
the people have been fleeced full as much 


as they are able to yield at one ſhearing, to 
* frighten them into an inſidious peace; what 
« would become of Britain? And to relieve the 
nation from theſe apprehenſions, it is incum- 


bent upon thoſe in power, not only to conduct 
the war with integrity, prudence and vigour; 


but to patch up no peace till the juſt cries of 
the nation ſhall be ſatisfied for loſſes and da- 


mages, and upon ſuch terms, as no 7 free par- 


— lament can . | 
S | AK r 


* 


#5 
756, ? 
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A war committed to the management of 
< ſachs whoſe integrity does nat ſtand in the 
« beſt light; or whoſe abilities in martial affairs. 
* have been ſuſpected to favour the enemies eſcape, 
rather than; of that inviolable ſecrecy, with which 


9 the councils of our King and country ought to 


of his Majeſty's declaration, or obtaining for 


46, Great-Britain and its dominions, ſecurity from 


$5: injuries: in time of peace. j Nothing: :lefs than 
« purſuing every meafure with fidelity and vigour, 


Land oppoling, counteracting and: diſtreſſing the 


enero in every place and attempt, according 
* to the ſupplies granted by the 2 can quit 
the miniſtry from the guilt of puſillanimity, 

* 1gnoxance, or corruption. Nor can the war 


24 — us the deſirable ſecurity of a laſt- 


Ling and peaceable poſſeſſion of our rights and 

25 Property, ſhould it be protracted with other 
< views than to face the: enemy to _—_ 
$6 terms. . g 


5. Sole in, ache bine man- 
ner, can never guard us againſt cavils and dif- 


5 Putes:. it would «expoſe: us to the antifices of 
* thoſe, ho are not in a capacity to decide the 


* fight in hel Jr. y bac Kinds of oe. 


Great Britain has  gften been obliged to re- 


turn 49;arms. | Had chere been no A left 
| 465 undeter | 
þ peace makers, on the part of — — 


nined at Aixsla - Chapelle: the 


* upon the evacuation. of Crown · Point, of the 


« encrgachments and fortreſſes on the Ohio, and 


„ in 
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| « in Nova Scotia or Acadia, there would! have AD. 


e heen no pretence. left for this French aſter- 
% game. If this was am overfight, now is come 
« the time to rectify the miſtakes of former mi- 
1 niſters; and to reſtore the honour and welfare 
« of Britain and her colonies. The ſword is 


drawn: and it is drawi to defend our property, 


ee and to puniſh the uſufpations, encfoachments 
and perfidy of France; and een is the hearty wiſh 
ce of all good ſubjetts, that it may never be 
„ ſheathed till the enemy ſhalt make full ſaris⸗ 
& faftion, | and be diſabted' from giving: Great 
5 Britain any further reaſon to lie _ _ __ 
« in time of peace. K 
Can there be too much caution nen 
* peace to a people, who are infamous for their 
e bregek of faith * for embrotling all nations by 


their intrigues ; and noted for riſking ehe event 


* of a war, father than yield any point by nego- 
re cation. Whoſe quiet confifts in the trouble of 
e all others; and whoſe advantage always takes 
root in the public ealanũties of their ge 


* bours, ** 


Let us then purſue the war with tat vigbut 
and fidelity, which have ſo often made the Gallic 
* throne to ſhake. © Eet all factions fubſide, and 
« all parties unite in ſuch meaſures, as will-deſt 
«© 'coefce that Power, which has broke through 


1756. 


© all treaties and promiſes, and under the ſanftion = 


of peace was carrying on war ſecretly into out 


* bowels. May all the ſeeret inſtruments (if there 


” a any) of that perfidious Power be diſeovered 
* and 


2 
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A. D. and brought to condign puniſhment :-and may of 
7. < heaven direct our councils, and inſpire us with vil 
a reſolution never to accept of any terms of ac- dal 
“ commodation, which might affect either our re- anc 
«. ligion, reputation, nouns aden or ge the 
46 tion. twee 
06g Should thaſd: 8 it ** — a. diſt 
« « Sbult to perſuade a Briton that the times are to 
<6: mended, - or that more ſalutary meaſures are 

«© purſued, than when they had reaſon to com- fore 

<« plain of thoſe traitors to their country ſo often of 
c mentioned in hiſtory, who joined with the WI 
t prince in the ſpoil of the ſubjects, or kept him the 
“under ſuch reſtraints, as obliged him to be Fre 
tt content with their miſrepreſentations of facts, in to K 
C order to extort from him unjuſt orders to juſtify win 
4 Or to ſkreen their wicked counſel. They will wat 
<« look upon this declaration of war to be only a turr 
&«< ſcheme to keep the minds of the people under dell 
<. conſtant fears and-alarms, in a conſtant hurry ſhift 
<« and agitation. about their own ſafety, to pre- to £ 
event their looking into public frauds; and to miz 
* reduce them to ſuch a low ſtate, as to render awa 
ce them-incapable of puniſhing thofe, who under _ yarc 
« the name of peace, attempt to enſlave the peo- able 

< ple, impoveriſhed by the exceſſive burden of a ſary 

4 colluſive war, | lets 
On the 17th of May, 1756, he very day that ligec 

Engage- his Majeſty ſigned this declaration of war, there Wl 
_— do happened a very warm engagement off Rochfort, 7 
— — between the Colcheſter of 30 guns, Captain Obrian, N 
5 . Mn great 
uMith the Lime of 20 guns, and two French men BY 
| . | of of th 


of the Warwick of 60 guns, Captain Shouldham, taken by 
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of war, the Aquilon of 48 guns, M. de Maur- 8 D. 


ville, with the Fidelle of 36 guns, M. de Litar- 


dais: an action that begun at ſix in the evening, men of 
and laſted till half an hour paſt eleven between Rochfort. 


the. Lime and F delle, and till half an hour paſt 
twelve between the Colcheſter and Aquilon, when 


diſtreſs and the darkneſs of the a e * 


to part honourably. | 
They engaged ſo cloſe and warmly, chat the 


foreſail of the Lime was ſet on fire by the wads 


of her adverſary, ſoon after the fight began. 


Which being extinguiſhed, the Lime returned to 
the charge, and continued the battle, till bs 


Frenchman ſlacked his fire, and ſſie was obliged 
to bear away, to ſtop the holes received between 
wind and water, having three feet and a half of 
water in the hold; in about twenty minutes re- 
turned a ſecond time to the charge: but the Fi- 
delle, though ſhe fired the ſignal of diſtreſs, made 
ſhift to eſcape; the Lime being in no condition 
to give chace, all her rigging, main, fore, and 
mizen ſtays, all her main ſhrouds, being ſhot 
away, except two on a ſide, and every maſt and 


yard in the ſhip wounded and rendered unſervice- 


able *. The Colcheſter never quitted her adver- 
ſary till ſhe took fire, occaſioned by red-hot bul- 
lets fired by the my nat as ſuppoſed ; which ob- 
1 4 her to bear away 

41 42 20 Hy 
1 Eighty- ſix ſhot went — the maintop ſail, fifty-four 
through the main ſail ; every fail looked ce, a ſieve; and a 


great number of ſhot went through the hull. 
> About this time the admiralty received advice of the loſs, 


the 


A. D. | 


1756. 
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addreſs to 


bis Majeſ- heprh reign, it juſt indignation at every attempt 
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On the 27th' of May the parliament, after 
| e that the miniſtry aſked, to enable his 
9 declaration of war effeCtually 
itte execution againſt France, was adjourned, by 
ie: Majeſty's command, to the 18th of June: 
upon which occaſion the Speaker, when the money 
vine wete prefented for the royal affent, addreffed 
=o & ws; 98 49 in the TING gray rwack ſpeech. 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, | | 
OUR faithful commons, . juſtly ſenfible of 
the bleflings they have enjoyed under your 


to diſturb it, -Haveexerted themſelves tothe utmoſt 
of their abilities, to ſupport your Majeſty in the 


Juſt war, which the ambition and perfidy of France 
have obliged you te enter into, by giving, for the 


ſervice of this year; ordinary and extraordinary, 
ten millions, beſides a vote of credit co anſwer 
* unforeſeen emergency. 

They beg leave moſt humbly eo ſay they hogs 
the! ſword you have ſo bravely drawn, and they 
ſo effectualiy ſapported, will be entruſted only in 
brave, capable, and honeſt hands; that ſo the 
ob the natural ſtrength'e? TAE; will make 


the Prudent : man of war of 74 Suns, who had 5 in eam peng c 
with her a 60 gun ſhip, and a frigate of 36 guns, off Mar. 
tinico. The Warwick perceiving herſelf over matched, en- 
deavoured to get clear by a running fight; and had actually 
get clear of the large ſhips, but the frigate got under her 
ſtern, and raked her ſo tertibly that the Prudent came up 
again, and the Warwick ſtruck ; having loſt the "_ and 
a great number of men. 4 


— 
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a figure, will do ſervice, as much greater, as it is A. D. 


| exalted higher than ever before. 


They apprehend ; the preſent critical n 


convinces, that alliances on the continent, as they 


are unnatural, ſo they muſt ever be prejudicial to 
the true intereſt of England; that there is no 


gratitude to be expected from, no dependance to 
be had on, ſuch allies: allies, who though ſaved, 
ſupported, ſubſiſting by the blood and treaſure of 
this kingdom for more than an age, have taken 
the opportunity of the firſt proſpect of preſent 
profit, to break through every tye. 

Not diſcouraged by the ingratitude of allies, 
nor the ambition of enemies, they have with 
pleaſure beheld the ſword drawn to vindicate your 
honour, the honour and intereſt of England; 
convinced, and proud to let all the world fee, 


that England is able to fight her own battles, to 


ſtand by her own natural ſtrength, againſt all her 


enemies. 
Though ever attached to your Majeſty 8 perſon, 
ever at eaſe under your juſt government, they 


cannot forbear taking notice of ſome circum- 


ſtances in the preſent ſituation of affairs, which 
nothing but the confidence in your juſtice, your 
love to the people devoted to you, could hinder 


from alarming their moſt ſerious apprehenſions; 


and to whom ſhould they make their fears known, 
to whom ſhould they complain, but to their pro- 
tector, their guardian, and their father ?—Subſi- 


dies to foreign Princes, when already burdened 


with a debt ſcarce to be borne, cannot but be 


40 
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„or. I. DY ſeverely 
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ſeverely felt; an army of foreign troops, a thing 
unprecedented, unheard of, unknown, brought 


into England, cannot but alarm: but ſtill they 
depend, ſtill they confide in your Majeſty, and 


only beg leave moſt humbly to ſay, they hope 


that their burden may be lightened ; their fears 
removed, as ſoon as poſſible; and in the mean 


time, that the ſword of theſe foreigners ſhall not 


be entruſted a moment out of your own hand, to 


wat other prom whatſoever. 


His Majeſty then cloſes the ſeſſions with a moſt 


' gracious ſpeech, thanking the members of both 
| houſes for their unwearied application to public 


_bufineſs, and for their vigorous and effeQual ſup» 
port in maintaining the juſt and national cauſe.— 


He acquainted them, that as the injuries and ho- 


ſtilities, which have been, for ſome time, com- 
mitted by the French, were now followed by the 


actual invaſion of Minorca, an iſland guaranteed 


to Great Britain by all the powers of Europe, and 


and in particular by the French King; he had 
therefore found himſelf obliged to declare war in 
form, and relied on the divine protection, and the 


vigorous aſſiſtance of his faithful ſubjects.— Then 
addreſſing the commons, his Majeſty particularly 


thank d them for their readineſs and diſpatch in grant- 


ing the large ſupplies; and gave his royal word that 
they ſnould be ſtrictly applied to the good purpoſes 


for which they were granted. Then ſpeaking 


to both houſes, he concluded with theſe words: 


N * has given me more inward ſatisfaction, 
than 


- 
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than the confidence which you repoſe in me. It 
is the moſt acceptable return you could make to 
me; and you may be aſſured, ſhall be made uſe 


of only for your good: the preſervation. of your 


2 


religion, liberties, and independency, is, and al- 


ways ſhall be, my great aim; and I truſt you 11 
not be wanting to yourſelves. | 

In this ſeſſions of parliament a bill for eſtabliſh- 
ing a regular and well-diſciplined militia paſſed the 
houſe of commons; and though it did not meet 
with the ſame ſucceſs in the houſe of lords, who 
threw it out at the third reading; it was recom- 
mended to the members of both houfes to take 


the ſenſe of the people on it, in their reſpective 


Fea 


| neighbourhoods, during the receſs of parliament, - 


that an effectual act _ paſs for that porch 


at their next meeting. 
Soon after the F retich” King thought proper 


alſo to make a formal declaration of war; in 


which he concealed and evaded all the hoſtilities 
committed by his ' governors and commanders in 
the diſtant parts of the world, and fully fer forth 
in this hiſtory,” before the year 75 "which wy 
in his own W wn 


* 


The French Kay's 5 declaration. of war ein Great 
Denn... 47 


Jr's is Kiowa to all Europe, that the King of es : 
nos de- 


England, in the year 1754, was the aggreſſof urationof 


in the cotireſts concerning the ſettlements in North nnn 
rreat Bri- 


America; and that in the month of June laſt, 2 tain. 


| 


b On the gth of PEA * 
D d 2 Britiſh 


„ Britiſh fleet, in contempt. of che laws. of nations 
and the faith of treaties, began to commit the 
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moſt violent hoſtilities againſt the ſhips of his 


Majeſty, and the u and 3 big 
ſubjects. 


The King, juſtly offended ow this: * 


conduct, and the many inſults that were offered 


to his flag, would not have ſuſpended his reſent- 


ment, and with-held what he owes to the dignity 


of his crewn for eight months, if he had not been 
unwilling to expoſe Europe to the calamities of a 
nem war. It was upon this ſalutary principle, 
that France hehaved with the utmoſt moderation, 


during the moſt injurious proceedings of Eng- 


; - 


artifices, and ſometimes by the moſt outrageous 


violence, were ſeizing the veſſels of France, which 


were ſailing without ſuſpicion of danger, under 
the common ſafeguard of public faith, his Ma- 
jeſty ſent back to England a. frigate which had 
been ſeized by the French fleet and ſuffered the 
Britiſh, merchantmen to continue trading without 
interruption in the ports of F rance. 


While the French ſoldiers and failors, captives | 
in the Britiſh iſlands at à time of peace, were 


treated with a ſeverity .by which the bounds that 


the laws of nature and the common principles of 
humanity have ſet to the rights of war, were EX- 


cCecedded, the Engliſh lived and traded without mo- 


leſtation in France, under the protection of that 


reci- 
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and complete reſtitution of all the veſſels of Franer, 
which had been taken by Britiſh ſhips ; nd hd 
offered, upon this preliminaey condition, to enter 


. a negociation concerning other ſatisfactions, 
D d 3 | which | 
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reciprocal Kindnefs'and reſpect, de cvlized a 
neee R © 


2 
ps 


While the Britiſh miniſtry, OR a 2 


ance of ſincerity, unpoſed upon his Majeſty's: am- 
baſſador by falſe proteſtations, they cauſed orders, 
directly :contrary to the deceitful aſſurances they 
had given of an approaching reconeiliation, 4 
executed 1 in all parts of North America. 
While the court of London was exhauſting all 
the ſubtilties of intrigue, and all the ſubſidies uf 
England, to engage the other powers of Europe 
to act offenſively againſt France, his Majeſty-did 
not demand even the ſuccours which guarantees, 
or defenſive treaties, authorized him to-raquine of 
them, but adviſed only ſuch m 485 * 
beſt conduce to their peace and ſecurity, = 


not but convince all Europe of the jcalouſy, am- 
bition, and unreaſonable deſires of the one, and 
the honour, juſtice, and moderation of the other. 


lis Majefty hoped that the King of England, 
acting upon principles of natural equity and che 
true intereſt of his honour, would at length have 
diſavowed the ſcandalous exceſſes, which the officers 


of his fleet continued to commit; eſpecially as his 


Majeſty gave him an opportunity of deing it with 


equal juſtice and decorum, by demending a ſpeedy 


Buch has been the conduct of the two nations; 
and the ſtriking contraſt of their proceedings can- 
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A. D. which his Majeſty had a right to expect, and rea- 


1756. 


dily to concur in an amicable accommodation of 
the differences concerning America. | 
The King of England having rejected this pros 
ne his Majeſty could not but conſider his 
refuſal as the moſt authentic declaration of war, 


as his ee had ſaid he ſhould 4 in bis ws 


Aon. 1 
The Briti court IT ak have diſpent. 


ed with a formality, which was become needleſs; 


the manner, in which ſhe had already declared war, 
was a better reaſon than any that was explicitly 
aſſigned, why ſhe would not ſubmit, to the judg- 


ment of Europe, the pretended grievances, which 


were alledged againſt France in the written decla- 


ration of war, that was publiſhed at London. 


The vague imputations, which that writing con- 


tains, have not the leaſt foundation in truth, and 
the very manner, in which they are ſet forth, would 
have confuted them, if they had not been demon- 


ſtrated to be falſe in the memorial, which his Ma- 


Jeſty has cauſed to be remitted to all the courts of 
Europe, containing an exact ſtate of all the fall 


relative to the preſent war, and the negociations 


that preceded 115 1 w_ prongs evi- 
dence. 


There is W one fact of ear im be 


which is not mentioned in that memorial, becauſe 


it was not poſſible to foreſee that England would 
carry her indelicacy, in the choice of the means of 


; ha pc ſo __ = apr pot n to have done. 
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She talks much of the military works carrying. 


on at Dunkirk, and of the troops which his Ma- 


ſty has cauſed to aſſemble upon the coaſt ; and it 
might fairly be concluded from her declaration of 


war, that theſe works and theſe troops have alone 
determined her to ſeize whatever ſhe finds at fea 
belonging to his Majeſty, or his ſubjects. | 


It is however univerſally known, that the works 


at Dunkirk were not begun till after the capture 


of two of his Majeſty's ſhips, which were attacked 


in a time of profound peace by an Engliſh ſquadron 
of 13 men of war. It is equally notorious, that 
the Engliſh fleet had been making prizes of French 
veſſels more than ſix months, when the firſt bat - 


talions, which his Majeſty e to the ſeg-coaſt, 


began their march. 

If the King of England ſhould ever reflect. on 
the falſhood of the reports, which have been made 
to him concerning theſe facts, he will not ſurely 
forgive thoſe, who have betrayed him into the aſ- 
ſertion of what is ſo far from being true, that it 


cannot by any artifice be rendered ſpecious. 


That which his Majeſty owes to himſelf and to 
his ſubje&s, has at length obliged him to repel 
force with force; but being ſtill ſteady to his fa- 
vourite principles of juſtice and moderation, he 
has directed his military operations to be carried on 
only againſt the King of England, his aggreſſor; 
and all his political negociations have been'intend- 


ed merely to juſtify the confidence, which has been 


placed in his friendſhip, and the integrity of his 
intentions, by the other nations of Europe. 
Dd4 It 
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It is not neceſſary to aſſign more particularly the 
* motives which have induced his Majeſty to ſend a 
body of his troops into the iſland of Minorca, and 
which have at length obliged him to declare war 
againſt the King of England, as the King of 
England has declared way n * both by 
| lng and eg. it: - 

His Majeſty thus acting upon e ſo 
worthy to determine his reſolutions, doubts not 
but to find, in the juſtice of his cauſe, in the va” 
lour of his troops, and in the love of his ſubjects, 
ſuch aſſiſtance, as they have always hitherto afford - 
ed him: but above all he relies for * upon 


the Lord of Hoſts. 


This declaration concludes with a Gore prohi- 
bition of all communication, commerce, and in- 
telligence with the ati Grant D * 
pain of death. 


In this declaration the Ty" Chriſtian King lay 
aſide that politeneſs, For which his court take great 
pains to adopt in all their tranſactions, and that 
veracity, on which the French monarch endeavours 
to avail himſelf in all negociations and communi- 
_ cations. He, forgetful of that decorum; which 
is due to ſovereign Princes, like a man raving with 
deſpair, charges his Britannic Majeſty with piracy, 
perfidy, inhumanity, and deceit, even againſt the 
conviction of his own conſcience ; which told him 
that the very acts, falſely imputed, in the decla- 
ration, to the King of Great Britain, were prac- 
tiſed continually by himſelf and his miniſters => 


| - m8 LATE WAN ay 
e IM has been proved at large by the facts ſo often pro- . D. 
duced in the courſe of this hiſtory, and ſummed 7 
up in the declaration of war, made by his Britan- 
nic Majeſty. Beſides this farago of abuſe and 
ſcurrillity, there is nothing more than an accuſa- 
tion of our making reprizals, and oppoſing an 
open force to the French hoſtilities, without the 
ceremony of an open declaration of war: which, 
though it is not juſtified ſtrictly in point of form- 
ality, or uſage between nations at peace with each 
other; yet it can never make that Prince the ag- 
greſſor, who is obliged through neceſſity to defend 
himfelf and his. domirions, againſt one, that in 
time of peace invades and deſtroys his property, 
and ſeizes, impriſons, and murders his ſubjects; 
as the French had done, with i mn for ſeve- 
ral years in America. 
As the ſucceſs of this war A to vin 
_ chiefly on a naval force, it will be proper to give 
the following liſt of the royal navy of Great Bri- 
' tain, at the time it was declared. 


FIRST RATES. Saint Grarge- 1 
goo Men, 100 Guns. Namur royal navy 
O 1A 1 5 Prince | of Great- 
R ya nn Ramillies Britain, 
A Britannia „ Royal 1756. 
Royal George Union --i-; 


Royal Sovereign 
11 
e mw 1412 Amun 


SzconD RATES. 600 Men, Bo Guns. 


750. Men, go Guns. Barfleur 
Blenheim Boyne 
Duke Princeſs Carolina 


Cambridge 


Cambridge 
Cornwall. 
Prince George. 
Marlborough 
Neptune f 


115 Newark 


Norfolk 
Ruſſel 


6oo Men, 74 Gun. 


Culloden : 
Invincible 
Monarque 
Terrible 
Torbay 
Fougueux 


600 Men, 70 Guns. 


Bedford 


- Berwick 


Buckingham 
Burford 
Captain 


Chicheſter 
Dorſetſhire 
Edinburgh 


Elizabeth 
Eſſex 


Prince Frederick 


Grafton 
Hampton- Court 
Kent 

Lenox 
Monmouth 


Naſſau 


Northu mberland 


Royal Oak 
Orford 
Princeſſa 
Revenge 
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7 Stirling:Caſtle 
Suffolk 
Somerſet 


Tan - 
Yarmouth 


Syiftſure 
Magnanime 


600 Men, 66 Guns. © 


Princeſs Amelia 


Cumberland 


Devonſhire 
Lancaſter 


600 Men, 64 Guns. 
Ipſwich 
Intrepide 
Trident 


Fou R TH RAT Es. 
400 Men, 60 Guns. 


Saint Alban's 
Anſon 


8 Auguſta 
Canterbury 


Defiance 
Dragon 


Dreadnought 


Dunkirk 
Eagle 


Exeter 


Greenwich. 


1 
Kingſton 


Lion 
Medway 


Princeſs Louiſa 


Princeſs Mary 
Prince of Orange 


Montague 


ie 
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de 170 
Nottingham 
Pembroke 
Plymouth 
Rupert 
Rippon 
Strafford 
Sunderland 
Superbe 
Tilbury 
Tyger--'- 
Vigilant 


- Windſor 


Weymouth | 
Worceſter 
York 


300 Men, 50 Guns. 


Advice 
Aſſiſtance | 
Antelope 
Briſtol 
Centurion 
Chatham 
Colcheſter _ 
Cheſter - 
Deptford 
F alkland 
F almouth 
Glouceſter 
- Guernſey 
Hampſhire 
Harwich 
Iſis 
Litchfield 
Leopard 
Newcaſtle 
Nonſuch 
Norwich 


Portland 4756 
Preſton _. 
Panther 
Ruby. - 


Rocheſter ic 


Saliſbury 
Severn 


Sutherland 


Taviſtock 
Wincheſter : 


FirTHa R AT'E 8. 
250 Men, 44 Guns. 


Adventure 


America 


Angleſea 
Ambuſcade 
Cheſterfield 
Crown - 
Diamond 
Dover 
Eltham 
Prince Edward 
Expedition | 
Enterprize 
Goſport 
Glory 
Prince Henry 
Humber 
Haſtings ' 


Hector 


Jaſon 

Kinſale 
Launceſton 
Ludlow -Caſtle 
Lark 2's 
Liverpool 


„ 


. 


Looe 
— Gu 
Mary 

Pearl + * 
Penzance 
Pool fe. 
Rainbow 
Roebuck 
Romney 
Saphire 
South Sea Caſtle 
Thetis 
Torrington 
Woolwich 


SIXTR RAT ESV. 
130 Men, 20 and 24 Guns. 


Amazon 
Alderney 
Aldborough 
Arundel 
Bellona 
Biddiford 
Boſton 
Bridge water 


Blandford 


Centaur 

Deal Caſtle 
Durſley Galley 
Dolphin 


Experiment 


Flamborough 
Fowe 

Fox 
Gibraltar 
Greyhound 
Garland 


_ Glaſgow 


Grand Turk 


Hinde 
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Inverneſs 
Konningron | 
Leoftoffe 


Lively” 


Lys 
Lyme 
Margate 
Mercury 
Mermaid © 
Nightin 
— red 7 
Portmahon 
— 
Renown 


Sea- Horſe. 
Shoreham 
Squirrel 
Seaford 
Sheerneſs 
Syren _ 
Sphinx 
Surprize 
Succeſs 
Scarborough 
Solebay 
Tartar _ 
Triton 
Unicorn 
Winchelſea 
Wager _ 
Royal Caroline 


BON . 
Firedrake 
Furnace _ 
Granado 


S LOOPS. 


PS. 
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SLoors. Oer. l | Scorpion e A D. 
Albeay 4 1c) tac £2125 
—_—_ = 
Baltimore | — A . 

ö 5 4 | ; Swift ' 
* 
1 
Waſp 
Weazle 


Yacury: 
Catherine 


Charlotte 
Dorfet - 
Fubbs 
, Ys Op Mary Y 
Peregrine _ William and Mary. 
Porcupine Bolton | 
— 4 8 Chatham 
. Savage. Queenborough. 


ee ei e-tmembber ue hoys, 


tranſports, — — and hulks. 


Beſides theſe hips of war, kia Majeſty ordered; Letters of 
that a commiſſion ſhould be prepared. to empower: _ | 
the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty to grant 
letters of mark, or commiſſions to privateers for 
ſeizing ſhips and goods belonging to the French 
King and his ſubjects, or others inhabiting within 


any of his countries, territories or dominions, and 


ſuch other ſhips and goods, as are or ſhall be liable 
e to 
3 


A. bg to confiſcation, purſuant to the reſpective treaties 
1758. 


Clauſe re- 
lating to 
neutral 


ſhips, 
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between his Majeſty and other Princes, States and 


Potentates. 


There was alſo a proclamation iſſued by his Ma- 
jeſty for the encouragement of privateers, and 


\ 


for regulating prizes, &c. by which the ſole in- 


| tereſt in, and property of, every ſhip and cargo, 
was given to the flag-officers, commanders and 
other officers, ſeamen, mariners and ſoldiers on 


board his Majeſty's ſhips, from and after the 17th of 
May 1756, during the continuance of the war with 
France: and further allowing to them, and to priva- 
teers, the ſum of five pounds for every man alive at 


the beginning of the engagement, on board of any 


ſhip taken, ſunk, burnt, or otherwiſe deſtroyed. 


By the Britiſh declaration of war it is manifeſt - 


that our court was determined_to ſeize and con- 
demn as good and lawful prize, any ſhip or veſſel, of 


what nation ſoever, that ſhould be found tranſport- 


ing or carrying either ſoldiers, arms, ammunition, 
or other contraband goods, to any of the territories, 


lands, plantations or countries of the French King: 


accordingly we find that his Majeſty's ſhips of war 
kept an immediate look out for Dutch ſhips, and 


brought a number of them into the Downs, in 
the beginning of June, from off the coaſt and 
ports of France; and one into Portſmouth ; ſome 
of which were laden with maſts and yards, from 
Riga for Breſt ; of which the Dutch complained 


as a hardſhip: and the magiſtrates of Rotterdam 
proceeded ſo far as to lay a tax, equal to four 


e wg a week, upon every Engliſh ſhip” that 
ſhould 


* 
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ſhould take in lading at that port; and even in a ALD. 
manner prohibited our ſhips taking goods in there 786. 
at all. But of this affair more hereafter, when, in 
the courſe of this work, we ſhall have occaſion to 
ſhew the iniquitous practices of the Dutch carriers 
for the French, and to confute their claim of right 
by treaties, to ſuch a trade and rr in a 
ſtate of ſtrict neutrality. 

"Theſe were meaſures perfectly venta! to the National 
inclinations of the people; yet England never enten. 
wore a more melancholy aſpect. The loſs of Mi- 
norca raiſed a clamour not only againſt Byng, but 
againſt the miniſtry, in every corner of the na- 
tion; ſo much as to addreſs his Majeſty, from 
every quarter, in the ſtrongeſt terms, to remove 
the miniſters of ſtate; and to change thoſe mea- 
ſures, which had brought ſuch a diſgrace upon 
Great Britain, and Ne us to deriſion and 


ruin. 


The voice of the nation was collected, as it The voice 
were, and handed up to the citizens of London; OS * 
amongſt whom every art was tried, to diſſuade . "of pe- 

tition to the 
them from that part, which they had always taken, city of 
in any public calamity, or danger, to lay the na- — 
tional grievances before the throne, and to ſue 
for redreſs. In the time of the moſt alarming 


ce circumſtances, the whole kingdom, ſaid the 


© common voice of the people, flies to the an- 


* cient and famous city of London for ſafety : 
% upbn her it caſts her eyes for deliverance : to 
* her it will impute its deſtruction, if it ſnould 
« * become (which heaven forbid !) a province to 


France. 
2 


% 
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AD. France. The city of London is ſtill able to 


<< ſave three kingdoms; to fave millions and mil. 
lions from French tyranny and popiſh ſuperſti- 


tion. O let not the Syren luxury, let not a 


« mean ſelfiſh ſpirit, the bane of every virtuous 
& action, lull you into indifference ! confider po- 


- © ſterity, and hand down to them that freedom 


« and happineſs, which were delivered to you, 


for that purpoſe, by your forefathers. Provi- 
* dence often ſends great evils upon nations to 


e rouze them from a ſtate of indifference and in- 
ce activity, and thereby to ſave them from utter 
« deſtruction. If this has no effect, a total diſſo- 


lution and ruin muſt follow: this has always 


« been the caſe under every government, Angels 
« as well as men are witneſſes, ye honourable ci- 


| © tizens, that ye are now publickly told this im- 


« portant truth: angels and men will bear wit- 
e neſs againſt you, if you do not regard it. Long 
« has it . poſſeſſed your minds, that England has 
« an invincible fleet, that we are entirely ſecure 
« in. theſe wooden walls; but the experience of 
40 late affairs has ſhewn, that without ſome conſi- 


_ « derable amendments, you truſt in that, which 


e may fail you. ty 
Deceive not yourſelves by thinking (chough 
he deſerves your higheſt reſentment) that one 
% man ONLY is faulty; but, remember, and let it 
8 ſtrike deep on your minds, that a whole council 
of war approved of your fleets fly ing before the 
« enemy, inferior in number and ſtrength Think 
not yourſelves fate, becauſe you ſurpaſs in num- 
< ber * ſhips; for if you are not equal in cou- 
6 © rages 


| 5 
-, I E'ATE , 
s * pet os . „ 7 "of #. 4 l E 8 1 
Wy) o » 


« rage, ſkill, and conduct, you will ſoon become 
“ jnferior- in number, or your number will be of 


TY 
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« no ſervice. - The divine Providence has, per- 


« haps, permitted the ſhameful diſgrace, | which 


« has befallen us, to awaken you from a falſe ſe- 
&« curity. Hear, O citizens, the divine voice call- 


ing to you from your fleet fleeing before the 
« enemy: a ſight never beheld before! awake, 
“ or you, and we all, are undone.” 

Our wars of late years having been chiefly 
on the continent, and our fleets almoſt excluded 


« from any ſhare in them; it has been a received 


opinion, that we were poſſeſſed of an immen- 
e ſurable ſuperiority over our dangerous rival 


upon the ſea, which nature has beſtowed upon 


« this iſland for our ſecurity : a bulwark in which 
all our ſafety conſiſts. :But now the time is 
come, that our deſpiſed rival in this element, 
« defies us upon it; and ſtrives, as much as we 
0 ourſelves have done, to confine the conteſt for 
c dominion and trade to a ſea-war. Which fide 
« has-ſhewn ſuperior conduct, ſkill and courage, 
& the annals of the times will tell. Bur this is 
« plainly evident, that unleſs ſome conſiderable 
« reformation; unleſs ſome new laws and regula- 
tions are made; unleſs poſts of command are 


« made- the rewards of merit only; unleſs an 


* higher ſenſe of honour, love and glory be 
e lighted-up 3 unleſs an improvement in know- 
& ledge be made the ſtudy of our navy, we ſhall 
in a few years become the ſcorn of our enemies, 
and muſt live in perpetual dread of them.“ 
Vol. I. 8 It 
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A. D. It is, then, your duty, O citizens! as the 
"750 @ metropolis of the kingdom, to have your eyes 
£2 | <<. open to theſe plain truths: to unite in one body 
(calling on the other chief cities, &c. in the king- 
dom to do the ſame) and addreſs our ſovereign 

© to inquire into the cauſes of our miſcarriages : 

e to exert our naval and natural ſtrength and to 


* diſplace and puniſh bad miniſters andofficers.” 


Addreſs to The city of London, accordingly, in in common 
EIS council aſſembled, preſented * their humble ad- 
of London. dreſs to his Majeſty, ©** humbly begging leave to 
approach his ſacred: perſon, and with hearts full 

of gratitude for his Majeſty's paternal care of the 

_ true intereſt of his people, to expreſs their ſorrow 

and apprehenſions, from the diſquietudes, which 

the late loſſes and diſappointments muſt have 
created in his royal mind.” Then they ſignified 

their fears, That the loſs of the important for- 


treſs of St. Philip, and iſland of Minorca, (poſ- | 


' ſeffions of the utmoſt conſequence to the com- 
merce and naval ftrength of Great Britain) with- 
out any attempt, by timely and effectual ſuc- 
cours, to prevent or defeat an attack, after ſuch 

early notice of the enemy's intentions, and when 
his Majeſty's. navy was ſo evidently ſuperior to 

. theirs, would be an indelible reproach on the ho- 
nour of the Britiſh nation. They expreſſed their 
apprehenſions for the great danger his Majeſty's 
poſſeſſions in America were in, by the miſmanage- 
ment and delays, which had attended the defence 


© On the 2oth day of Auguſt, - © © See page 236. | 
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of thoſe invaluable colonies, the objest of the pres 7 


ſent war, and the principal ſource. of the wealth 


and ſtrength of theſe kingdoms. They begged 


permiſſion to lament the want of a conſtitutional 
and well-tegtilated militia, which they accounted 
to be the mbſt natural and certain defetice, under 
Providence, of his Majeſty's ſacred perſon and 
government, againſt all invaders whatſoever ; be- 


cauſe thereby his fleets and armies might be more 


ſecurely employed abroad, to the annoyance of 
the enemy; affiiting him, that they were ready 
and willing, whenever called upon by his Majeſty, 


to ſhed the laſt drop of their blood in his ſervice. 
They ſignified their hopes, that the authors of 


the late loſſes and diſappoĩntments would be en- 


quited into and puniſhed: that his Majeſty's 


known intentions of protecting and defending his 


ſubjects in their rights and poſſeſſions, blight be 


faithfully and vigorouſly carried into execution 
and, that the large ſupplies, ſo neceſſarily called 


for, and ſo chearfully granted, might be religi- 


ouſly applied to the defence of theſe kingdoms 
and colonies; and to their commerce; and to the 


diſtreſſing of our inveterate and perfidious ene- 
mies; as the only fare means of obtaining a laſt- 


ing and honourable peace : concluding with the 
utmoſt ſincerity of heart, to aſſure his Majeſty, 
that his loyal city of London would, at all times, 
readily and chearfully contribute to whatever 
might be neceſſary for the defence of his Majeſty, 


and his illuſtrious family, and towards the attain- 


ment of theſe great and defirable ends.” Towhich 
1 his 


> 


i756. 


1786. 


Inſtruc- 


tions to the 3 
J repreſenta- 
tives of the 


city of 


London. 
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his Majeſty anſwered, That his concern for the 


loſs of Minorca was great and ſincere : that he 


would maintain the honour of the nation and the 


commerce of his ſubjects with the utmoſt care 


and vigilance: That nothing ſhould be wanting, 
on his part, towards carrying on the war with vi- 
gour, in order to a ſafe and honourable 

and for recovering and ſecuring the poſſeſſions and 
rights of his crown: and that he would not fail 
to do juſtice upon any perſons, who might haye 
been wanting in their duty to him and their coun- 
try; to enforce obedience and diſcipline in his 


| fleets and armies, and to ſupport the r 
and reſpect due to his government. 


The citizens did alſo inſtruct their repreſentatives 
in parliament, calling upon them moſt earneſtly 
to exert their utmoſt ability towards procuring a 
ſtrict and impartial parliamentary enquiry into the 
cauſes of ſo many late national calamities. An 


| almoſt total neglect of our important fortreſſes in 
the Mediterranean, of ſuch ineſtimable conſe- 


quence to the trade and power of theſe kingdoms; 
and the permitted abſence of their principal of- 


ficers, many months after the commencement of 


hoſtilities; the actual loſs of Minorca; and appa- 
rent danger of Gibraltar, are circumſtances that 
filled them with amazement and concern. But 


when they reflected on the great preparations for 


an embarkation of troops and artillery, and the 


equipment of a powerful fleet publickly known to 


be carried on at Toulon, whoſe neighbourhood to 


| Minorca was ſufficiently alarming, they could not 


impute 
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impute thoſe fatal events to neglect alone; and 
therefore conjured them to enquire, why a re- 
ſpectable fleet was not immediately ſent from 
hence? and why, at laſt, ſo ſmall a ſquadron was 
ordered upon this important ſervice, without any 
frigate, fireiſhip, hoſpiral-ſhip, tranſport, or troops 


beyond their ordinary compliment? and this at a 


time when the Britiſh naval force was confeſſedly 
ſuperior to the enemy's. As the cruelties ſuffered 
and loſſes ſuſtained by their fellow-ſubje&s in 


North America, had long called for redreſs ; whilſt 


the miſmanagements in the attempts for their ſup- 


port, and the untimely and unequal ſuccours ſent 


to their relief, have only ſerved to render the Bri- 
tiſh name contemptible ; they therefore required 


them, to uſe their utmoſt endeavours for detecting 


all thoſe, who by treachery or miſconduct, have con- 
tributed to thoſe great diſtreſſes. They added their 
preſſing requeſt, that they would uſe their earlieſt 
endeavours to eſtabliſh a well-regulated and con- 
ſtitutional militia, as the moſt honourable de- 
fence of the crown, and the moſt conſiſtent with 
the rights of the people: And this, they ſaid, 
they were more anxious to recommend to their 
particular care and attention, as every apprehen- 
fion of danger has furniſhed a reaſon for increaſing 
the number of regular forces, and for the intro- 
duction of foreign mercenaries ; the expence of 
which is inſupportable: truſting that they would 
purſue this meaſure before they ſhould conſent to 
the grant of ſupplies ; experience having convinced 
them, that their laudable endeavours afterwards 
might prove abortive. They hinted at ſome viola- 
Ee 3 | tion 
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4. D. tion of the Bill of rights, by a ſuſpenſion or in- 


175k terruption of the ordinary form of juſtice in fa- 


your af the foreign troops, then in England; and 
deſired that they would endeavour ta bring to juſtice 
the adviſers and inſtruments of ſuch an inſult offered 
to our laws. They intreated them, at all events, 
to oppoſe. the continuance of any foreign troops 
vichin the kingdom; a circumſtance, which would 
ever be conſidered as a reproach. to the loyalty, 
courage and ability of this nation. They expreſſed 
their hopes, that they would endeayour to limit 
the-number of placemen, and penſioners, that had 


of late ſo remarkably increaſed ; and at a Proper 


ſeaſon to reſtore triennial parliaments; as they 
conceived it to be the only means to obtain a free 
repreſentative of the people. The immenſe ſums 
ſo chearfully paid, when almoſt every meaſure re- 
flects national diſgrace, they ſaid, called upon 
them ſtrictly to enquire into their application; and 
they expreſſed their dependance upon their wiſdom 
and integrity to prevent all unnatural connections 
on the continent, in order to preſerve the inde- 
| pendency of theſe kingdoms.” 

Followed This example was ſpeedily and ſtrongly copied 
oc Sr _ by the moſt reſpectable parts of the nation; all of 
bopy them breathing a true patriotic and loyal ſpirit, 
and fome of them fo truly Britiſh, that it would 
be doing injuſtice both to thoſe patriots and to 

poſterity, ſnould we paſs them over in ſilence. 


Su- Ihe barough of Southwark, after aſſurances of 


| _ s ad- poyaliy and readineſs to ſupport. his Majeſty, &c. 


e Per wien to expreſs their deep 1 10 
„ an 
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ct. wy amazement at the loſs of Minorca, at a time A. D. 


« when our naval power ſo eminently exceeded 
« that of our enemies, and 'the deſtination of | 
ee theirs had been ſo long apparent. But, they 
« added, ſtedfaſt in our allegiance, unalterable in 
« our loyalty, unanimous in the defence of your 


« Majefty's ſacred perſon and government, and 


« animated with a juſt ſenſe: of your Majeſty's 
« martial virtues, if ſupported by a welk-regu- 
« [ated militia, we fear not the vain threats of fo- 
« reign invaders, and moſt humbly beg leave to 


« aſffure your Majeſty, with the greateſt fincerity, 


e that we will chearfully devote the utmoſt ex- 


cc ertion of our abilities to cruſh all impious at- 


_ < tempts, either foreign or domeſtic, to ſubvert 
© our preſent happy conſtitution ; and alſo to 
4 ſupport and invigorate thoſe meaſures, which 
66 your Majeſty's great wiſdom ſhall dictate, in 
«© conducting the ſcenes of this moſt neceffary 
% and important war, and for bringing to juſtice 
e thoſe, however dignified and exalted, who by 
their bad counſel, or miſconduct, have occa- 
“ ſioned this our es and W diftreſsful 
" firuation,” 125 


The county. palatine of Cheſter addreſſed his 
Majeſty i in theſe terms. 


1756 


„We, your Majeſty” 8 a dutiful wa 4 loyal Addreſs of 


ſubjects, the High Sheriff, Grand Jury, Gentle- 


men and Freeholders of the county · palatine of 
Cheſter, moſt humbly beg leave, at this very 


5 1 juncture, Ee - addreſs your ſacred 


the county 
of Cheſter, 


e 4 * | 
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A. D. perſon with hearts firmly attached to the preſerva. 


I 77. 


tion of your Majeſty's government, and the liber 


ties of our country: which we apprehend to be 

ſo cloſely connected, that they muſt mutually de- 

pend on the exiſtence of each other, , 
Conſcious, therefore, of your Majeſty's wonted 


| as and paternal affection for your peaple, we 
dutifully hope, that {your Majeſty. will kindly, 
and duly, conſider the preſent unhappy ſituation 


of theſe once flouriſhing kingdoms. 
We are too apprehenſive, from many e 
circumſtances, that the ſupplies, ſo chearfully and 


liberally given, for the ſupport of your Majeſty's 
Britiſh dominions, have been fatally miſapplied. 


We reflect, with the utmoſt concern and ab- 
horreace,. that our fleets and armies have been 


rendered ineffectual by ignorance, cowardice, or 


treachery: That our American plantations, by 
which our trade principally flouriſhes, are ſname- 
fully torn from us, notwithſtanding the large ſums 


allowed for their defence: And that Minorca, 
once gloriouſly acquired, and ſince, no leſs va- 


liantly c defended; an iſland ſo eſſential to our com- 
merce, and a jewel, fo canſpicuous in your Ma- 
jeſty's crown, has been unaccountably abandoned, 
to the perpetual diſgrace of this nation and your 
Majeſty's glory, to our perfidious enemy; an ene- 


my we have hitherto never feared, but have often 


humbled, 


Qur 2 naturally increaſes, when v we refle& 


farther, that the taxes are grievous, the national | 


debt — 3 — our trade daily leſſens, though 


* 
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they multiply; by which, we fear, we may be A.D.. 


too ſoon diſabled from railing the neceſſary ſup- 


plies for the ſupport of "Your bro i wk our 
i s rights. 2 | 


We behold alſo, with the deepeſt ende fo- 
reign troops unavailingly imported, and expen- 
fively maintained within this kingdom, while you 
Majeſty's faithful ſubjects are unarmed and re- 
jected ; who, innately brave, and cordially inte- 
reſted, would ſtrenuouſly defend your Tacred Ma- 
jelty, and their now endangered country. 
Theſe melancholy refle&ions fill us with feat 


nnd amazement z and our allegiance to your Ma- 


jeſty, and love of our native country, once” the 


- arbitreſs. of Europe, induce' us to unboſom our 


thoughts to your royal conſideration ; not doubt- 
ing redreſs of our grievances from a King, who 
loves to be eſteemed the father of his people. 

Permit us, therefore, moſt humbly to repreſent 
to your Majeſty the abſolute neceſſity. of having 
our natural guards, a well-regulated Militia, upon 
the footing of the Engliſh conſti irution : and we 


likewiſe moſt humbly hope, from your Majeſty's: 


known juſtice and goodneſs, that you will be 
pleaſed to direct ſuch a ſpeedy and ſtrict enquiry 
into the conduct of all thoſe, who, when it was in 
their power, did not prevent our loſſes; but have 
conduced, or conſpired, 
tion, and your Majeſty's crown, with reproach and 
diſnonour; that they may receive their due puniſh. 
wore 8 they ſo juſtly deſerve,” NOR 


4 © a 


to overwhelm this na · 
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32 In the inſtructions from the gentry, clergy and «j 
freeholders.of the county of York, are the follow. i * 


Inftruc- ing remarkable paſſages. We moſt earneſtly 302 
| 8 « recommend to you a diligent - attendance on $4 
Fock. paxliament, and an active ſcrutiny into all thoſe \ 
dire and fatal ſprings of our military diſaſters "0 
i and perplexed negotiations, which have brought c 
« ſych. indignity and den upon et abuſed. br 
* realms;! | F 
Io, The-rxtremity long abe — now to | 
0 advance with much haſty ſtrides. It is, alas! 
„ 2 truth, which every voice authentieates; and, 
<« therefore, your conſtituents conjure that you 
se will be the faithful and honeſt counſellors of 
royalty, and be no longer amuſed. with the 
« futile projects and venal ſpeeches of ſelf· deſign · 
“ing men, who, in proportion as they promiſe 
« and diſpenſe, only attempt to enflave, and be- 
dome the prodigal ſpendthrifts of our „ e 
5 nieg and acquirements. 
That the welfare of this country may not be 
« totally unhinged, either through our crimes, or 
<. the abuſe of ſecondary means, we hope, that 
«” you, will not only endeavour to introduce a 
change of men, but of morals and meaſures; | 
<« that the rank enormities, which deluge this land, 
« may not be laid to the charge and example of 
1 magiſtrates and ſenators: That venality and 
gaming, the bane of buſineſs and the ruin of 
integrity, may, in particular, no longer make 
* their proſelytes to ſervile Ependcner, or preſs 
into 
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into help been * fo 8 and x per- 2 


* nięious ſyſtess. 
„„We farther lament, far FE: fake — ourſelves, 


ce 
lc 
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and the illuſtrious family an the throne, that 


« when, through the fate of human ngt 
moſt gracious Majeſty ſhall be. —— — 
* other glory, that the heir apparent muſt ſuc- 
* ceed to ſo diſadvantageous 2 praſpect: We 9 her 


mean, to ſo immenſe. a debt, as make 
- 
Franzen tremble and each neuter ſad. on 


Let it then be your conſtant endeavours, by 


40 
mr: 
te 
6 
6 


all equitable means, to make this burden light, 


and the yoke eaſy: And, if a continen 
L 
be ſupplied, if our ſpoils muſt be > wag 


America partake, rather than ungrateful Ger- 


many, the ſepulchre of Britiſh intereſt. 


elt is with no little concern we find thoſe ta 


6c 
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be the open tenets now, which formerly were 
with ſome modeſty and addrels, concealed. But 
we apprebend, and it is hoped you will alla 
conceive it, that where the intereſt of two 
eſtates, centering in the ſame perſon, inter- 
fere, that the leſſer ſhould give way, and be 


ſubſervient to the greater. This is the manifeſt 
rule of right, the moſt uſual god) natural ex» 
s pectation. - 


This loyal and martial county, the leader in 


£6 
66 
7 
. 
be 


a late ſeaſon of danger, the firſt in rank for 
opulence, extent, and natural advantages, pre- 


ſumes farther to adviſe, that you will oppoſe 


(unleſs exigencies change,) all future ſchemes 


of receiving foreign mercenaries into this land 


« and 


126 
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« and that's conſtitutional militia, with our own 
« troops, may ſupply the occaſions, for which 


aliens were imported; and that we may have 


* thias, God forbid that we JORGE Ew ihe law 


Of Somer- 
ſetſhire. 


tives with the like zeal, and amongſt other parti- 


<& no: further - cauſe to fear and fay, with Matta- 


4e and the ordinances.” 


The conſtituents of the Knights of the ſhire of | 


the county of Somerſet applied to their repreſenta- 


culars referred them to the perfidy of France, and 
the miſconduct of the Britiſh miniſtry, ever ſince 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle : * How unhappy, 


« ſay they, muſt it make every honeſt and gene- 
4c rous Briton, to find, that notwithſtanding the 


« treaty of Aix-la- Chapelle, our trade, rights, 


« and our moſt invaluable privileges are not ef- 


4 fectually ſecured to us? for no ſooner were we 


« pleaſing ourſelves with the thoughts of peace 
and tranquillity, but we were alarmed with the 


<« augmentation of the naval force of our ene- 


e mies, and our colonies in America were claimed, 


% encroached upon, and hoſtilely invaded; and 


te all this permitted without the leaſt inquiry made, 
* or reſentment ſhewn, by thoſe who had the 
conduct of our public affairs. 
« unaccountable and unparallelled !”?. 


Of the city In the inſtructions from Briſtol, the gentle- 


_ of Briſtol. 


men, clergy, merchants, and other principal inha- 
bitants obſerve, that © there is nothing ſo reaſon- 


4 able or ſo juſt, as the deſire, univerſally expreſſed 


+ by the nation, that a clear and full account 


may be obtained, of the immenſe ſupplies 


co given 
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liament. The motives on which, and the ends 


for which, thoſe vaſt ſums, in our preſent cir- 


cumſtances eſpecially, were ſo readily voted, 
and ſo chearfully paid, were ſufficiently divulged, 
and therefore the manner in which they have 
been applied, ought to be no ſecret, The A 
cana Imperii are well ſuited to deſpotic go- 
vernments, but are inconſiſtent with, and dan- 


gerous to, the liberties of a free people. Be- 


ſides, it is no way reconcileable to the nature of 


our conſtitution, which is founded on reaſon 


43 
PB” 4 
429 6 
7 


« given by their repreſentatives in, and raiſes A. — 
upon the people, ſince the laſt ſeſſions of par- 4736. 


and equity, the liberty of the ſubjects perſons, 


and the ſecurity of their properties. 


« We find ſome additional reaſons to firdogrhen we. 


the people's claim, which we could wiſh, tho? 


warm friends to it, that they had rather wanted. 


Theſe additional reaſons conſiſt in diſappoint- 
ments and loſſes. In reference to the former, 


we had felt ſomething of them before, and 
experienced them abundantly in the laſt war; 


witneſs our attack on Carthagena, our invaſion. 


of Cuba, our deſcent upon Bretagne; and many 
others. 


However, we muſt allow our preſent 
diſappointment to be of quite a new ſpecies, 
and yet much more galling and provoking than 


all the reſt put together. For, notwithſtanding 


all our liberal grants, and the ſanguine known 
expectations of thoſe who gave, at leaſt of thoſe 
who paid them, —we have attempted nothing. 
Our loſſes are to the full as wonderful, and 
e rather 


430 


A. p. 
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county of 


Eſſex, 
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c rather more affecting. In the Weſt Indies our 


< enemy has a confeſſed ſuperiority, which has 
deen augmented by the capture of almoſt the 
« ſingle” ſhip of force we had then cruizing in 


„ thoſe ſeas. In North America our colonies 
* have been ranſacked for many months, by the 


* moſt barbarous nations, almoſt without de- 


<4. fence. We have been deprived of Minorca in 


„ a manner, which does as little honour to the 


French as to us. Our navy has been diſgraced 
in the Mediterranean. If this, inſtead of a 


public, were a private caſe, on ſuch ſuggeſtions 
as theſe, à court of equity would, . a 
e queſtion, decree an account.” 


The county of Eſſex, in their repreſenta- 
tion of the grievances on this occaſion, obſerve, 


That © ſtanding armies and foreign troops 


have not heretofore been thought the proper 
means to repel an invaſion : They are grievouſly 
<<. burdenſome to the ſubject, always dangerous to 
« the" conſtitution, and in every reſpect diſagree- 
<« able to the nation, as well as every way Wade. 


« quate to the real ſervice againſt our enemies, 


«without the aſſiſtance of a greater part of our 


< fleet, than ought to be confined for that pur- 


„ poſe. Therefore, when a truly loyal, brave, 
« and generous people, from every quarter, ar- 
« dently defire that arms may be put into their 
“ hands for the defence of themſelves, their fa- 
ec milies, their King and their country, againſt 
& the enctoachments and attacks of a perfidious 


and dangerous enemy, it was hoped, that they 


* 


« would 


had 
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had given ſuch umbrage for ſuſpicion of their abi- 


jects, had already pledged his royal word for a 
ſtrict application of the ſupplies, granted in the 


„ e m eee e 
« would dv all in their power to prevent tho denial as =* © 


of ſo natural a right to a free people#- 5 * ö ö 


They the more earneſtly requeſted their aſſiduity | ''Y 
« in promoting a conſtitutional militia” for theſe 


« 50041 pürpoſes, from a thotough eonvictionn 
that it would have as certain 4 tendency we £4 
«wards the ſecuring the crown to his Majeſty and 
« his heirs, as the ns: the Abels _ 


properties of the ſubjects.” 8-68.60 


In theſe acts of the people, it is eleur ehike hey Remarks 


were ready to ſupport his Majeſty in the {juſt atid drefles, Ge- 
neceſſary war he had been forced into by the ob- 


ſtinacy, perfidy and hoſtilities of France, after 
very long and fruitleſs negociations and forbear- 
ance: even almoſt to the irreparable injury of our 
national intereſt: But that they were diſcontented 
with, and diffident of the miniſtry, and unwilling 
to truſt the national money, or that the conduct 

of the war ſhould be committed to them, who 


lities and neglect in the ſervice of their country:: 0 
who, they prayed, might be removed out of the 
adminiſtration: whoſe meaſures they requeſted 
might be ſcrutinized: and that the foreign forces 
ſhould be ſent home; a national militia eſtabliſned, 
and the authors of our late miſcarriages might, be 
brought to condign puniſhment. 
His Majeſty, ever attentive to his faithful. ſubs 


laſt ſeſſion of parliament; and now, he not only 
protniled to | redreſs their grievances and com- 
4 | plaints, | | | 
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A: D. Plaints, hut c manded an immediate examination 
1786. into the — the loſs of Minorea: and, as we we 
ſhall find; proceeded doeh them i iner her _ 
part of their petitions. ,- La G- 6. FT 
Admiral | Admiral Byng and che "hes: "Rate. — 20 9-4 
+ al arrived, on the third of July, at Portſmouth. Fr” 
Where the ſaid Admiral was immediately put un- * | 
der arreſt, and eſcorted ſome time after from Lap 
- thence to an appartment in Greenwich-Hoſpital F prel 
there to be kept cloſe priſoner to prepare for his 
his trial: which was delayed by the abſence of that 


many, evidences, in the Mediterranean, required 

both in his favour and againſt him. 
Admiral Admiral Weſt and Lieutenant - General Fouke 
Weſt, &c. were ordered. up to London. Where the Admiral 
go to Lon- 
don. was graciouſly received by his Majeſty ; but Lieu- | 
Lieut. Gen. tenant- General Fowke was ordered to take his 70 f 
be del. trial, for diſobeying his Majeſty's orders tranſ- 8 


: maitted to him from the ſecretary of war, relating 


to the embarkation of a battalion of troops to be bo 

ſent by Mr, Byng to reinforce Fort St. Philip. „ - 

The court-martial commiſſioned to try Lieute- — 

His court- nant · General Fowke, conſiſted of two Generals, by : 
martial. eleven Lieutenant-Generals, and three Major-Ge- place 
nerals. The Judge - Advocate read the letters, Ts 

| 5 

Gen. Sir Robert Rich, prefident—Gen. Sir J. Ligonier— To I 


Lieut. Gen. Hawley—Lieut. Gen. Lord Cadogan—Lieut. 
Gen. Guiſe—Lieut. Gen. Onſlow—Lieut, Gen. Pulteney— 
Lieut. Gen. Huſke—Lieut. Gen. Campbell—Lievt. Gen. 


Lord de la War—Lieut. Gen. Charles Duke of Marlborough = 
— Lieut. Gen. Wolfe—Lieut. Gen. Cholmondeley—Major riſon 
Gen. Laſcel les Major Gen, elan ee Gen. Lord tie's 


—_—_ Beauclerk. 


which oh * 


„ 
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which you have at the bottom of the page, and A-D. 


were ſaid to contain the 8 —— or 36. 


[i To BU [LT b or, in bis alice. to = '; 
27 manter i in . in his Majeſty 5 garriſot of Gibraltar. ü 


"© L R. Fa 3 A War-Office, March 21. ak. 
l am commanded to acquaint you that it is his Majeſty's 
pleaſure, that you receive into your garriſon Lord Robert 


| Bertie's tegiment; to do duty there; and in caſe-you ſhall ap- 
prehend, that the French threaten to make any attempt upon 


his Majeſty's iſland of Minorca, it 15. his Majeſty's pleaſure, 
that you make a detachment out of the-troops i in your garriſon, 
equal to a battalion, to be commanded by a lieutenant and 
major, fuck lieutenant and major to be the eldeſt in your'gar- 


 riſon, to be put on board the fleet fbr the relief of Minorca, 


at the diſpoltion- of the admiral, - 
I am, Sir, your humble e + 
| BARRINGTON. 


% Liewmant General Rue, or, in his abſence, to * Com- 


nander in Chief at . 


SIR, War-Office, March 28, 1756. 
1 am * to acquaint you, that it is his Majeſty's 


pleaſure, i in caſe you ſhall apprehend, that the French threaten 
an attempt upon Minorca, that you make a detachment from 


tle troops in your garriſon equal to a battalion, commanded = 
by a lieutenant-colonel and major, for the relief of that 
place, to: be put on board the fleet at the diſpoſition of the 
admiral ſuch lieutenant-colonel and major to be the eldeſt 

in your garriſon. | | BaREINGTON. 


To Lieutenant General nin or, in bi abſence; to the Comm 
mander in rk in his Majeſty's garriſon in Gibraltar. 


3 | War- Office, April 1, 1756. 


It is a eee pleaſure, that you receive into your gar- 
. the women and children * to ann. Ber. 


&'s regiment. | 
* BARI To. 


. I. F f a not 
0 | 
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not Fulfilled by Lieutenant General Fowke, as 
Governor of Gibraltar. To this accuſation the Wi 


ſoner delivered a written anſwer by way of de- 


fence; and he deſired that the Judge- Advocate 
might read it, and that he might be allowed to 
aſk ſuch queſtions, as ſhould neceſſarily ariſe from 


the nature of the caſe. 


The defence ſet forth, that he yr vo ve 


_ © thoſe three letters together, by the ſame hand; 


and muſt therefore take them together :” that his 


orders were confuſed at leaſt, if not contradifory : 


< that if they were confuſed, then he could not 
know when he had executed them; and if they 


were contradictory, they could. not be executed 
at al | 


3 


Here the Secretary of War being aſked ſeveral 


queſtions by rhe priſoner, he candidly acknoy. 


ledged, that he apprehended the ſecond letter ſu- 


' perſeded the firſt ; that he ought to have ſaid in 


his ſecond letter, notwithſtanding my former orders: 
and that the reaſon for his incorrectneſs was his 
little experience, having been a about four 
e in that officer. 
Then the judge proceeded with the written * 
fence, in which the defendant ſaid, My orders 
being confuſed and contradictory, I called a coun- 
cil of war, not to deliberate whether I ſhould 


obey my orders, or not, but only to 1 their 


ſenſe, what was the meaning of them.“ 


Mr. Fowke here, and frequently, urged, that 
his orders were not abſolute, but diſcretionary”; 


and that the EXECUTION of them was left to tis 


* — 


— 


> 5 * F 
g * N 
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and Mr. Byng's diſcretion and judgment; for A. D. 


which he particularly referred to a letter from the 
Secretary of War to the Commander in Chief at 
Gibraltar, which throughout ſuppoſes a diſcre- 
tionary Warn in the execution of nen or- 
devs s. Ons, a 
He proceed to defended t A 3 irſelf; even 
if the orders had not been inconſiſtent and con- 
tradictory. The whole number, ſaid he, which 
I had then in garriſon was but 2,700 men. I had 
ſpared to Mr. Edgcumbe's ſhips 230, which 


with 40 of my men, left by him in St. Philip's, 


made 270: the ordinary duty of the garriſon re- 
quired,” in workmen and guards, eight hundred 


men, ſo that J had then only 130 men more than 


three reliefs. If I had made the detachment of a 
battalion, and put it on board the fleet, I ſhould 
not then have had much more than two reliefs, 
and this at a time, when I believed the place was 
in danger of being attacked, for good reaſons, 
wann I don't think 2 at liberty to men- 
tion.“ ä 

The Lieutenant Generel having e him- 
ſelf in this particular, returned to exculpate him- 


e For in the Secretary's letter it was ſaid, if that order 
has not been complied with, then you are now to make a 
detachment of 700 men out of your own regiment and Guiſe's, 


and alſo another detachment out of Poultney's and Panmure's 
regiments, and ſend them on board the fleet for the relief of 
Mahon. But if that order has been complied with, then 


you are to make only one more detachment of 700 men, to 
be commanded by another lieutenant colonel and major, and 
0 ſend it to Mahon.“ 


Ff 2 | —P ſelf 


1755. 
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A. D. ſelf upon the doubtfulneſs of his orders: and add IM 601 


1186. ing, that he knew very well that bis duty did not qui 
allow him. to hold a council of war, to deliberate prif 
upon the obeying of the orders; and that he had ben 
ſummoned that couneil only to aſſiſt him in the Uni 

; underſtanding of them, the Judge-Advocate reſted hirn 
| the whole proof upon this conceſſion, and obſerving fuſt; 
that his own letter, and the minutes of the ſaid =- 


h council plainly implied, that they had no doubt Gib 
at all about their .meaning, the court found him ” 
guilty of the charge, and adjudged that he ſhould 
be ſuſpended for the ſpace of one year *, His 
Majeſty did not only confirm this ſentence, but 

_ diſmiſſed him from his ſervice. To which he was 
never reſtored ;. but was, not long after, favoured, 
as we are informed, with a handſome. penſion. 

- Arts made In the mean time every thing ſeemed to inflame 
aue Ad. the public againſt Mr. Byng. His character was 
miral artfully delivered over to the populace, to gratify 
Wa upon it the worſt paſſions, that the worſt artifices 
and inftruments could raiſe, There was not a 

ſpecies of. libelling in prints, in verſe, or in proſe, 

that was not exhauſted to render him odious : 

the very ghoſt of his honourable father was raiſed, 

adviſing him to lay violent hands on himſelf— 

Laſt· dying ſpeeches and confeſſions were prepared 


in his name Mock executions were ſpirited up, 


b When the queſtion was Put, to quit or ſuſpend for a 
year, the voices were equal: but the prefident being, in ſuch 
caſes, veſted with the caſting vote, he gave it ”" the pri- 


n L ATE WA R. 


FP 


to make the way eaſy for a real one Theſe Tas A. 


guinary diſcourſes and practices pointed out the 


priſoner to be the ſtricken-deer, which all the de- 


pendents and followers of his proſecutors were to 


unite in goring out of the herd, and to repreſent 
him to be the ſole cauſe of the diſgrace and loſs 


ſuſtained by this nation in the Mediterranean. 


17 


1437 


56. 


A letter was publiſhed, and Haid to be dated at Letters to 


Gibraltar 24th of June, in which it was affirmed, 1. 


dice. 


Mr. Byng might have ſeveral times ſent letters, and 
whatever he pleaſed into Minorca, but that he had 
never attempted it: that private ſignals had been 
appointed, by which the fleet and garrifon might 


have underſtood each other ; but that the Ad- 
miral, when in ſight, did not return one ſignal. 


That he ſhewed no inclination, in any one inſtance, 
of coming near the object he had to relieve : that 


every thing ſhewed, the enemy knew their man; 
and the plan of his operations: that he had formed 
his own diviſion with the ſtrongeft ſhips in the 


he kept at fo great diſtance from the enemy, that 


the balls directed againft' the F rench fell ſhore of 


their ſhips 500 yards at leaſt. 
Another was dated from the ſame port on the 
4th of July, under the defcription of a ſailor, who 


delivered himſelf thus: on the 2oth of May, 
« it was in our power to finiſh the war, and make 


Ka Nene gentlemen : but the Lord knows if 


Ff 3 « we 


”. * 
8 
12 4 


fleet, but would not fuffer one of them to aſſiſt 

the wing that was engaged: that he fired fix bar- 
rels of powder, but a great deal of it was in ſig-' 
nals to hinder others from doing their duty: and 


» 
© 
” * f g * 


A. P. 
15% «© 
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< we ever ſhall have the chance again. We en- 
s gaged and diſabled the French Admiral, a brave 
“go gun ſhip; which fell to our lot in the line; 
40 and we ſhould certainly have made her our 
ce prize, if we had been permitted ſo to do. We 
« broke our line to run through the French and 


« pick. her up, but were immediately ordered to 


Fre 


s Keep our ſtation. We ſet her on fire twice on 
the quarter; likewiſe drove two ports abaft into 


— ones beſides. carrying away her maintop: fail 


05 yard, and her top - ſail ſheets fore and aft, and 
6 her ſails alſo; ſo that ſhe could not eſcape at 
«, any rate, if we only had the liberty to have 

gone after her. And if ſhe had. ſtruck, being 


| 1 * the chief, no doubt but the reſt would have 


« fpllowed her example; for if ſeven fail beat off 
twelve, what muſt our thirteen have Rene, if 


„ T7 « they. had all played their par t. ye 1 


5 There Was ſcarce. à village in the nation; but 
dreſſed vp.2 man of ſtraw, and committed him 

to the gallows and to the flames, under the exe- 
—5 name of one, that had betrayed his coun- 
try. London and its environs exhibited many of 


theſe ſcenes. The populace at Greenwich were 


permitted to inſult the Priſoner. in the moſt out- 
manner, by executing him in effigy even 
before the windows of the quarter, in which he 


was confined, And, what i is moſt unaccountable, 
a, Byng,, as the children were taught to call it, 


with indignation, was, at an extraordinary ex- 


Pence, | brought by,, day- light upon Tower- 


bill, dreſſed in the ts of an Admiral 


? 


ay 


eſcorted 


» L ATE WA R. | 
A by a file of mercenary wretches hired 


for that purpoſe; with muſkets on their ſhoulders ; 
and, after parading ſeveral times round that area, 


with drums beating, under the walls of the Tower 
of London, he was hanged upon a gallows, there 


erected, twenty foot high; cut down and burnt 
in the ſight of 10, ooo people, with ſtrong impre- 
cations, to the prejudice of his future defence. 


239 
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lt is not collected only from the principal To whom 
actors at the popular bonfires and incendiary 2 — 2 


cecutions, how to form an idea of the ſecret ſprings 
of ſuch actions, promoted and conducted chieffy 
by the underſtrappers of great men, and inferior 
officers under the crown: but from the corre- 
ſpondence between Admiral Byng and the Admi- 


ralty, in which, during his confinement, he could His com- 
not forbear complaining of being put under an Plints. 


arreſt, after an unprecedented manner, without 
any reaſon aſſigned, which every criminal has a 
right to be acquainted with": of being treated 


with greater ſeverity. and ſtricter confinement, - 
than other officers; who, when their conduct was 


doubted of, were ordered to prepare for their 
trials, and were indulged with leave to regulate 
their affairs on ſhore, at large * : that his conduct 


had been placed in England, before his arrival, in 


an odious light by the induſtry of ſome, as yet 
inviſible Nene ho were indefatigable i in 1 pro- 


1786. g 
* See ditto, zoth of July 3 


"FI Y : 4 


5 See Byng' 8 letter, dated Antelope, Spichead, Jo's . | 
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pogning! falſhoods 40 his diſhonaw &. - + Being told 
of che eenderntis and indulgence ſhewn: 4b Him by 


the Lords ef the Admirale, alüs unhapny pri- 


ſoner could not contain himſelf. What, ſays 
ze he, with aſtoniſhment, can being kept moving 


te backward and forward, from onę place of con · 


<« finement to anather, for near chree weeks after 


cc my arrival in England, ſo as to make it im. 
4 poſſible for me to prepare any thing mlating to 


| e my defence, be called by either of theſe names ? 


And I think I have a right to complain of that 


& or, can my cloſe confinement at Greenwich, 


& without ſuffering even my menial ſervants to 
& remain in the houſe after dark, be called-fo? 


be given to a-groundleſs report ” of my having 


all fhe Tg, and *  yery * 5 


46 attempted: to — my ee oy the rigid 


. See Byng's letter to the 8 of he Admin, 
Greenwich, September 6, a7 56. 


m This was the ſhaineleſs forgery of his attempting to 
make his eſcape in his ſiſter's cloaths, an invention calcu- 


| lated by ſomebody to countenance more appearance of puilt, 


and authenticated to the public by an ander for additional 
bolts and bars, additional guards of ſoldiers ; and, as if all 
were not ſufficient, a boatſwain and twelve men of the hoſ- 
pital, by way of ſuppliment, were appointed to watch in the 
court below. Then an alarm was given, that four men were 


| ſeen at his window, in the upper flory, and in the middle of 
the night; but they could not be found, though ſtrict ſearch 


was made by the officer on dpty ; nor cquld they find any 


trace of ſuch an attempt, yet this fiction was propagated for 


an infallible truth, by an addition of a number of ſmiths 
and bricklayers to wall up the doors (except one) to bar vn 


orders 


* "op 


4 the marſhal, and committed to the governor ef 


« the hoſpital, who ſeems diligent in diſtinguiſh- 
e ing himſelf in the ſervice of his country, by 


methods power can impoſe, and perſonally di- 


writes, © My caſe is very ſufficiently hard, if in- 


| been exhauſted, in conjuring up alarming ſpectres 


5 er 14th 1785. 
Do. October the 15th 1756. V. B. When he was brought 
to Greenwich hoſpital ; though he was an admiral, the ſon 


the top of the hoſpital, into an apartment, whers people were 


' 6 5. cal , , _ ; , 
— * c * 2 > — o . o 
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« onders given in conſcquence of it; ds if #tehiled 52. 

« to confirm it; a report ſo imjurious to me, and "7s Who 2 
« ſo abſolutely without foundation. And I can- 5 27 0 
not here avoid obſerving, that all charge of 25 


« keeping me in cuſtody ſeemg to be taken from 


« jmpoſing upon me all the indignities and incon- By 8 
veniences, that power can enable him to do: 
u being reſtrained and diſtreſſed by all the 


« ſturbed day and night, with unparallelled treat- 
ment and unprecedented hardſhips and incon- 
« yeniencies v. And being denied the right of 
ſending for an additional number of witneſſes, he 


65 dulged with every legal advantage: for I have 
too much reaſon to believe, that my proſecution 


« is carried on by perſons too powerful for me to 
« contend againſt, whoſe influence muſt add _ 
weight to their accuſations againſt me. 

. After the whole art of political necromaney had 


u See Byng's letter to the ſecretary of the dard dated 


of a peer, and a member of parliament, he was hoiſted up to 


jn bed, after midnight, and was obliged to lay himſelf down 


an the floor, with his portmantean for 4 pillow, for refreſh- 
Rent, the remainder of the night, - 
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A.D. of cowardice, treachery and treaſon, and the wit- 
1756. neſſes were arrived from the Streights, the admiral 
— 4 was ordered to prepare for his trial; in which his 
ate ſeems at laſt, to be determined upon a diſpu- 
table point of diſcipline only, or by a law quibble, 
upon the words of the 12th article of the ſtatute 
22 Geo. II. But this will beſt 1 from the 
proceedings of the court martial. 
r The place appointed for this trial was on board 
norme his Majeſty's ſhip the St. George, in Portſmouth 
harbour, and the court was compoſed of four admi- 
rals and nine captains?, They fat one and thirty 
days, Sundays r 7, examining witneſſes, 
and hearing the priſoner's 1 which he made 
in the following words, or to that effect: 


ITAL T1 


: GENTLEMEN, 1 
Admiral / [ HE articles of the * exhibices b 
Byng's . & ; 
fence, me, are of ſuch a nature, that every thing 


« which can be ſuppoſed intereſting to a man, is 
&« concerned in the event of this cauſe. My cha- 
ce racter, my property, and even my life are at 
« ſtake; and I ſhould indeed have great reaſon 


P Thomas Smith, Eſq; Vice Admiral of the Red, Preſi- 
dent—Francis Holburne, Eſq; Rear Admiral of the Red— 
Harry Norris, Eſq; Reas Admiral of the White—Thomas 
Brodrick, Eſq; Rear Admiral of the Blue—Captain Charles 
Holmes — Captain William Boys — Captain John Simcoe — 
Captain John Bentley — Captain Peter Dennis — Captain 
Francis Geary--Captain John Moore—Captain James Douglaſs 
— The Honourable Captain Auguſtus Keppel. | | 

2 From the 28th of December 1756, to the 27th of January 


1757+ 


6c *y 
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2 ln ere not I conſeious cof my in- £ R 
« nocence, and fully peniuagedii wh nen 1756. 


! » P74 +4. 25 23 
* 


7 equity df the Gant. mot : ont WH 
„ Itois no new thing, 3 AC? 


«c cuſed: court martials have of late, been very | 


« frequent. I have been a long time under the 
> diſagreeable ſituation of a-confined priſoner, of 
« a man accuſed, and conſequently condemned 
e by many. No means, #0; artifice' has been pmitted 
6 my. enemies, to imjure my repulation. However, 
I will not take up your time with! a- detail! f 
40 theſe matters, but beg leave to obſerve, that 
8 the nature of a ſea ſervice is complicated, de- 
t pending on, ſo many circumſtances, and — — 
* to ſuch variety of aceidents, that for a co 

60 mander even of the greateſt capacity, to pro- 
vide againſt all contingencies,” is impoſſible. 

< But to ſet upon a ſoft chair and cenſure, and, 


“after the event of an action, to point out how, 


© and by what means it might have ſacceeded bet- 


ter, is extremely eaſy. This fort of ſcience re- 


* quires ng; other abilities, than E great deal .of | 


ill nature and little wit. Even thoſe actions, 
« which have been attended with the greateſt ſuc- 
te ceſs, and reflected the greateſt Slory on this na- 
tion, have not eſeaped the venom of theſe ma- 


6 licious critics; and, perhaps, there never was 


s an action {a complete, but it might have been 
ce better conducted, were it poſſible to have fore - 
** ſeen all circumſtances attending it. But I con- 


* fide in the candour and the equity of 1 A . | 


"4 


that my enemies * — Hats f 


* 
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1 As to the articke exhibited againſt me, relat- 
ting to my making any unneceſſary delay in 
« ſailing of the fleet from St. Helen's to Gibraltar, 


te and from thence to Mahon, the teſtimonies of 


< the evidence have, doubtleſs, ſufficiently proved 
« the contrary; I ſhall therefore trouble the court 


«with nothing further on that head. 


As to the other articles exhibited againſt me, 


5 hope to make my innocence appear, by a con- 


<« ciſe relation of the whole of my conduct.“ 
Which he began with the account, as related 
above, on page 276 to 283, and then, added: 
This behaviour will, I hope, appear to the 
t court to be ſuggeſted by prudence, all that 


e could have been attempted in the ſpace of an 


« hour, and the moſt advantageous ſtep, which 


could have been taken on that occaſion. It 


6 proves that I did not depend on the hear-fay 
c evidence which I had received even from the 
<« beſt authorities at Gibraltar, nor on the united 
< opinion of every officer at that place; but that 
<< ]'was determined to be certified of the true 
<« ſtate of the harbour and citadel from General 
<« Blakeney himſelf, as I expected that Captain 
e Scroop, who, together with all the ſoldiers and 
% marines of Mr. Edgcumbe's ſhips, and 100 
« ſeamen, had been left to reinforce the garriſon, 
& would come off in his barge, and bring me a juſt 
« relation of every circumſtance neceſſary to be 
« known; and though J mentioned in my letter 
<« of the 25th of May, That it was the opinion 


= of all the ſea and land officers, that they could 


66 « render 


40 agreeable to that of all the other officers, | Their 
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« render no ſervice. to the garriſon, as no place was A. D. 


« covered for the landing of any men, could alæy 
have ſpared am; in this I only gave my opinion 


« opinion had no influence on my conduct, and 


vas only meant to ſignify, what might have 
ce been the event ſuppoling the French fleet bad 


© not appeared at that time. 
So far then I hope it will appear to the power 
e that neither knowledge in my profeſſion, pru- 


„ dence in conducting the expedition, or duty to 


cc my King and  COUNLEY x appear to be defacient 


« in me! 
(c My letter to General Blakeney, ſent by Mr. 


4 Harvey, though never delivered, for reaſons 


« immediately to follow, will, I think, evince this 
<« truth. 
My firſt care, after coming in ſight of the 


4c port, was to know the true ſtate of the harbour 


e and garriſon, to encourage the General and ſol- 
« diers, by acquainting him that I was arrived to 
« his ſuccour, and deſiring to know ho it mant 
6 tc moſt effectually be put in execution. 

« Thus then I hope all things will appear to 
&« the court, to be well conducted to the time of 
te the French fleet's appearing in view,z when, on 
« ſeeing; the enemy, conſiderations. of another na- 
« ture took place, and it became neceſſary to defer 


© the execution of all reſolutions, which I had 


« taken ſince I ſaw Malen, and to recall the men 


*© of war which I; had diſpatched: to reconneitre 


2 the harbour, and procure intelligence from 
| General 


1756. 


< marines, could effect it. 
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15 General Blakeney. It was now to no purpoſe 
to know the ſtate of the citadel and harbour, 
« before. I had engaged the French fleet; I had 
no ſoldiers to land, but what made part of the 
c complement of my ſhips, and ſerved as marines; 


and if I had been provided with them, it would 
have been abſolutely imprudent to have landed 


« them before the engagement with the enemy, 


& and thereby render that force leſs, which was 


ce already too little, for the intent it ought to 
<* have been ſent upon. Landing the troops would 
« have rendered the fleet unfit for action, and ob- 
< liged it to flee before the enemy. Had I be- 


© haved in that manner, ſuch a prepoſterous act 


could not have failed rendering me juſtly delin- 
* quent, and unequal tothe — I preſided 
66 1 in. a 

. «© was very ſenſible that if ſucceſs was the con- 
« ſequence- of engaging the French, that I ſhould 


*© have it more in my power to relieve the citadel, 


* as far as landing the troops, which ſerved as 


<« and with reaſon, that I might probably be ren- 
<« dered unable to keep the ſeas, though I obtain- 


< ed the victory, and therefore prevented from 


c effectually ſuccouring the citadel. | 
So far all, I hope, will appear to the court 


te to have been emp rent _ eee and 


« prudence. 
% Am I deſerving of blame for not ae the 


enemy in the diſabled condition I'v was in after 


* * engagement FE: 


cc To 


But I ſuſpected alſo, 
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TO wha purpoſe would this ſecond eagles. 
« ment have been attempted with a fleet originally 
« ſo greatly inferior to the French, and now ren- 
« dered/ much more ſo by the damages received i in 
the late battle? A total defeat, in all probabi- 
« lity; is the anſwer of reaſon ; and if Monſ. la 
'« Galiſionere had ſought it, which providentially 
« he did nor, it is a reaſonable preſumption that 
the whole Engliſh ſquadron would have periſh- 
« ed, or fallen a prey to the French, ſince there 
+ was no port to ſhelter them. Whereas, had I 
e been in the Mediterranean before the arrival of 
« the French at Minorca, a defeat on my ſide 


even might have ſaved the iſland : I could have 
de then ſaved my ſhattered remains in Mahon, and 
ec though conquered at ſea, by means of the ſailors 
and ſoldiers, have preſerved St. Philip's, and 


<« probably the iſland. Thus a defeat of our fleet, 
te had it been timely ſet out, would have done more 


4 ſervice than a victory, after St. | Philip! s was in- 


« veſted. 

It has been the ſettled rule of all generals, 
that no commander ſhould ever riſque an en- 
< gagement, but when there is greater expecta- 
< tion to gain by a vIcOry, than to loſe by a de- 
feat. 

166 When then, from the inferioriry of the Engliſh, 
nothing could be reaſonably expected but mil 
fortune and diſgrace; or if, by the greateſt 


efforts of good fortune, victory ſnould declare 


< for our fleet, that no advantage could be drawn 


from it; when the riſque of loſing the whole 


* | ce fleet 


4A 


p 
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4c of the Engliſh and French. navies, ſo little able 
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« fleet was the reſult of an unanimous couneil of 


« yar; and the nation, conſidering the real ſtate 


4 to ſuſtain a loſs of that kind; when Gibraltar 
* would have been left defenceleſs, and fallen of 
c courſe to the enemy; could the ſeeking the 


French admiral, by a commander who foreſaw 


ie theſe probable conſequen ces,; with not only an 


inferior, but a ſhattered fleet, and no other 

4 ſhips in the Mediterranean to reinforce him, 
have been juſtified in the judgment of men, 
< who have ſtudied the nature of military at- 
chievements, or according to the rules and ob- 
06 ſervations of ancient and modern writers on this 


head? 


The utmoſt. advantage could hens! been bu 
« 2 prolongation of the. ſiege, without the leaft 


<* probability of raiſing; it; becauſe the fleet, un- 
ec able to keep the ſea, mult have retreated to Gi 
« braltar, the port of Mahon being ſtill command 
e ed by the enemies batteries. 

Are commanders then at all events to ſhow 


2 no other token of generalſhip, but what is to be 


* learned from brutes? an exceſs of courage 
<« only ? and are all who uſe the ſuperior attributes 


« of the human underſtanding, to be conſidered 


« as delinquents in their duty to their King and 


country? What commander of common ſenſe 
will ſerve his country under ſuch diſcouraging 


conditions, where, unleſs he fights. againſt all 
Kinds of diſadvantage, he is to be ſtigmatiſed 


% with the eternal: infamy of cowardice z and if he 
« does 


Tur LATE WAR. 


* © 


1 againſt this great ſuperiority of force, he is to 
he deemed a coward alſo, and be given up to the 
« rage of the multitude? It appeared impractica- 
te ble to relieve Mahon, and probable, that Gi- 
| « hraltar would be attacked, and therefore the de- 
4 termination of proceeding thither, was become 
* the moſt prudent deciſion, which could have 


et been made; the moſt likely to conduce to the 


© nation's ſervice, and a juſt reſolution of the 
ce council of war. 


It is a matter of 1 to conlider, that | 


though two fleets may be of equal number, 


* they may yet be of unequal force, as it has hap- 


< pened in this inſtance: and a ſickly ſquadron, 
* wounded, or recruiting their ſeamen and ſoldiers, 


c of which, more than, a thouſand ſick, which at 


their return to Gibraltar, were ſent to the hoſpi- 
<« tal, was a conſideration that ought greatly to 


ec influence at that moment; eſpecially when it 


< was evident, beyond all contradiction, that 
e the enemy poſſeſſed every advantage, which I 
« was in want of, having a power of procuring 

s recruits of ſeamen from the 200 tranſports, and 
< ſoldiers from the _ of the beſiegers.“ 


& does engage his enemy, and does not ſucceed A. . 


175 


But Admiral Weſt having depoſed, That there pyidences 
appeared to him no impediment, why Admiral — 
Byng and his diviſion could have got up to the of Admi- 


enemy, and engage them as cloſe as the van 
Vo I. I. ; Gg did; 


ral Weſt. 
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General 
Blakeney. 


Captain 
Philips. 


Captain 
Bailie, 


Of the Intrepid. 
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did ©; and that the ſignal for chaſing was never 
made: Lieut. General Blakeney having depoſed, 
That boats might have paſſed with great ſecurity 
on the 2oth of May, between the garriſon and 


the fleet; and that if the detachment ordered from 
Gibraltar had been landed, he could have held 


i out till Sir Edward Hawke came with more ef. 
Mr „ Boyd. 
| the ſuccours were wanted, and might have been cer- 


fectual relief: Mr. Boyd having depoſed, That 


tainly thrown in : Captain John Philips having de- 


| poſed, That there was not ſail enough made at the 


firſt ; and that he never ſaw nor heard of any 
ſignal made by the Admiral for more ſail : Capt. 


Thomas Bailie having depoſed, That the admiral's 


diviſion was never within a proper diſtance to en- 


gage: Captain Ourry having depoſed, That there 
was wind ſufficient to haye carried the Admiral 


down cloſe to the enemy, during the time of en- 
gagement: Captain Young * having depoſed, 
That he did not perceive the loſs of his fore-top- 


maſt occaſioned any impediment to the rear divi- 


ſion from going down and engaging ; nor that 
it endangered any ſhip being on board him; that 
if the rear diviſion had bore down as the van did, 
they might have come up as near the enemy, as 
if they had bore in a line of battle abreaſt ; there 
would have been no danger of their being on 


r Confirmed by the evidence of Captain Everit, Lieutenant 
Bover, Lieutenant Higgs, Lieutenant Wood and Lieutenant 


Man, all of the Buckingham, 8 Gilchriſt and the Hon. 
Captain Harvey. 


board 


as LAT E WAR: 


bene each other, as every ſhip appeared to him 
to have room to wear; that there was no poſſibi- 
lity of bringing on a general engagement, with- 
out the admiral and the rear diviſion going down 
right before the wind upon the enemy; that the 
ſpoiling of his ground-tier of powder, and his 


defect in men were no detriment to him in his en- 


1756, 


gagement: and Captain Gardiner, of the Ramil- 8 


lies, having depoſed, That he had adviſed the 


admiral to bear down, without being able to pre- 


vail with him ſo to do; that the admiral, on the 
20th, took the whole command of the ſhip from 
him, and that nothing was done, that day, but what 
he ordered: the court, upon ſumming up the evi- 


Gardiner. 


dence, were of opinion . That Admiral Byng opinion of 


did not do his utmoſt to relieve St. Philip's caſtle, 


in the iſland of Minorca ; then beſieged by the 


forces of the French King: That during the 
engagement between his Majeſty's fleet, under his 
command, and the fleet of the French King, on the 
20th of May laſt, he did not do his utmoſt to take, 


ſeize and deſtroy the ſhips of the French King, 
and to affiſt ſuch of his Majeſty's ſhips as were 


engaged in fight with the French ſhips : That the 


| admiral v, notwithſtanding he did ſee the enemy's 


fleet approaching, ought to have left the frigate 


to endeavour to land the military officers : That 


when the Britiſh fleet, on the ſtarboard tack, were 


ſtretched abreaſt, or about the beam of the enemy's 


line, the admiral ſhould have tacked the fleet al- 


t Art. 33, 34, 35» 36, 37. » Art 7 and 11, 


the court. 
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together, and immediately have conducted: it on 
a direct courſe for the enemy; the van ſteering 
for the enemy's van, the rear for their rear, each 
ſhip for her oppoſite ſhip in the enemy's line, and 
under ſuch a fail as might have enabled the worſt 
failing ſhip, under all her plain fail, to preſerve 


her ſtation : That the admiral, after the ſignal * 


was made for battle, ſeparated the rear from the 


van diviſion, and retarded the rear diviſion of the 
Britiſh fleet from cloſing with and engaging the 


enemy, by his ſhortning fail, by haling up his fore- 
fail, backing his mizen top-ſail, and backing, or 
attempting to back his main top-ſail, in order that 


the Trident and Princeſs Louiſa might get a-head 


again of the Ramillies : That inftead of ſhort- 
ning fail, the admiral ought to have made the 


Trident and Princeſs Louiſa's fignals to make more 


fail ; and that he ought alſo to have ſet fo much 
fail himfelf, as would have enabled the Culloden 
(the worſt failing ſhip in his diviſion) to have kept 
her ſtation with all her plain fail ſet, in order to 
have got down, with as much expedition as poſſi- 
ble, to the enemy, and thereby have properly 
ſupported the van diviſion : That * after the ſhips, 
which had received damage in the action, were as 


much refitted, as circumſtances would permit, 


the admiral ought to have returned with the ſqua- 
dron off St. Philip's, and have endeavoured to 
open a communication with that caſtle; and to 
have uſed every means in his power for its relief, 


Art. 19, 20. : * Art. 32. 
& before 


ore 


court martial of their ſentence. 1 
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before vg returned to Gibraltar,” They then came - 1 75 
to the following xzs0LUTIONS v, That the admi- Wm 
ral appears to fall under 8 Part of the ons of the 
twelfth-article of the articles of war: to wit, Or art. 
e ſhall not do his utmoſt to take or deſtroy, every 
« ſhip which it ſhall be his duty to engage; and 
« to aſſiſt and relieve all and every of his Majeſty's 
« ſhips, which it ſhall be bis duty to aſſiſt and re- 
„ lieve.” .. And as that article poſitively preſcribes 
death, without any alternative left to the diſcre-- 


tion of the court, under any variation of circum- 
ſtances, they adjudged him to be ſhot to death. — 


him to be 


But as it had appeared by the evidence of Lord ſhot. 
Robert Bertie, Lieutenant Colonel Smith, Captain 
Gardiner and other officers of the ſhip, who were 
near the: perſon of the admiral, ** That they did Ant 


of cowar- 


not perceive any backwardneſs in him, during the dice and 
action, or any marks of fear, or confuſion, either —_ 


from his countenance or behaviour; but that he 


ſeemed. to give his orders cooly and diſtinctly, and 

did not ſeem wanting in perſonal courage; and 

from other _ circumſtances, the court did not be- 

leve that his miſconduct aroſe either from cowar- 

dice or diſaffefion ; and did therefore unanimouſiy 

think it their duty, moſt . to recommend Recom- 
mend him 

him as a proper object of mercy.” So that when to che ad- 

they made a report of this ſentence of death, of nern, for 

which they found him guilty, theſe ſame members 

of the court martial, added che r remon- 


„ Art. 36 and 37. See alſo the report made by 1 faig 


Gg3 | france, 


| 2756, 
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ſtrance, to the lords of the admiralty, 1 in | favour 
of the criminal. WOLF 

„We the ee the — and members 
< of the court martial, aſſembled for the trial of 
« Admiral Byng, believe it unneceſſary to inform 
<« your lordſhips, that in the whole courſe of this 


© Jong trial, we have done our utmoſt endeavours 
&© to come at truths, and to do the ſtricteſt juſtice 


© to our country and the priſoner; but we cannot 
<« help laying the diſtreſſes of our minds before 


* your lordſhips, on this occaſion, in finding our- 


<« ſelves under the neceſſity of condemning a man 


cc to death, from the great ſeverity of the twelfth | 


cc article of war *, part of which he falls under, 
c“ and which admits of no mitigation, even if the 


crime ſhould be committed by an error in judg- 


6 ment only; and therefore for our own conſci- 


Lords of 


the admi- 
ralty apply 


c ences ſakes, as well as injuſtice to the priſoner, 


ce we pray your lordſhips in the moſt earneſt man- 
<© ner, to 32 — him to his Majeſty's cle- 
% mency.” | 

The lords of the eden! in purſuance of this 
recommendation from the court martial, preſented 


| 2 Twelfth article of war, * Geo, II. 


« Every perſon in the fleet, who through cowardice, neg- 
& Jigence, or diſaffection, ſhall in time of action, withdraw 


&« or keep back, or not come into the fight or engagement, or 


« ſhall not do his utmoſt to take or deſtroy every ſhip which it 
&« ſhall be his duty to engage, and to aſſiſt and relieve all and 
4c every of his Majeſty's ſhips, or thoſe of his allies, which 
& jt ſhall be his duty to aſſiſt and relieve, every ſuch perſon ſo 
« offending, and being convicted thereof by the ſentence of 
&« a court martial, ſhall ſuffer DEATH,” 


a memo» 


rn LATE WAX J 
2 memorial to his Majeſty, in which after ſetting &. D- 


forth the proceedings and ſentence of the ſaid 1756. 
to his Ma- 


court upon Admiral Byng, and the repreſentation jegy for 
of the ſaid court, and the petitions of George, r opinion 


Viſcount Torrington, Nephew to the unhappy judges. 


Admiral, for his Majeſty's mercy, ſay, That af-- 


ter their moſt ſerious and deliberate conſideration : 


of the proceedings of the court-martial, doubts 
had ariſen with regard to the legality of the ſen- 


tence, particularly whether the crime of negligence, 


which is not expreſſed in any part of their pro- 
ceedings, can, in this caſe, be ſupplied by impli- 


cation; and that they found themſelves obliged 


to beſeech his Majeſty that the opinion of the 
twelve judges might be taken, whether the ſaid 


ſentence. was legal. | 
His Majeſty not only * the ſentence to The fen- 


tence re- 


the twelve Judges, to conſider thereof, as requeſt- ferred by 


ed; which was pronounced by them to be a legal the King 


ſentence : but after a warrant had been ſigned by 3 
the Lords of the Admiralty, for carrying the ſen- — er 


tence paſſed upon Admiral Byng into execution, Execution 
up e 


certain members of the court-martial having ex- at the re- 


preſſed their ſcruples, alledging that they had dar uf &- 


ſomething to diſcloſe relative to the ſaid ſentence, 1 the 
IT-MaTrs 


which greatly affected their own conſciences, and tial. 


which, it was neceſſary, ſhould be diſcloſed in or- 


der to do juſtice to the ſaid Admiral John Byng; 
and one of them applying to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, praying to be releaſed, by act of par- 
lament, from that part of the oath of ſecreſy 
© 4 2 rela- 
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A. D. relative to the ſubject in queſtion ; his Majeſty, 
786. agrecable to his uſual tenderneſs for the lives of 


his ſubjects, conſented to the ſaid act and reſpited 

his execution till the bill had paſſed the Houſe of 

Commons, and the parties had paſſed a ſeparate ex- 

amination upon oath in the Houſe of Lords, to find 
cout what ground there was fot that application. 

Bill to ab- The bill for this purpoſe paſſed the Houſe of 

folve thoſe Commons with great rapidity z but in the Houſe 


members 


from the of Lords, at the ſecond reading, each member of the 
crecy, Afaidcourt-martial being called ſeparately, was aſked 
in ſubſtance as follows, Whether he knew any 

t matter that paſſed, previous to the ſentence 

% pronounced on Admiral Byng, which might 

& ſhew that ſentence to have been unjuſt; or to 
have been given through any undue practice or 

de motive; and was deſirous that the bill then un- 


« der the conſideration of the houſe, for diſ- 


I A. B. do ſwear, That I will duly adminiſter juſtice, 

20 * 3 4 to the articles and orders eſtabliſhed by an ad, 

i paſſed in the twenty-ſecond year of the reign of his Majeſty 

« King George the Second, for amending, explaining, and 

* reducing into one act of parliament, the laws relating to 

<« the government of his Majeſty's ſhips, veſſels, and forces 
by ſea, without partiality, favour, or affection; and if 
any caſe ſhall ariſe, which is not particularly mentioned in 


« the ſaid articles and orders, I will duly adminiſter juſlice 


* according to my conſcience, the beſt of my underſtanding, 
th and the cuſtom of the navy in the like caſes; and I do 

« further ſwear, That I will not, upon any account, at any 
© time whatſoever, diſcloſe or diſcover the vote or opinion of 


* any particular member of this court- -martial, unleſs there · 


« une * by act of 9 


0 penſing 
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6G: s: penfing with the oath of ſecrecy, ſhould paſs A. D. 


e into a law; and whether he was of opinion, * 
« hs had any particulars to reveal, telative to the 
« 6afs of, and the ſentence paſſed upon Admiral 
6 Byng, which he judged neceſſary for his Ma- 

« jeſty's information, and which he thought likely 
* to. incline his Majeſty to mercy ?” but they 
ſeparately - anſwering thoſe queſtions in the ne- 
gative z the ſaid bill was rejected; and the cri- Rejected. 


| minal * „ was TE — on the 14th of Admiral 


Byng exe- 
Fes hy FO 


i'd » Dwing theſe r to fave the Admiral's life, the 
public were preſented with the two following letters, one from, 
the Marſhal de Richelieu to the celebrated M. de Voltaire, 
written originally in French ; the other written in Engliſh, by 
M. Voltaire to Mr. Byng, under ſentende of death for chat 


very conduct which extorted, the praiſe of a a generous enemy. 


| lulu delices pres ; oe. 
8 5 
Though am almoſt unknown. to you, 1 think "tis my 
duty to lend you the copy of the letter which I have juſt re- 
ceived from the Marſhal Duke de Richelieu: Honour, hu- 
manity, and equity order me to convey it to your hands. 
This noble and unexpected teſtimony, from one of the moſt 
candid as well as the moſt generous of my countrymen, makes 
me preſume your judges will do you the ſame juſtice. 
I am with reſpect, Sir, &c. 


To the Hon. J. Byng, Eſq; | Vor raixk. 


SIR, 

1 am very ſenſibly concerned for Admiral Byng I do 
aſſure you whatever I have ſeen or heard of him does him 
honour. After having done a/! that man could reaſon- 
ably expect from him, he ought not to be cenſured for 


ſuffering a defeat. When two commanders contend for | 
| | 2 


= 
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A.D. March 1757, on board his Majeſty's ſhip Mo- 


1756. 


narque in Portſmouth harbour, for the ſake of 


juſtice, and of example to the diſciplining of the 


navy, and for the ſafety and honour of the na- 

tion, as his Majeſty's meſſage to both houſes of 

parliament on the 26th of February did ſignify. 
A few minutes before he was called out of the 


e to die, the Admiral addreſſed himſelf to the 
Marſhal as follows: Sir, theſe are my thoughts 


t on this occaſion: I ſhall give them to you, that 


« you may authenticate them, and prevent any 


cc thing ſpurious being publiſhed, that might tend 


to defame me. I have given a copy to one of 


e my relations.“ 

h though * are Kube men of honour; yet one 
muſt neceſſarily be worſted ; and there is nothing againſt Mr. 
Byng, but his being worſted; for his whole conduct was that 
of an able ſeaman, and is juſtly worthy of admiration. The 
ſtrength of the two fleets was at lea equal ; the Engliſh had 
thirteen, ſhips. and we twelve much better equipped and much 
chaner. Fortune that preſides over all battles, and eſpecially 


_ thoſe that are fought at ſea, was more favourable to us than 


to our adverſaries, by ſending our balls into their ſhips with 


greater execution. I am' perſuaded, and it is the generally 


received opinion, that if the Engliſh had obſtinately continued 

the engagement, their whole fleet would have been deſtroyed. 
In ſhort, there can be no higher act of injuſtice than what 

is now attempted againſt Admiral Byng, and all men of ho- 


nour, and all gentlemen of the army, are particularly intereſted 
in the event. 


RiekzIIEV. 


I received this aria letter from Marſhal D. de Richelieu, 
the iſt of January 1757, in wWitnels of which I have ſigned my 
name. VOLTAIRE. 

The 


* 


ru LAT E WAR. 
The paper was wrote in bi own. [bands _ 


contained as follows : 
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” 
1 
* 1 


On voird his Majeſty 8 tip Mn in Pore His laſt 


ce 
* 


c 
envy them a life ſubject to the ſenſations my in- 


ce 
6-2 
ce 


cc 


* 
e's. 


0 
cc 


0 
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is 
cc 
6 
cc 
cc 
cc 
6 


cc 


cc 


ce 


Cc 


mouth Harbour, March 14, 1757. 


Few moments will now deliver me 9 
the virulent perſecutions, and fruſtrate the 
farther malice of my enemies ;—nor need I. 


Juries, and the injuſtice done me muſt create. 


words de- 


livered to 


the Mar- 
ſhal in 
writing. 


—Perſuaded I am, juſtice will be done to my 


reputation hereafter—The manner and cauſe, 


of raiſing and keeping up the popular clamour 


and prejudice againſt me, will be ſeen through, 


—1 ſhall be conſidered, (as I now perceive 


myſelf) a victim, deſtined to divert. the 


indignation and reſentment of an injured and 


deluded people, from the proper objects. My 
enemies themſelves muſt now think me inno- 
cent. Happy for me at this laſt moment, that 
I know my own innocence; and am conſcious, 
that no part of my country's misfortunes can 


be owing to me. I heartily wiſh. the 121 0 2 


my blood may contribute to the happineſs an 
ſervice of my country but cannot reſign my 
juſt claim to a faithful diſcharge of my duty, 
according to the beſt of my judgment, and the 


© utmoſt exertion of my ability. for his Majeſty's 8 


honour and my country's ſervice.— 1 am ſorry 


that my endeavours were not attended with 


more ſucceſs, and that che armament under my 
com- 
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A. v. % command proved too weak to ſucceed in an 
ce expedition of ſuch moment. ruth has pre- 


“ yailed over calumny and falſbood, and juſtice has 
<6 wiped off the ignominious ſtain of my ſuppoſed 


« want of perſonal courage, or diſaffection - my 


heart acquits me of theſe crimes, —but who 


4 can be preſumptuouſly ſure of his own judg- 


* ment? If my crime is an error in judgment or 
&* Jiffering in opinion from my judges; and if yet, 
& the error of judgment ſhould be on their ſide, 
* —God forgive them, as I do; and may he 
& difireſs of their minds, and uneaſineſi of their con- 
6. ſciences, which in juſtice to me they have repre- 
4. ſented, be relieved, and ſubſide, as my reſent- 
ﬆ* ment has done. The ſupreme Judge ſees all 
* hearts and motives, and to him I Alen the 
4 juice of my cauſe.” Wi En ON 
£ aun ee, 


* * 


5 Thus ended the enquiry into the! onder er 


General Fowke and Admiral Byng, with the fin- 


gular puniſhment of the Governor of Gibraltar 


complying with inſtructions or orders he could 
not underſtand, and appeared to him inconſiſtent 
and contradictory : and of the Admiral for ad- 
hering to a council of war, and for not doing all 
that, in the opinion of others, was in his power 
to do, for diſtrefling the e and for che re- 
: I & of Minorca, * 


% 


Toke and diſmiſſed his Majeſty's ſervice, for not 


We have thrown the proceedings of this re- A. D. 


the ſon of an Admiral enobled for his ſervices, 


his Majeſty would ſpare nobody, of what rank or 
degree ſoever, if found deficient in his duty; that 


time his Majeſty, by warrant dated November into the 


Jor-General Stuart, and the Colonels Cornwallis, ca. 
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markable caſe together, though they were, by ſe- 5 _ 
eaſons 


veral incidents, protracted nine months, or there- ffn. 
abouts, to prevent any unneceſſary digreſſions: cumſtan- ; 


tial an ac- 


| and we have been more particular in this nar rative, count of 
| becauſe, on the part of the Commander in Chief, —— 
in this expedition to defend or relieve Minorca, it caſe. 


exhibits the beſt view of the cauſes of its loſs; 
which he attributes, primarily to the neglect of 
the miniſtry; to the weakneſs of his ſquadron, 
and to a want of land- forces ſufficient to raiſe the 
fiege : and on the part of the miniſtry, it ſhews 
how far the influence of a court intereſt is able to 
ſkreen men in power from the reſentment of the 
nation; and how far they are able to expiate their 
own guilt with the blood of that ſervant, who 
dares to complain of their miſconduct. But more 
eſpecially, becauſe this act of juſtice upon a perſon 
of a noble extraction; and this example, the diſ- 
ciplining of the navy in the perſon of an Admiral, 


contributed greatly to convince the people that 


he would do all, in his power, for the ſafety and 

honour of his people; and that he was determined 
to maintain diſcipline, as well as to puniſh coẽ-,-.- K 
ardice and treachery in his navy. In the mean Enquiry 


22d, appointed Sir John Ligonier, General Huſſee the 2 


and General Cholmondeley, to enquire why Ma- f erraent 


to Minor- 


and 4a 
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Their 
pleas. 


Acquitted. 


” 


Parlia- 
mentary 
enquiry in- 
to the loſs 
of Minor- 
ca. A 


How baf- 


_ fled, 
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and the Earl of Effingham, did not join their re- 
ſpective commands in the iſland of Minorca ? and 
whether they had uſed their utmoſt endeavours to 
throw themſelves into Fort St. Philip's ? and why, 
being only paſſengers, they aſſiſted at the ſea- 
council of war; which adviſed Mr. Byng to re- 


turn immediately to Gibraltar? To which -they 


pleaded, That it was not in their power to be at 
Minorca before Mr. Byng's fleet; that they were 


ready and willing to join their commands, but 
had no means to land them at Fort St. Philip : 


and that they aſſiſted at the council of war by or- 
der of the Admiral, under whoſe command they 
thought themſelves to be ; and that they thoughs 
it their duty to co-operate with the ſea- officers, 
to the utmoſt of their power, for the advance. 
ment of his Majeſty's ſervice. Upon which the 


Board ſubmitted to his Majeſty, That in their 


moſt humble opinion, the conduct of theſe three 
officers was clear from any ſuſpicion of diſobedi- 
ence to orders, or neglect of duty. | 


When the parliament met, one of their proceed- 


ings was to enquire into the cauſes of the loſs of Mi- 
norca, and they addreſſed his Majeſty for all papers, 
that might explain that intricate affair. To which 
his Majeſty condeſcended. But they whoſe ſafety 
depended upon intricacy, confuſion and a majority, 
ſo managed, that this enquiry was committed to 
the whole Houſe, and the papers were ſwelled into 
ſuch a prepoſterous number, that it required more 
time to digeſt them, than a whole ſeſſion of par- 

liament 
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lament would allow ©. However, though this A. P. 
method of enquiry may be ſaid to deliver ſome 
people from the loud accuſations of the people, 
under the protection of a parliamentary approba- 


tion of their conduct, which on this occaſion de- 
clared that the miniſtry had done all in their 
power both by ſea and land to ſave Minorca yet 
it muſt be allowed, that it was this countenance 


and diſpoſition of the King to gratify his faithful 


ſubjects with all the lights he could help them to, 
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and to inflict exemplary puniſhment on delin- Its effects. 


quents, without diſtinction, that diſcouraged and 


terrified ſuch, as knew themſelves to be obnoxious 
and guilty, and brought about that grand change 


both of men and meaſures, which delivered the 
nation from a timorous and inactive miniſtry ; and 


revived that courage and conduct, for which our 


progenitors had been univerſally eſteemed, and 


without which not only Minorca, but our colo- 
nies, our allies, and theſe kingdoms, muſt have 


fallen a prey to an enemy, whoſe courage was 
founded upon our timidity, and whoſe ſucceſs was 
owing to our negligence; as will more fully ap- 


pear from a due attention to the facts in the ſe- 


quel of this hiſtory, compared with thoſe already 


publiſhed in this book. 


e The moſt material facts in thoſe papers are to be found 


in Page 234 to 254. 
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Containing its We a the Eaſt Indies and Norib 
America. Our operations by ſea and land. The 


German war, wherein the Auftrians, Ruffians, 
French, Swedes, Saxons, and Imperialifts were 


coufederate againſt the King of Pruſſia : And the 


French invaſion of Heſſe Caſſel and the Electoral 


dominions of his Britannic Majeſiy : to the conclu- 


fion of the year 1757. 


AHE voice of the people having prevailed 
with the Sovereign to reſolve upon vigorous 
meaſures; and his Majeſty provoked to declare 
war againſt the French, by an actual invaſion of 
his dominions, and with threats to pour a nu- 


merous army into Great Britain; they omitted 


nothing that might convince him of their willing- 
neſs to ſupport him in fo juſt and neceſſary a war. 
Great as the ſupplies were, granted by parlia- 
ment, the national generolity diſcovered itſelf in 
many 
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many laudable aſſociations for the public: good, 


The landholders and corporations, thinking that 
their property and rights were at ſtake, not only 


ſubmitted with pleaſure to the reſolutions of their 


repreſentatives ; but raiſed great numbers of men, 


- for the ſervice of their country, by voluntary con- 


tributions and large premiums, Nay, ſome mer- 


chants of London, convinced, by the difficulties Marine ſo- 


the ſtate met with in manning the navy, upon 
ſuch an jmmergency, that there was a neceſſity to 


train up a young nurſery, from whence the go- 


vernment might always draw an immediate ſupply 
on any occaſion, joined heartily in that extenſive 
and moſt commendable plan, called the Marine So- 
riely; and by their exemplary ſubſcriptions en- 
paged ſuch a fund, as, during the courſe of the 
war, equipped for the ſea ſervice on board his 


; 1756. | 


ciety. 


Majeſty's ſhips many thouſand orphans, friend- 


leſs and forlorn boys; who were thereby reſcued 


from 'miſery, and made uſeful members of the 


commonwealth 40 


The 


* dene account the Marine Society, from a letter adare fol & 
. member to the public. 


In ens to make an account of the views of this ſociety 


generally underſtood, it is neceſſary to premiſe that the of- 
ficers of every ſhip of war, which carries 60 guns and 400 


men, have a right to carry 3o ſervants, and to receive their 
wages, which wages are conſidered as part of the officer s 


r 
Theſe ereants are de boys W thirteen years 


of agg and eighteen; for when they are at or near their full 
growth, as they can then rank as ſeamen, and receive pay in 


Vo 1. J. H h that 


10 
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A. D. The firſt object of the court, after the loſs of 


_ wat Minorca, . the miniſtry could not but be 
of - vo v. 1 i. ſenſible, 
* dan. it is not to be ſuppoſed they will be content to 
enter on board as an officer's ſervant, for al aillings a year, 

which i is their ſtated wages. 

The government therefore has allowed this number of bon 
to officers, not only becauſe they are neceſſary in the ſhip; 

dt becauſe by this means every ſhip becomes a nurſery of 
' young ſeamen, who acquire ſkill and ſtrength together, and 
are not only able, but expert failors before they are one and 

twenty years of age. 

"Theſe ſervants, however, it has been found very difficult 
to procure ; the poor vagrants, who are covered with filth 
and 'rags, and ſubſiſt either by begging or by pilfering, had 
no immediate inducement, wretched as they were, to enter 
on board a ſhip, where they muſt at once renounce their 
lounging and idleneſs for conſtant activity and labour; and 

if they had at any time a tranſient wiſh for ſuch a change of 
fituation, they did not know how to apply to bring it about: 
the officers, who wanted them, had neither time nor opportu- 
nity to ſearch and ſollicit them, and the gentlemen who re- 
fide in the country, though they might be inclined to render 
the children of the poor thus ſerviceable to their country, 
there being no eſtabliſhment to which they could apply, had 
no means of putting their intention into practice. 

But beſides that it is deſirable for every ſhip to have its com- 
plement of boys, it is defirable, in a time of war, that not 
more than one third of the number ſhould be leſs than fix- 
teen or ſeventeen; becauſe it would be too long before thoſe, 
that are younger, can be rated as ſeamen. ; nor can they create 
a quick ſuceeſſion of youth into the ſervice of officers, as 2 
Rate of qualification. It muſt alſo be obſerved, that the youth, 
that are procured, loſe: ſeveral advantages by the difficulty of 
procuring others; for an officer, when he loſes a ſervant, 
loſes his wages, and he will naturally be unwilling his ſer- 
Fant Would be rated as a . ben he knows not how 


The 
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ſenſible, had fallen to the French arms, through 
their negle& of that iſland, occaſioned by too 
much attention paid to the French threats to in- 


The view of this ſociety, therefore, is to encourage the 
induftrious poor to ſend their children to ſea, and invite the 
vagabond and pilferer, not only boys and lads, but men, to 
become uſeful to the ſtate by the following advantages. 

1. They ſhall be received immediately upon application, 
* taken care of in a proper place, where they will be 


accommodated with fire and beds, and three meals a day, 


of good bread and broth, ang Tus; apd — till they are 


ſent on board. 


2. If any that offer are ditempered, they are immediately 
put under proper methods of cure, and when they are ſent 
on board they are 3 m out 1 — and 


bedding. 


Thus 0 men a boys tripped of their rags, . of 


heir diſtempers, and ſent clean and well. cloathed, with as 
good bedding and accommodations as any common ſeaman 
on board. As to the lads, if they are fixteen or ſeventeen, 
they are vety ſoon qualified to receive wages as ſeamen ; 


and as to the men, the diſtinction between landmen and ſea- 


men on board, which uſed to create animoſity, and ſubje& 
the landmen to ſome hardſhips, is loſt, as they a are no longer 
known by their apparel. 

Theſe accommodations, befides that they are an immediate 
inducement to lads and men to enter, are ſo neceſſary to 
health and life, that for want of them many have miſerably 


to their country. 


The advantages are not leſs to the community than to tho 


individual ; for it procures a ſpeedy ſupply of ſtout mariners 


in the room of thoſe, who, in the proſecution of a war, muſt 
. neceſſarily be cut off, at the ſame time that thoſe evils are 
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: periſhed, who might otherwiſe have been of ſingular ſervice 


prevented, which the idle and diſſolute poor of the riſing ge- 


neration would produce, if they had continued at home. 


H h 1 vade 
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A. P. vade theſe kingdoms) was the defence and ſecurity 


286. of our colonies and territories in North America. 
— From which object it was very evident the French 
intended to draw the Britiſh councils, by attempt- 

ing to carry the ſeat of war into the Mediterranean, 


Why Mi- For; there was nothing i in the conqueſt of Minorca 
norca was of that ſingular importance to the French, as to 


now diſre- 


garded. prefer i It to "the ſupport of their American ſchemes; 
| except we look upon it, as we ought to do, to be 

a feint to keep England employed in a conteſt for 

that iſland” in the Mediterranean, while their ma- 


rine from Breſt, &c. might be at liberty to re. 
cruit and ſupport their forces and encroachments 


in America. 
Therefore Minorca was ſuffered: to remain un- 
der the dominion of France, till a more proper 
time ſhould favour our arms to retake it, or it 
ſhould be reſtored at a peace. 
Meaſures His Majeſty had promiſed to prefer the dane 
* of his American ſubjects, and the chaſtiſement of 
merica. the French uſurpations and hoſtilities in North 
America, to all other conſiderations. For this 
purpoſe, i it was thought neceſſary not only to ſend 
more troops, but to have the army, on that con- 
Lord Lou- tinent, better officered. We have ſeen that Lord 
don ap- Loudbn was appointed Commander in Chief, with 
ointed. | 
Comman- powers, that were ſuppoſed ſufficient to remove 
dr” altthedelays, and the cauſes of thoſe obſtructions, 
which had defeated moſt of the former opera- 
tions, and falutary meaſures, propoſed for their 
common defence : and General Abercrombie was 


ſent 
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ſent before f-with two regiments, and with orders A: D. 
to ſupercede General Shirley. 1 
Every one wiſhed for, and turned their thoughts 
towards an American war; and looked upon theſe 
meaſures to preſage a vigorous effort to drive the 
French out of their uſurpations, and to avenge 


the inhuman practices of their Indian allies. But, Obſtrue- 


tions and 
as if procraſtination had been the favourite mea- 4,1... in 


ſure of that adminiſtration, his Majeſty's the North 


American 


intentions, and the people's expectations were meaſures. 


once more diſappointed, by a detention. of the 
Earl of Loudon, who was charged with the chief 
directions of the operations and plans in North 


America; but ordered to wait for certain foreign 


officers of experience, invited from Germany, to 
command in a royal American regiment, conſiſt. 
ing of four battalions, to be raiſed in Virginia; 
and of which the Earl. was to be Colonel. So 
that notwithſtanding the preparations made by the 


provincials under General Shirley, to open the 


campaign early in the year, they were obliged to 
halt at Albany, for the arrival of a Commander 
in Chief, and of the regular forces from Eng- 


land, till the latter end. of June, when General Generaf A. 


Abercrombie arrived there, and took the com- bererombie 


arrives in 


mand of the two regiments led off by Dunbar, North A- 
after the defeat of Braddock, two battalions raiſed were. 


in America, two regiments brought with him The num- 
from England; four old independent companies 3 


forces, 


belonging to New York, a New Jerſey regiment, 


f In March 1756. It was the latter end of May before 


the Earl of Loudon ſailed. 
Hh 3 four 
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tions for 
the opera- 
tions this 
ſummer. 
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four companies levied in North Carolina, and 


a body of provincials ſent from New England 
only, | 


laft year, at Albany, by Mr. Shirley, &c. to 
endeavour to cut off the French communication, 
between Canada and Louiftana, by the reducing 
of fort Niagara, ſituate between the lakes Onta- 


rio and Erie: which alfo would have obliged their 


new forts on the Ohio, to ſubmit to the Britiſh 
arms, without much bloodfhed; to cover the 
borders of New York, and fecure the navigation 
of Lake Champlain, by the conqueſt of Ticonde- 


roga and Crown Point: to beſiege Fort du Queſne 


Why not 
executed. 


effectually into execution. 


on the Ohio; and, while theſe ſeveral and diſtant 
ſervices were carried into execution, to alarm the 


capital of Canada by a body of . detached 


up the river Kennebeck . | 
But Abercrombie, though approving of the 


plan, thought it; by far, too extenſive, for the 


forces under his preſept command, to be carried 
Beſides the ſeaſon was 
too far advanced, to promiſe ſucceſs. He there- 


fore waited the arrival of Lord Loudon : and by 
' that determination another year was loft; the 
_— left expoſed to the invaſions and barba- 


8 See page 166, 


»The troops deſtined for the campaign on Lake Ontario, 


were intended to march for Oſwego, thence to be carried over 


in 200 whale boats, built long, round and light, laſt winter 


at Schenectady, on Mohawks river, and e brought into 


the lake, f 
rities 


It had W refolveds i in the council of war held 


ſtr 
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rities of the enemy; and the French! at liberty 
to ſtrengthen their poſts, and to diſtreſs the Britiſh 
ſettlements with impunity. 


During this ſtate of inactivity, and af dependance * 


upon reinforcements from their mother country, 
the my received the diſagreeable news of the 


enemy's entring the country of the Five Nations, Operations 


of the 


our ancient allies; where they reduced a ſmall French. 


fort, garriſoned by 25 Engliſh, whom they put to 
the 2 and butchered in a moſt barbarous 
manne 

The French improved the opportunity2 they 
formed a camp at Ticonderoga of 330 tents and 
70 log houſes, with 3000 troops at that place and 
Crown Point, and daily increaſed their numbers. 
But the defence of this fort was not their only 
object; and as they were perfectly informed of 
the orders for the Englifh army not to undertake 
any expedition, till the arrival of Lord Loudon ; 


and that his lordſhip could not land in North 
America, before the time would be elapſed, either 


to attack Crown Point, or to prevent Ofwego 
falling into their hands ; the enemy reſolved upon 
the ſiege of Oſwego : and in order to facilitate 
their operations againſt that fort, ambuſcades were 


formed to harrafs and intercept any reinforcement, 


or convoy of proviſions, &c. which might be ſent 
to Oſwego, from Albany, or from Schenectady. 


i Who received a reinforcement of about 3000 men, un- 
der the command of M. Montcalm, from Europe, under a 
ſtrong convoy of men of war. | 


H h 4 However, 
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However, a conſiderable convoy of proviſions 
and ſtores was conducted thither very ſafely by 
Colonel Bradſtreet, before the ambuſcade was 


laid. But in his return down the river Onondaga, 


and ſtemming the ſtream with his battoes, formed 
in three diviſions, he was faluted * by a party of 


Indians, ſecreted amongſt the buſhes and trees, on 


the north ſhore, with the war-hoop and a general 
diſcharge of muſquetry : which killed about 70 


of the battoe men. Colonel Bradſtreet landed his 


men immediately on the oppoſite bank, and took 
poſſeſſion of a ſmall iſland ', where he with fix 


men only, drove off 40 of the enemy, who forded 


Lois of the 
enemy. 


the river to attack them. Then quitting the iſland, 
and collecting his whole ſtrength of about 200 
men, he marched to meet another party of French 
and Indians, who had forded the river a mile high- 
er; whom he with only 40 men, fell upon, ſword 
in hand, in a large ſwamp, and cut moſt of them 
in pieces or drowned them: then he boldly march- 
ed up and attacked the main body of the enemy, 


eonſiſting of 660 men, which had paſſed ar ano- 


ther ford, and entirely routed them alſo. This action 


laſted upwards of three hours. Our chief loſs was 


amongſt the battoe men, by the firſt fire from the 
buſhes : but the enemy had abaut 200 killed and 
70 taken priſoners ; and had not the reſt been fa- 


voured in their flight by a heavy rain, and the 


fwelling of the waters, which put an end to Brad- 


ſtreet 8 purſuit. it 15 very probable, that the whole | 


- July $, 1756 | Abou: nine miles from Oſwego. | 
TE T8! detach- 
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take conſiſting of 700 French and Cana- A. D. 
dians chiefly, would have been entirely cut off: * 
for, Colonel Bradſtreet was joined the ſame night 
by Captain Patten and his grenadiers, marching 
from Oneida to Oſwego; and next morning by 
200 men detached to his aſſiſtance from Oſwego. 


So that theſe parties ſeparated. Bradſtreet made 


the beſt of his way to Schenectady: and che 
others marched together for Oſwego. 

By the priſoners brought in by Colonel Brad- The fiege 
ſtreet, General Abercrombie was informed that 8 


Oſwego was the immediate object of the French vpon- 
arms, and that its ſiege was determined upon by 


a large body of Europeans, ee on the eaſt- 


ern ſnore of Lake Ontario. 


The importance of this place, to interrupt the Its defence . 


commerce, as well as the motions of the enemy; ed. 


and its being the only place to build veſſels, for 


the navigation, upon that lake or inland - ſea; and to 


ſecure an intereſt with the Indians, that had not 


declared againſt us; determined General Aber. 
crombie to detach a regiment of regulars, under 


the command of Major General Webb, to its re- 


lief. But, notwithſtanding the advantage, which 
the loſs of Oſwego would give the enemy in all 
their future operations, and meaſures ; and altho? 
the Engliſh army at Albany could muſter 2600 
regulars, and 7000 provincials, or thereabout, 
under the command of General Winſlow ®, be- 


| ſides a conſiderable number of battoe men; their 


= At Fort William Henry, 
| march 
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A. D. march was ſtopped by the arrival of Lord Lou- his 
*75% don, while the neceſſaries were providing for their 2 
ſubſiſtence on the road. For, his Lordfhip, how W3 


much ſoever inclined to forward General Aber- Of 
crombie's orders for the relief of Oſwego, was ſo at 
peremptorily and obſtinately oppoted, in that an 
meaſure, by New England, New York and the hr 
adjacent provinces, which infiſted upon the reduc- po 
tion of Crown Point previous to all other opera- po 
tions, that, although they were at laſt pre- Ba 
vailed with to conſent to the march of Major 1 
General Webb, with the regiment firſt ordered 

by General Abercrombie, it was the 12th day of po 
Auguſt, before this ſupply could ſet out from Al- Wer 


bany, and indulged the enemy with ſuch an unac- 
. countable opportunity to complete their plan 
againſt Oſwego, that, by the time Major General 
Webb could reach the Carrying Place, between 


the Mohawk's river and Wood's Creek, he met ho 

with the difagreeable news, that the French were fre 

| maſters of Ofwego, and had made the garriſon, 12 

and 300 workmen and ſailors, employed to defend th 

the paſſes between the fort and Bumet s field, O. 
priſoners of war. to! 

The ſege By this misfortune the nation loſt the two forts wi 
bonn On. Ontario and Oſwego ©: Forts, that had been run up T. 
taria, O- in a hurry, unfiniſhed, and untenable againſt a re- WI 
* gular force. The Marquis de Montcalm, an = 
enterprizing officer, and ſucceſſor to Mr, Dieſkau, ve 

was charged with this expedition, having under an 


See page 164 and 165. 


his of 


18 
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his command 1300 regulars, 1700 Canadians, and A.D. 

a confiderable number of Indians. His firſt care 75 

was to prevent ſnccours and intelligence between 

Oſwego and Albany; which he effected by potting 

a ſtrong body of Canadians on the road by land, 

and by blocking up Oſwego by water with two 

large armed veſſels. This done, he, without op- 

poſition, or danger of being diſturbed, tranſ- 

ported © his ſtores and artillery over the laks to the 

Bay of Nixouri, appointed the place of gracna] 

rendezvous for this expedition. p 
Having proceeded with all the caution in his The ap- 

power to prevent a ſurprize; and, in cafe of a 8 

miſcarriage, to ſecure a ſafe retreat, he made the _= 

neceſſary diſpoſitions for the fiege, and opened Fort Ontae - | 

the trenches before Fort Ontario, with about 0 


men, and 32 pieces of cannon, from 10 to 18 


pounders, beſides feveral large braſs mortars and 


hoyets (part of the artillery which had been taken 
from General Braddock) about midnight, on the 
12th of Auguſt, at the diſtance of go toiſes (or fa- 
thoms, of fix feet each) from the foſſe of Fort 
Ontario, and like unto a parallel of about 100 
toiſes in front, and in ground vaſtly embarraſſed 


with trunks of trees, and ſuch like obſtructions. 


The parallel was finiſhed at five in the morning, 


when the workmen began to erect the batteries in 


the midſt of a hat fire, kept up by the garriſon 


very briſkly from day break to fix o'clock at night, 


and killed their chief engineer in the trenches, 


? From Fort F rontenac, where he had arrived on the 29th 
of July 28; 


But, 
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But, as Colonel. Mercer apprehended, that the 


fort was not .tenable againſt ſuch a ſuperior force, 
and ſeveral pieces of heavy cannon mounted on a 


battery at no more than 60 yards from it; he, 


about three in the afternoon, having received an 


account from the commandent, of his bad fitua- 


tion, ordered him to fire away all his ſhells and 
ammunition, to ſpike up the cannon, and to make 


the beſt retreat he could to Oſwego. Which was 


punctually executed by deſtroying the cannon, am- 


munition and proviſions, and paſſing the river ſo 


as to join the troops on the weſtern ſhore, without 


nft 


Behaviour 


of the gar- 


1iſon. 


the loſs of a man. 

The French General, informed of his deſer- 
tion of Fort Ontario, immediately took poſſeſſion 
thereof, and ordered the communication of the 
parallel to be continued to the bank of the river; 
where, early in the ſame night, he began a grand 
battery, formed in ſuch a manner, that it could 
not only batter Fort Oſwego, diſtant about two 
miles Engliſh, and ſecure the way from thence to 
Fort George, ſituate on a hill, about four miles 


and a half up the river, but — the entrench- 


ment of Oſwego. 

On the part of the Engliſh, the troops, to the 
number of $70, or thereabour, which had re- 
treated from Fort Ontario, were ordered to join 
Colonel Schuyler immediately, who was charged 


with the defence of the fort on the hill to the weſt- 


ward of the Old Fort, under the direction of Mr. 
Mackellar the engineer. But the advantages, 


propoſed by a communication between theſe two 


forts, 


Ts, 
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forts, were ſoon fruſtrated ; not ſo much by the A. D. 
fire from the enemy acroſs the river, who at that a 


| diſtance could never have pretended to batter in 
breach, and to have reduced Oſwego te the neceſ- 


fity of ſurrendering ; but from a bold action of a 
body of 2 300 Canadians and ſavages, who-ſwam 


over the river in the night between the 13th and 
14th, : and cut off the communication between 


the two forts. 


At the ſame time the enemy. were- very buſy in 
bringing up their cannon; and raiſing a battery 


of 10 cannon, 12 pounders, on the eaſt ſide of the 
river, againſt the Old Fort: tho' there was kept 
up a conſtant fire of cannon and ſhells, from the 


; Old Fort and works about it. | 
On the 14th day, General Mercer, mem 


that a large party of the enemy had croſſed the 
river to fall upon him on the weſt ſide, ordered 
Colonel Schuyler to march againſt them with 300 
men. But this order was annulled by a cannon 


ball, which, a few minutes after, killed Colonel Colonel 


Mercer. 


Mercer 
killed. 


Colonel Littlchales, 1 Mercer-ia tt of 
the chief command, being better informed of the ar called. 


numbers of the enemy, that had croſſed the river; 
that they were-2500 men; countermanded the de- 


tachment under Colonel Schuyler; and obſerving, 
that the enemy had, with great celerity, raiſed a 
battery of nine guns, and another of mortars 
ready to play: that there were 2500 irregulars and 
Indians on the back of his garriſon, ready to ſtorm 


them, on that ſide, and 2000 regulars ready to 


MA | | land 
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A. D. land in front, under the fire of their cannon, and 


1756. that all the places of defence, under his rommand, 
were either enfiladed or ruined by the conſtant 
fire of the enemy, he called a council of war; 
who, after taking the opinion of the engineers, 
Reſolved to were Unanimouſly of opinion, that the works were 
ſurrender. ng longer tenable z =o that it was by no means 
_ prudent to il a ſtorm with ſuch — num- 

; bers. | 
Not agree- || A 5 PRINTS was accordingly bes upon; 
dulden. a white flag was hung out, and the chamade was 
not without great reluctance of the ſoldiery, who for 
ſome time kept and uſed their arms, declaring their 
reſolution rather to die, than yield and ſurrender to 
the French. But the officers, though they had 
behaved like men, determined to diſpute their 
poſt and liberty to the laſt extremity; yet, to pre- 
vent a mutiny, and any miſcarriage, that might 
happen by the bad uſe the enemy could make of 
| Mikon- the interval of this ceſſation of arms, two of them 
— are ſaid to have been inconſiderately ſent out to 
os the French General, not with the conditions, a 


brave garriſon has a right to demand, and ſel- | 


dom fail of gaining by a proper countenance in 
their diſtreſſed circumſtances; but, — but to 
know the terms he was willing to grant : and the 
enemy were permitted openly to bring up more 
cannon ; to advance the main body of their troops, 
within mufket ſhot of the garriſon ; and, to pre- 
pare every thing for a ſtorm, while the treaty for 
a furrender was carried on. The Matquis of 
Bas! Montcalm 


. 0 


beat, and the firing ceaſed on both ſides; though 
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Montcalm informed by theſe officers of the diffi- A. D. 
culty, with which the garriſon were brought to #756. 
ſubmit to a capitulation, anſwered, That the 
Engliſh were an enemy he eſteemed ; that none, 
but a brave nation, would have thought of de- 
fending fo weak a place fo long againſt ſuch a _ - 
ſtrong train of artillery and ' ſuperior numbers; © 


that they might expect whatever terms were con- 
ſiſtent with the ſervice of his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 


jeſty. But tied them down to ad eta. . 
poſals, viz. 
The Marquis of W Army and Field 


« Marſhal; commander in chief of his moſt Chri- The po 
pO ais ror 


4c ſtian Majeſty* 8 troops, 18 ready to receive (a a capitula- 


« capitulation) upon honourable conditions, fur- tion. 


rendering to him all the forts : he requires them 


ce to be priſoners of war: they ſhall be ſhewn all 
< the regard the politeſt of nations can ſhew: I 
„* ſend an Aid de Camp on my part, viz, Monſ. 


de Bougainville, captain of dragoons; they 
<< need only ſend the capitulation to be ſigned: 


<« I require an anſwer by noon : I have kept Mr. 
* Drake for an hoſtage. 


_© MonTcaALm.” 


Auguit 14, 1756. 


And accordingly the followin g demand Was 
ae 11 


Te 
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The demand made by the commandant of Ofwego from 
the Marquis of Montcalm, Army and Field Mar- 
fal to the King, commander in chief of his moſt 
| * Mage s troops in North America. 


Ak rrer x1; 5 
. HE Wunde ſhall ſurrender priſontis of of 
war, and ſhall be conducted from hence 
to Montreal, where they ſhall be treated with 
„ humanity, and every one ſhall have treatment 
e agreeable to their reſpective ranks, * to 
e the cuſtom of war. 

II. Officers, ſoldiers, and individuals ſhall 
| © have their baggage and cloaths, and they ſhall 
© be allowed to carry them along with them. 
„III. They fhall remain priſoners of war until 
they are REINER en 17g 


To which the Marquis de Montcalm gave an- 
ſwer as follows : 


oy, | Accept of 2 above articles in the name of 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, under the con- 
« dition” of delivering up faithfully the fortifica- 


tions, ammunition, magazines, barks and bat- 
te toes, with their appurtenances. 7 


<« give full power to Monſ. de la Pauze, Ma- 
<« jor-General, to reduce this prefent capitulation, 
& and to agree upon the manner of becoming 
<« maſter of the ſaid fort, of which our troops ſhall 
ce take poſſeſſion, and to inſure the garriſon from 
de receiving any inſult. 

« Given at the camp before eden the 14th 

day (at eleven o'clock in the morning) of 

the month of * 1756. 


Go „ MonTCALM.” 
F | By 
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our only poſt on the Great Lakes; the garriſon 3 


laid down their arms, and ſurrendered priſoners of deſtroyed 


war; and the French immediately took poſſefſion jms. 
of Ofwego and Fort St. George, which they en- 


tirely deſtroyed, agreeable to their orders, after 
removing the artillery, warlike ſtores and provi- 

ſions; with the loſs of no more than one engineer, Toſs of the 
one Canadian, one ſoldier and one gunner, killed, 
and 20: lightly wounded, on the part of the ene- 
my. Whereas we loſt Shirley's and Pepperel's re- Of the 
giments, and part of Schuyler's militia, in all cis 
1600 men, including 80 officers ; 121 pieces of 
artillery, (ſeven were braſs) 55 of which were 


cannon of different bores, and 14 braſs mortars, 


23000 wt. of powder, 8000 wt. lead and ball, 
2950 bullets; 150 bombs of nine inch. and 300 


of ſix inch. 1476 grenades, 730 fuzees for gre- 


nadiers, 340 common fuzees; 704 hogſheads of 
biſcuit, a very Seat ene of pork, beef and : 
meal. 

A magazine af ſo great importance, e Remarks 


on this 


in a place deemed altogether indefencible and magazine, 


without the reach of immediate ſuccour, gave the 


nation great room to ſuſpect the integrity or to 
impeach the underſtandings of thoſe, who, for 
the ſake of gain, by agencies and contracts, or 


through | ignorance of its ſituation and ſtrength, 


expoſed ſo yaluable a prize to the firſt invader. 


There were at Oſwego ſeven armed ſhips, vig. one 
of 18 guns, one of 14, one of 10, one of eight guns, 


and three others mounted with ſwivels, beſides 200 
Vol.. l e. 
11 — —. 


* . —— 


A. D. 
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Ne | 
conduct of 
the French. 
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battoes of different ſizes, whoſe officers and 
crews: were included in the capitulation, Lan 0 
As ſoon as the forts were demoliſhed the and 
marched with the utmoſt ſpeed, with their pri- 
ſoners® and booty, to join their army at Ticon-' 


doroga, and to oppoſe the motions of the provin- 
cial army, of about 75000 men, which ought to 


have long before attacked Crown Point; but had 


Remarks 


on this loſs. 


laid idle, under General Winſlow, till reduced by 


fickneſs and deſertion to 4000, and till the French 


were now in a condition to hold them at defiance. 
The provincials deſerted, becauſe they were diſ- 


heartned by an inactive campaign; and the new- 
raiſed troops contracted many diſorders, for want 
of care and cleanlineſs. - But no enemy appearing, 


they proceeded to Montreal, and thence to Quebec, 


where the priſoners were immediately embarked 
and ſent to Portſmouth in a cartel fhip. 


Thus within the ſpace of four days, from the 
time the trenches were opened before Fort Onta- 


rio, we have ſeen the loſs of the only poſt Great 
Britain had on the Great Lakes ; much in the ſame 


way as Mahon was loſt in the Mediterranean; 
though it was of as much or greater importance 


to maintain this poſt on the continent of North 
America, to overawe the wavering and hoſtile In- 
dians, to protect our allies, to cover our ſettle- 
ments and to chaſtiſe our enemies; as to preſerve 

a Such as were left alive; for, contrary to the faith of the 
capitylation, Montcalm not only ſuffered the garriſon to be 


ſtripped and many of them to be murdered by his army; but 
he delivered twenty of them up to the mercy of the Indians, 


by way of atonement for the loſs of their friends, that had 


2 in battle. 
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Fort St. Philipꝰs in Europe. For, though» the 922 


vaſt quantity :of artillery, ammunition, ſtores, and 
proviſions of all ſorts, and the number of. Work- 
men employed in building, and of others in the 
navigation upon Lake Ontario, is a convincing) 
proof that the perſons concerned in the manage» 


ment of the American war, were not inſenſihle of 


the importance of this poſt, both for defenee and 
offence ; yet nothing can appear more notorious, 
except the procraſtination of the defence of Mi- 
norea; that this poſt was alſo loſt by delays and 
neglect, and, at laſt, by not doing all that vas in 
the power of ar garriſon to do; as will more fully 
appear from the following review of the ſtate of 


Oſwego for ſome time before; when there was the 
greateſt. reaſon-to expect a viſit from the French, 
who made no ſcruple to call it an encroachment, 


or an invaſion upon the French King's territory, 
made in the time of a profound peace; and it was 
declared that they would attack, take and de- 
1 it, as ſoon as opportunity would permit. 


47% 


| Nevertheleſs Oſwego was ſo neglected, that the How Of. 


French might have executed their deſign upon it 
m the ſpring of the year 1755, when this fort was 
garriſoned only by 100 men, under Captain King, 
had no works but the Old Fort, mounting eight 
four pounders only, and ſo commanded by an emi- 
nence directly a- eroſs a narrow river, whoſe banks 


were covered with a thick wood, that made it utter- 
ly incapable of defence; or to command any re- 


ſpect upon the Lake. As was the caſe on the 


24th and 26th of May 1755, when 41 battoes, 


with 15 men in each, in all 600 men, paſſed in 
I i 2 fight 


.  wego had 
been neg- 


lected. 


15, 


% Agr; and biddefiance to fore, which they might 
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then have reduced in . 
mur... 


A feſ6hation was e hn the fort, 
or rather-to-erect ſotne additional forts, to build 


veſſels upon the lake, to increaſe the garriſon, and 


my; and to render the place tenable. - Accordingly 
Ciiptalt Bradftreet was diſpatched with a reinforct« 
the firſt ſet of workmen to build veſſols: but theſe 


Sen were einployed in building fuchieraft; that, 


when,” ſoon after; rr more French bauttoes, with 
troops on board paſſed by Oſwego; and we had a 


| greater number of thoſe boats in the harbout, 
they were ſuffered to paſs unmoleſted, to the great 


danger and terror of dur back ſettlements; our 


battoes not being ſtiff enough for the ſoldiers to 


ſtand to fire off at ſeaz ſo tiekliſh that the in- 
advertent motion of one man would overſet them, 
and b ſmall, as not able to carry more than fix men 


ench. Tet, if that was the real caſe, no care was 


taken to build their boats upon a more ſerviceable 


Plan, againſt any future emergency, and to main- 


tain the dominion of the lake. But there was 
another moſt unpardonable overſight in thoſe, who 
had the direction of theſe works. Capacious 
ſtout veſſels require a - conſiderable. deal of iron 


work in their compoſition. The managers had 


| provided ſmiths enough : but there -was no more 
than one pair of bellows; So that the firſt acci- 


dent, which might unovoidably happen to that 


neceſſary 


& provide every thing nereſſary to annoy an ene« | 
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on the 2$th of July 1755. This was the Juſt 
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veſſel of force we ever had on this lake, and, with 


320 men, was all the ftrength we had to defend 


this poſt in the beginning of July, that year: and 
the French were expected daily to attack it, on 
the 13th of the ſame month, when General 


Shirley, with all his forces, was 300 miles diſ- 


tant, without making all the expedition, the ſer- 
vice required : for, it was the 8th of Auguſt be- 


fore that General arrived at Oſwego, and the 3ſt 


before the laſt diviſion arrived. under Colonel 


| Mercer. Where this army, at that unſcaſgngble 
time of the year, ſerved only to eat up the pro- 
vincial ſtores, and brought on ſuch a ſcarcity of 


proviſions, that they were almoſt famiſhed, and 
the party, left to ſecure che important Carrying 


Place at Wood's Creek, were actually olige to 
dieſert it for want of food. 


About the middle of September four other: vel. 
{els were got ready, as, per margin, with which 


armed veſſels, and a conſiderable number of thoſe 


. battoes, which had been reported unſeryiceable, 


or * l to n * to diſpute with an ene- 


A a0 Joop tights guns Hor pounders, biet 
A decked ſchooner, eight guns four pounders, twenty-eight 
ſwivels. An undecked ſchooner, HÞurtogn twigs, 1%. 


Ditto, twelve ſwivels, fourteen oars. | 
fm 1 my 
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neceſſary inſtrument, would m_ bee, A. 1 5 
7 C * 1756. 
The next ſep, aa mataving: the _ to 
force at Oſwego, was a ſchooner of 40 feet in the 
keel,” with 24 oars and 12 ſwivel guns, launched 
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my upon the lake in the calmeſt weather, Gene · 


ral Shirley prepared to attack Niagara, under 


another moſt unhappy circumſtance, the want of 
proviſions to carry his army in ſight of the enemy, 
and the impoſſibility of getting any ſupplies within 


300 miles of the place they were going againſt, 


However, the improbability of ſucceeding in an 
expedition, undertaken without victuals, was diſ- 
covered time enough to countermand the orders 
to embark; and a friendly ſtorm, ſays an officer 


then preſent, prevented an embarkation, when a 
ſtock of proviſions was got together, ſufficient to 


prevent the men from eating one another, during 
the firſt twelve days. All thoughts of attacking 
Niagara were laid aſide; the General, indeed, 
made a great ſhew of his intention to maintain 
the poſt of Oſwego, by the directions given for 
ſtrengthening the old, and for building new forts *; 

but his leaving the place before the additional 
works were completed; and permitting the veſſels 


belonging to the fort to be unrigged and laid up, 


without having been put to any uſe, while a 


French veſſel was permitted to cruize on the lake, 
and to carry ſupplies to Niagara, without inter- 


ruption, and five more, as large as ours, were 


ready to launch at Frontenac; and while our gar- 


riſon at Oſwego increaſed, by inſenſible degrees, 


to the number pf eleven hundred, without pay, 


and in perpetual terror, on the brink of famine; 


ir gere very little reaſon to believe cher his inten. 
hs he yr on puge 85 0 1656. 
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ſtrength of che Indians and Engliſn. They alſo 
were acquainted with the ſentiments, which the 


Ohio company, and particularly of their objection 


Ontario; caſt upon them the ſole cauſe of the 
miſeries to which their country was expoſed by 
war; conciliated the friendſhip of the moſt con- 
ſiderable tribes, with promiſes to protect them 


lands, and prevailed with them to aſſiſt in the re- 


forts to the ground; and, as ſoon as theſe In- 
dians were, by thoſe means, alienated from the 


were thought to be irreſiſtible, Lk as you have 
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tion was real, and filled every one with ſad appre- A. D. 
henſions for the fate of that important poſt. 1750. 
. The reaſon, why the French did not ſtrike the Why not 


attacked b 
e when Oſwego remained in this defenceleſs the 5 _ 


ſtate, was founded upon good policy, and not to e 


be aſcribed; to any overſight or neglect in their 


commanders. They knew that it would be im- 
poſſible for their arms from Canada to complete 
their grand ſcheme on the Ohio, without the aid { 
of the Indian tribes, or at leaſt againſt the united = 


Indians 'entertained of the proceedings of the © +» 


to the erecting fortifications at Oſwego *, which 
they made the grounds of their refuſing. to join 
him in the pretended expedition againſt Niagara. 
Therefore, they firſt tried to inflame the Indians 
againſt the proceedings of the Engliſh on the lake | 


from the encroachments of the Engliſh upon their 


duction of Oſwego, with a promiſe to raze the 


Engliſh, and the French operations. on the Ohio 


read, put their deſign in execution. ; 


See page 109 and — 165. 
1+ a —_— 
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A. D. General Shirley continued inactrye from Sep- 


* 275% tember- 1755 to March 1756, when he refamed 

; e the project of his execution againſt Niagara or 

; of delay in Frontenac, making proper proviſions at a prodi- 

etence 

| * gious expence: hut upon the criſis for carrying 
this plan into execution, orders arrived from Eng- 

land to attempt nothing till Lord Loudon ſhould 

arrive, early in the ſpring, as it was ſignified by the 

fame expreſs. But chis Lord's departure from 

England was attended with ſuch delays *,' that, 

before he reached the army in North America, 

Montcalm had time to arrive from France at Ca. 

nada with 3000 men, and to take the field before 

us; nen che menen of — river _ 


* 


't Not only the departure of Lord Ladder was Mites to 
an unreaſonable and to an unſeaſonable time, for an American 
campaign; but the inferior officers of his Lordſhip's regiment, 
together with arms, ammunition, and other military Prepara- 
tions, lay at Portſmouth ſo late as the 12th of June, waiti 
for tranſports ; which were not then hired to take them on 
board. And when the military ſtores were ſhipped, it was 
done in ſuch a manner as to make the riſque of the voyage 
as great as poſſible: for the cannon were put on board one 
ſhip; the carriages, on which they were to be mounted, were 
ſhipped on board another ; the. balls on board a third, and 
the gunpowder on board a fourth. By which contrivance 
the chance of defeating the whole expedition, was encreaſed, 

as four to one; for the loſs of any one of the four ſhips, 
would have made the contents of the other three uſeleſs. And 0 
as if there was never to be an end of this conduct, the powder 
ſent upon this important expedition, which conſiſted of five be 
hundred barrels; was bought'of the Dutch, and taken away = 
t 
U 


without proof of its capaeity. 80 that, when it came into 
uſe, it was found no better than ſaw-duſt. | 
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our armies were under orders, not to march in 


queſt of the enemy, nor to defend our on forts 4 
and the northern provinces, filled with apprelien- 


ſions for their own ſafety only, the expe- 


dition "againſt Niagara, and the neceſſary ſup- 
FR for the defence of Oſwego. | 


| Thus, we fay, fell the key of the ue Obst 


the neglect of the managers; the impropriety and 


inſufficiency of the means to defend it from the at- 


a ſeaſonable or timely felief, and from too great 
a fear for the preſervation of New York, and New 
England: às Minorca, the key of the Mediter- 


' rahean ſea in Europe, was loft by the terrors'of a 
| pretended? and impracticable invaſion, which locked 
up our ſhips and ſoldiers at home, when they 


thould have attacked the enemy on their own 


coaſts; by paying no regard to the intelligence, 


given concerning the real defign of the enemy 


againſt that iſland; by neglecting the neceſſary 


means to recruit and ſtrengthen the garriſon, and 


by ſending an infufficient force, and at a time it 


was impracticable to fave it. 


But the loſs of this poſt, and of the nil and Its fad ef- 
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awrence being ſhutup with ice till the month 4. P. 
of May. © Whoſe ſucceſs againſt Oſwego" entirely 756 

depended upon his activity, during the time that 125 


tacks of an enemy; from the delays that prevented The im- . 
portance o 
this loſs. 


of the impliments of war, which had been ſtowed fects. 


up there without diſcretion, was not the worſt effect 
of ſuch fatal miſconduct. It was followed with 
that imprudent meaſure of immediately ſtopping 
| 97 Wood's Creek, our only communication from 


the 


a? 
A. p. 


1750. 
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the Mohaw ks river to Oneida, with great logs and 
trees for ſeveral miles; and of deſerting and de- 
ſtroying the forts at the great Carrying-Place; 
which, after the loſs of Oſwego, was become our 


moſt advanced poſt into the country of the Six Na- 
tions; though there were at that time three thouſand 
men, including 1200 battoemen, at that poſt: a poſt 


ſo ſtrongly. Fortified, and ſo inacceſſible to the ene- 

my's artillery, that it might have defied the whole 
French army in North America, to take it. 
Which, with General: Webb's retreat with his 
forces to a place called the German Flatts, about 


5o miles nearer to Albany, and ſoon after to Sche- 
©" neftadyz; not more than 17 miles from that city; 


| having expoſed the Six Nations, and all the ad- 


zacent cbuntry, to the mercy of the enemy (who 
were at liberty to over- run the fine country on 


the Mohawks River down to Albany, and to pe- 
netrate into the provinces of Penſylvania, Mary- 


land, New Jerſey and Virginia) either. encouraged 
the Indians to join our enemies, or to obſerve a 
ſtrict neutrality, when they found, that we were 
either not able, or not willing to protect them; 


and that the French had not only conquered, but 


performed their Progulle þ to os the forts at 


Ofwego * A 
- Beſides, during, the ſtate af ina&tivity,! ſo fatal 


211 to ag WP nation, this year, n in Europe 


: It i is 3 chat while the French were buſy i in de- 
| moliſhing the works at Olwego;; we, to fave them the trouble 
and hazard of attacking the forts ar thelgreat Cariying-Place, 


had them demoliſhed by General Webb, in his retreat. 
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bitants of the weſtern parts of Philadelphia maſ- 
ſacred in cold blood by the Ohio Morians; againſt 


and North America, there were above 1000 inha- A. D. 


whom, nothing was attempted, till Colonel Arm- Some ad- 
ſtrong, with a party of 280 provincials, marched gaine on 


from Fort Shirley, en the Juniata “ river, (150 
miles weſt of Philadelphia) to Kittanning, an Indian 
town, and the rendezvous of the Morian murder- 
ers, ſituate about 25 miles above Fort du Queſne, 
on the Ohio, a rout of 140 miles through the 
woods; with whom he came up, in the morning 
early of the fifth day, while the Indian warriors 
were regaling themſelves at a dance. Colonel 


In order to revenge the particular cauſe of the inhabi- 
tants and of Fort Granville, on this river, which is thus related 
in a letter from Philadelphia, dated Aug. 19. That on the 
zoth of july, Captain Ward marched from the fort, with his 
enſign, and all the men belonging to it, except 24 under the 
command of Lieutenant Armſtrong, to guard ſome reapers in 
Shearman's valley: that ſoon after he left the fort it was at- 
tacked by about 100 French and Indians, who took Juniata 
creek, and creeping under its banks to a gut about 12 feet 
deep, came within 30 or 40 feet of the fort, where the ſhot 
from our men could not hurt them, and there, by gathering 
together pine knots, and other combuſtible matter, they made 
a pile, and ſet fire to the fort. The enemy called to the beſieg- 
ed, offering them quarters, if they would ſurrender; on which 
one John Turner immediately opened the gates, and gave 
them poſſeſſion; 22 ſoldiers, three women, and five or fix 
children were made priſoners, of which the French took the 
young men and women, and the Indians the old men and 
children; and having loaded them with flour, &c. they ſet 
off in triumph; but when they had marched a little way, the 
French commander ordered * * acobs back to burn * 


| = which he did. 
| Armfhrong 


Un 
A. B. 
1756. 
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Armſtrong diſcovered their ſituation by their 
whooping ; and, halting about 100 perches below 


the town, on the bank of the river, he prepared 


| Ince, and began the attack as Goon as it was 


Captain 
Arm- 

. firong's 
expedition. 


fered them quarter; but they, fearful of our ſincerity 


light. 


Captain Jacobs, the chief of this en gave 
the war whoop, and defended his houſe” bravely 
through loop-holes in the logs. The Colonel of- 


to pardon the many and inhuman murders they had 
been guilty of, upon the innocent and defenceleſs 
Britiſh ſubje&s, moſt of them refuſed to- ſubmit 
priſoners of war. Wherefore Colonel Armſtrong 
ordered their houſes to be ſet on fire; which was 


immediately and with great activity done by the 


officers and ſoldiers, By this obſtinacy many were 
ſufficated and burnt ; others were ſhot in their at- 
tempt to reach the river*; and Captain Jacobs, 


his ſquaw and a boy, called the King's ſon, were 


ſhot as they were getting out of a W and 
were ſcalped. 


2 
2 


Theſe Indians had a large quantity of arms 


loaded in their houſes, and of gunpowder. The 


loaded arms went off in a quick ſucceſſion, as the 
fire reached them; and the gunpowder, which 
was ſtowed in every houſe, completed their deſtruc- 
tion, by blowing up the houſes and all Gn were 
found! in them, when it took fire. 


Eleven Engliſh priſoners were happily feleaſed 
from n, or e dens "ho. deen 


x m were 40 in * ha periſhed ;athis anult. 
* | — 1 
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the Colonel, chat on that very day two battoes of &. D. 


Frenchmen, with a large party of Delawares and 
French Indians were expected to join Captain 
Jacobs, in order to proceed in an expedition con- 
certed for attacking and reducing Fort Shirley, 
and that an advanced party of 24 warriors had 


been detached, the preceding evening, to reconnoi- 


tre and alarm the country. This was ſoon after 
confirmed by Lieutenant Hogg, who upon the 


report of the ſcouts, that there were not above 


four Indians about a fire, on the road, about ſix 
miles from Kittanning, was ordered, the night 
before, to halt with 12 men, and to endeavour 
to ſurprize them, and to bring them up to the 


main body: but the Lieutenant, upon his ap- 


proach, found them to be the 24 warriors above 
mentioned. They ſtood upon their defence, killed 
three of his men, mortally wounded the Lieuten- 


ant, and put the other nine men to flight; who 


abandoned their commander, not able to help him- 
ſelf, when Colonel Armſtrong ſent out a party to 


| bring him and his men into the conquered town. 


1756, 


- Theſe, we apprehend, are ſome of the bad cir- Lord Lou- 
cumſtances to which Lord Loudon refers in his den' letter 


after the 


letter to the governors of the provinces, after the loſs of Oſ- 
loſs of Oſwego. As, ſays his lordſhip, by 


e accounts I have received, his Majefty's fort and 
% garrifon of Oſwego, together with the naval 


© armaments and ſtores, have, by a ſeries of bad 


e circumſtances, fallen into the hands of the 
French; and as from the condition and number 
* of the troops lefr to me, when I came to my 

command, 
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A. D. < command, I can ſcarce hope to do more than 


1756. 


Remarks 


& to reſiſt French power in that quarter: I moſt 
'« earneſtly recommend to you, to conſider with- 
e out delay, how far the provincials, now in arms, 
© are expoſed to the weight of the French, in 


< the parts towards Crown Point; and the dan- 


< gerous events of any aecident happening to 


them in conſequence of theſe circumſtances, 
% and what forces you can fend immediately to 
<« reinforce them, as it ſeems abſolutely neceſſaryß 


* to do, for the ſecurity and ſafety of the country. 
© Therefore, in conſequence of the power given 
* to me by his Majeſty's "commiſſion, under the 


Great Seal; and of his orders ſignified to you 


« by his Secretary of State, I do demand of you 
% an aid of as conſiderably a body of men, with 
ce arms, as you can ſend off, as faſt as raiſed; and 
< alſo a number of carriages and ox-teams, where- 


e with I may be able to tranſport proviſions, as 
c this province alone is not able to ſupply all 7.” 
By this letter it is evident, That his lordſhip, ' 


on this let- the commander in chief of the Britiſh forces in 


ter. 


North America, gave up all thoughts of acting 


offenſively againſt the French this year. But how 


juſt ſo ever his lordſhip's reaſons were for that in- 


active reſolution, it is certain that the delay, which 


followed our retreat from the lakes, when we had 
a ſufficient force in the field, raiſed, maintained 
and ſupplied with all things neceſſary for the ex- 


Y Dated at — pa 20, 12 


pedition 
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1 pedition againſt Crown Point, which was the only A. D. 

t meaſure, that could promiſe to retrieve our late 1756. | | 

I loſs; and waſting the remainder of the ſeaſon in 
' entrenchments at Lake George ; and fortifying | 

1 Fort Edward and Fort William Henry, gave the 

. enemy time to ſtrengthen Crown Point, to recruit | | 

> and to refreſh their forces, and. to improve their | 

E late ſucceſs, | | | 
W 
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